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A few mornings ago, when the mercury 
was below zero, we saw a horse which was 
dripping with perspiration driven upon a fer- 
ry boat, plying between New Jersey and the 
City. This horse was allowed to stand in the 


cutting wind while the boat was crossing the ° 


river, without a blanket to shield its body 
from the winter blasts. This was an act of 





cruelty, that should have touched the heart 
of even the ignorant driver, who was at the 
time enjoying the warmth of the cabin. 
The above engraving represents a widely 
different scene, and plainly teaches a lesson 
of kind regard for the feelings of our dumb 
servants. The thoughtful farmer has taken 
a load of produce to the neighboring city, 








A LUNCH FOR THE HORSES WHILE IN THE CITY.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


and while disposing of it gives his horses a 
bite of grain which refreshes them while 
they are resting for their homeward journey. , 
If this engraving leads the reader to think 
more kindly of the dumb animals under his , 
charge, it will serve the end for which it» 
was intended. Is it not written somewheré © 
what kind of man is merciful to his beast? 
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Suggestions of and for the Season, 


The ‘‘ season ” is winter, yet how differently 
the winter appears to our readers in widely 
separated parts of the country ! The almanac 
tells us that it is the last month of winter; 
the farmer in the far North looks wistfully at 
his diminishing stacks, and perhaps remem- 
bers having heard the old people say : ‘‘ Febru- 
ary fourtheenth day, Half your corn, and 
half your hay,” and to him it is a long look 
to the time when he can turn out his animals. 
To the farmer in the far South, the middle 
of this month is usually the end of his win- 
ter and his spring work is either at hand, 
or he is making active preparations for it. 
There are certain fixed facts in regard to farm 
work that are not affected by latitude. 
Whether the farmer’s work begins in Febru- 
ary or in May, the successful man is the one 
who is abreast of, if not a little ahead of, and 
pushing his farm work. The one who is just 
a little behind in his work is always a “‘ ne’er 
do weel,” and always ready to show that 
‘farming don’t pay.” The ‘plower of the 
seas” has a proverb—“ astern chase is a long 
chase ”; this sailor’s saying holds equally good 
with the plower of the land, and whoever 
makes a late beginning, will be engaged in a 
“stern chase” to catch up with his work all 
the season through. There are certain kinds 
of work that can only be properly done at 
just the right time. Plowing, for example, 
may be done a few days too soon, and to the 
great injury of the soil. We are enjoined to 
not only ‘“‘ Learn to labor,” but it is added, 
with equal force, “and to wait.” But one 
is not obliged therefore to wait in idleness for 
the land to be ready for the plow. 


All live stock should be kept clean. They 
should not be exposed to the severe weather of 
winter,not only because it is cruel,but because 
it does not pay. Itcosts money for an animal 
to keep itself warm, for it must be done at 
the expense of the food it gets or the flesh 
that it has already gained. An animal is in 
many respects an engine and its food is the 
fuel. Any shelter given to farm stock saves 
in food, just as a covering to a boiler saves 
fuel. Another kind of exposure is especially 
injurious, that is of horses that have had 
active exercise by driving. If a horse is 
brought in wet with sweat, he should be first 

















Fig. 1.—A WATER TROUGH FOR WINTER. 


rubbed down and then blanketed, if the 
weather is cold, otherwise he will be chilled, 
and very likely take cold. Anabundant sup- 
ply of water is important in the prope: keep- 
ing of farm stock at this season. The troughs 
should be kept clear of ice, so that the water 
may not be chilled by it. If the water comes 
from a well it should be drawn only as 
needed, in order that it may not be cooled be- 








low the natural temperature. To raise 10 
gallons of water from the freezing point to 
a temperature as it comes from a spring or 
well (50 to 55 deg.) will, when taken into the 
stomach of the animal, use up the effect of a 
large amount of food that ought to be ex- 
pended more profitably. Besides the animal 
is chilled and perhaps injured, vital force is 
wasted, and nothing is gained. Figure 1 
shows a water trough for winter, which can 
be easily kept free from ice and snow. It is 
suspended on pins, the ends of which fit in 
the posts. When not in use the trough is in- 
verted by means of the handle a, and kept 
empty and free from snow....As the cows 
come in, the best of the heifers should be se- 
lected for raising. After these become cows 
continue the selection, and, with a good bull, 
in a few years the value of the dairy herd 
may be doubled.... Lambs that come this 
month, if near a large city, may be made, 
with proper mane, to be worth several 





Fig. 2.—a saLT “ pue-our” FOR SHEEP, 


dollars three months from now. To those 
who understand it, the raising of early lambs 
is a profitable business. The essentials are 
the right kind of sheep, to have early lambs, 
and feed well until ready formarket. Warm 
and dry quarters for the ewes are very im- 
portant, sheep that are being stored simply, 
can be wintered on good straw, fed twice a 
day, with some roots or a little grain, night or 
morning. Salt should be given them as often 
as once a week. Figure 2 shows an excel- 
lent trough for holding salt for stock. It is 
a ‘‘dug-out,” quickly made from a short log, 
with an axe er adze. It is inexpensive, dur- 
able, and very convenient.... Pigs need well 
ventilated clean pens, as these are essential to 
good health. They require a variety of feed ; 
all corn or all whey, or any one food continu- 
ously, gives an unwholesome sameness to 
their rations, Brood sows should be provided 
with plenty of bedding of cut straw, especi- 
ally when the young pigs are expected.... 
Some hens that have been laying will brood 
this month. They’should have a warm, sun- 
ny place. These chicks will make early 
market birds. Warm feed is important for 
poultry in winter, and it can be furnished at 
very little trouble. The droppings should be 
kept dry that they may be in good order for 
use upon the land in the spring. 

Hens sometimes acquire the habit of eating 
eggs. This probably originates from a lack 
of bones, oyster shells, or other form of lime, 
and when it is once formed it is almost incur- 
able. The shortest cure is usually decapita- 
tion for the table, but sometimes a bird is too 
valuable for this treatment, and it may be 
worth while to prepare a nest like that shown 
in section in figure 3. The bottom of the nest 
is in two parts; the larger piece slants to the 
rear, enough to cause an egg to roll down it; 
it is shown here rather too much inclined. 
A glass or china nest egg is made fast to the 
lower piece, and this induces the hen to lay 
there upon the bare board. As seen from 
above, the bottom does not seem so much 
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broken up as appears in the section. When 
the hen has laid an egg and turns round to 
" peck at it, she is much astonished to find it 
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Fig. 3.—NEST FOR EGG-EATING HENS, 


roll out of her reach. The rear of the box 
has a lid to allow of the removal of the eggs. 





Manure, the key to successful farming over 
the larger part of the country, demands at- 
tention. Perhaps in no one item of farm 
practice has there been a greater change than 
in that of the management of manure. 
Formerly it was thought that manure should 
only be brought to the field just as it is to be 
used. Now it is taken out when carting or 

" sledding is good, and the hands and teams 
are not pressed with other work. By hauling 
it in winter, and placing it in heaps near to 
where it will be needed in spring, it gets the 
benefit of an extra turning, and, if desirable, 
these heaps may be again turned before they 
are spread. Of course some forethought 
must be taken to put the manure in the most 
convenient place-for the after labor of dis- 
tributing it. Whatever else is done with 
manure, let it be kept in compact heaps; to 
scatter over the whole barn-yard that which 
should only cover an area of a few square 
yards is wicked waste. After the winter 
rains have washed out the soluble matter 
from the scattered manure (often it runs to 
the nearest creek), what remains is of little 
value. It would be far better were the ma- 
nure upon the field where its washings would 
be utilized. One fact has been often repeated 
in these columns, but our correspondence 
shows that it is not everywhere understood, 
which is—the quality of the manure depends 
upon the quality of the food. The animal 
adds nothing to what is fed toit; it takes 
out something, but leaves the refuse, which 
it does not want, but the soil does, in an 
available form. Theold adage ‘out of noth- 
ing nothing comes,” is commended to those 
who think they can make a large quantity 
of rich manure out of a little poor food. 


The Orchard and Garden for February. 
i 

It cannot be expected that every number 
of the American Agriculturist shall treat in 
detail upon all the various operations of the 
farmer or orchardist. To save space we some- 
times refer to some back number, where a 
particular subject has been fully treated. 
Thus grafting, one of the leading subjects, 
was given in the Notes for February last, in 
which the operations are made so plain by 
the aid of six engravings that an intelligent 
boy can graft with success.... The or- 
chards in many of the older parts of the 
country are sad examples of neglect and 
robbery. From the time the trees were set, 
the land devoted to the orchard has been 
called upon to produce, each year, a full crop 
of grain or grass. Under this treatment the 
trees have made only a stunted growth, and 

















the crop of fruit has usually been small. 
With such an orchard on his hands the more 
enterprising farmer asks : How renovate and 
make the old trees pay ? Frequently the work 
of neglect and robbery has gone too far, and 
the only way to establish a protitable orchard 
is to cut down the old trees and start anew. 
An orchard may not do well for various 
reasons. Sometimes the land needs draining, 
and the putting down of a few rows of tile 
will be all that is necessary. The soil may 
be either originally poor, or made so by ex- 
cessive cropping, and the trees are suffering 
from partial starvation. The great want then 
is food, which can be supplied by applying 
manure. If the orchard is in sod—and such 
orchards frequently are—spread a heavy coat 
of manure upon the surface and turn it under 
with a plow. After the sod has rotted plow 
again and spread ashes or lime upon the soil. 
The trouble with the unproductive orchard 
may be entirely above ground. The trunks 
and branches are frequently covered with 
old bark, upon which mosses and _ lichens 
thrive in abundance, and hidden beneath 
them the eggs and chrysalides of various 
destructive insects. The trees thus infested 
should be carefully scraped by using a short- 
handled hoe, and after removing the loose 
bark, etc., wash the trunk and branches 
with a strong solution of home-made soft 
soap, leaving the rains,of spring to do the 

rest. It will generally be necessary to do some 

prufiing, which will be determined by the 

condition of each tree. Endeavor to have 

an open top, that there may be an abundance 

of light and air. The cutting away of the 

larger branches may be done at any time to- 

wards the close of winter. Paint all wounds 

thus made.... Those who intend to set new“ 
apple orchards this spring should do the work 

of selecting the varieties now, and order the 

trees early. A dozen of the best sorts; two 

early, four autumn, and only six winter kinds 

are sufficient. The list will be governed some- 

what by individual taste, and whether the 

fruit is entirely for home use or to be sold. 

The following may aid those about to make 

a selection. Early: Red Astrachan, Early 

Harvest, Golden Sweet. Autwmn: Maiden’s 

Blush, Gravenstein, 
Porter, Duchess of 
Oldenburg. Winter: 
Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Red Canada, 
Golden Russet, Ben 
Davis, Northern Spy. 
By all means pur- 
chase of reliable nur- 
serymen, in order to be sure of good stock 
true to name. It is best to buy near at 
home and avoid the dangers of long trans- 
portation. Should the trees be frozen when 
they arrive, set them in a cool place to thaw 
slowly....If not already attended to, as ad- 
vised in our Dec. Notes (illustrated), the eggs 
of the Tent-caterpillar should be 
taken off and burned. The eggs are 
closely glued in a ring about the 
small: twigs, and are quickly re- 
moved by cutting off the twig. 
The clusters of eggs can be best 
seen on dull days. The removal 
of the eggs now will save a great deal 
of work later in the season when time is 
more valuable. On mild days the Canker- 
worm may make its appearance during the 
present month, long before it is usually look- 
ed for....Canker-worms are destructive to 





Fig. 1.—MALE CANKER 
WORM MOTH. 


Fig. 2. 








fruit trees, and also ornamental trees, especi- 
ally the elm. Here prevention is better than 
remedy. Some wait until the eggs have 
hatched and the caterpillars have begun 
upon the foliage, when they destroy them 
by the use of Paris 
Green mixed in wa- 
ter. The female in- 
sects are wingless, 
and can only reach the 
branches to lay their 
eggs by crawling up 
the trunk. The wing- 
ed male insect isshown 
in figure 1, and the 
wingless female in fig- 
ure 2, Barriers of va- 
rious sorts have been 
proposed ; almost any 
of them will answer if 
attended to. Some Fi8-3.—LYMAN’s CANKER 
adhesive substance ig “OPM PROTECTOR. 
put around the trunk, and so long as this ig 
fresh it answers ; but it may dry; dust may 
cover it; or dead insects may form a bridge 
for the others to pass over. Theymust be 
looked to every few days. Whatever is put 
around the tree must fit so closely that no 
insects can get between it and the bark; a 
layer of cotton wadding will often make all 
safe. It is safest to attend to the matter the 
early part of this month. One of the best 
barriers is a thick brown-pa- 
per band, a foot wide, and 
smeared with pine tar or 
cheap printer’s ink. The late 
David Lyman used the con- 
trivance shown in figure 8. It 
consists of a band of tin, 
longer than the circumfer- 
ence of the tree, with a cloth portion made 
to tie tightly to the bark ; figure 4 shows how 
the tin is turned over to attach the cloth to it, 
The tin is smeared on the inside with Castor 
Oil, mixed with a little kerosene, 

ation. 


The Fruit Garden, 


If a new garden is to be made, or plants 
added to the old one, the varieties and the 
number of each should be decided upon, and 
the order sent to the nearest reliable nursery- 
man atonce. It is best toselect the bulk 
from well tried kinds, though the new sorts 
may be indulged in somewhat. The market 
and the home table have both to be consulted 
in making the choice. If the market isa 
distant one. then firm fruit that will reach 
its destination in good order must be se- 
lected. The local market and the home table 
demand a different class of fruit. The claims 
of those having new varieties of strawberries, 
blackberries, raspberries, currants, etc., for 
sale are not to be ignored, but a good well- 
tested sort is not an uncertainty ....Thereis 
much work to be done in the Fruit Garden 
that may be preparatory to the busy time of 
spring. Allsuch work as the getting ready 
of the trellises and supports of grape vines, 
raspberries, etc., may be done now with great 
advantage. For grape vines in small vine- 
yards we prefer the upright trellis (fig. 5). 
Posts are set 8 feet apart: a strip 2'/. inches 
wide is nailed on a foot from the ground, and 
another at the top of the posts (3 or 4 feet 
above the lower one). The arms of the vines 
are fastened to the lower strip, and perpen- 
dicular wires from the upper to the lower 
strip allows each ascending shoot to be secure- 
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Fig. 4. 
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ly tied. Pruning that has been neglected 
should be attended to as soon as the weather 
will allow. Grape vines should be pruned 
long before the budg¢ begin to start ; the same 
holds true of the currants and gooseberries, 


Aside from the greater neatness and con- 
venience, when tomato vines are trained to a 
trellis or other support, the saving of fruit 
more than pays the cost of making it. A 
large number who have first used a trellis at 
our suggestion, have sent descriptions 
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and drawings of those they have con- 
trived, and nearly every spring we 
have given one or more styles. So 
many trellises have been published 
that we supposed the variety had been 
exhausted, but “V. F.,” who is in 
Carlisle, Ont., comes with one different 
from any other, and has some good 
points. As our correspondent proper- 
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in which vegetation begins very early, hence 
should be among the first things transplanted. 
a 


Mitchen and Market Garden. 


Wherever he may be, the successful gardener 
is always in readiness for the busy season 
when it comes with its rush of work. Much 
in-door work, and some that is out-of-doors, 
can now be done in way of preparation. 
Implements should be overhauled and put in 
working order. All edged tools, and even 
the hoes, spades, and cultivator-teeth, should 
be sharp and ready for use.... Cold Frames 
need almost daily attention, especially as the 
warmth of the sun increases, and there is 
therefore danger of the plants starting into 
growth. For the very earliest cauliflower, 
cabbages, lettuce, etc., cold frames in which 
plants, from seed sown in autumn, are kept 
for early spring planting, are essential; but 
in the absence of these the next best 
method is to start the plants in a hot-bed. 
The growing of vegetable plants may often 
be a source of considerable income, as very 
many who have gardens will prefer to buy 
than raise their plants. It is about as much 
trouble to raise a hundred as a thousand 
plants, and with a reputation in the neigh- 
borhood for always having a good stock of 
choice sorts on hand, one can make the grow- 
ing of plants a source of income. Hot-beds 
as a general rule, should be started about six 
weeks before the plants are set out in the 
open ground. With the great range of 
climate which our country presents, we can 
not be specific, but for cabbage and lettuce— 
the two earliest plants which go out—the 
market gardeners near New York begin oper- 
ations the middle of February. The first of 
March is not far from the proper time to 
start a hot-bed for a private garden for the 
climate of New York.... Those who have 
no hot-beds and only desire a few early 
plants can grow them in boxes placed in the 
kitchen windows. The soil for the boxes 
should be light and rich. Sow the seeds not 
over half an inch deep, and for most a less 
depth is preferable. Press the soil closely 
upon the seeds....In cabbages nothing is 
earlier than Jersey Wakefield ; Henderson’s 
Early Summer is but little later and much 
harder and heavier—for medium, to come on 
after the above, sow Winningstadt. For 
cauliflower the Early Erfurt is most generally 
sown. Tennis Ball, Boston Market and But- 
ter are the best heading varieties of lettuce. 
...+ Novelties are offered every year; and to 
those who can afford the room and the time, 
it is interesting to make trials of new sorts, 
but to depend upon untested varieties of any 
kind for the main crop is not a safe policy. 





Fig. 5.—THE UPRIGHT WIRE GRAPE TRELLIS. 





ly says: ‘“‘ Now is the time to make 
them; if left until the tomatoes are 
planted, there will be no time for the 
trellises.” His trellis is of four square or round 
stakes, cedar is the most durable, 3 feet 2 
inches long and an inch or an inch anda 
quarter through. Twelve cross bars are re- 
quired, of 3-inch stuff ; these are rounded off 
at the end to 4 inch. Figure 6 shows one 
side of the trellis. To construct it the stakes 
are laid on the bench or the floor and marked, 
so that the holes will be at the right angle ; 
the boring is done witha 4-inch bit, and when 
the cross-bars are in, they are held in place 
by asmall nail put through the stakes and 
their ends. Two sides like this are made, 
and joined by other, cross-bars, the holes for 
which may be just above or below those al- 
ready made.” In setting the frames, dig a 
square hole large enough for the bottom part, 
and about six inches deep ; put in the frame, 
giving a single tap upon the end of each 
stake, and fill in the earth, packing it firmly 
around the stakes, and set the plant in the 
* middle, leaving the earth around it a little 
hollow. The flaring shape of the trellis al- 
lows the clusters of 
fruit to hang free pen 4 
and exposed on all 
sides. As the stems 
grow they will fall 
over the bars, and 
need but little 
training save to oc- 
casionally place a 
cluster of fruit 
over a bar, so that 
its weight will be 
supported, and you will be delighted to 
see how nicely they hang all around the 
frame. When the season is over, lift the 
frames, scrape the earth from the lower ends, 
and place one within another, to store away 
for next year. A dozen can be put together, 
like strawberry baskets, and take but little 
room.”—For training the plants singly this is 
evidently an excellent method; in the back 
volumes several styles are given for trellises 
to be used for the plants in rows. Whichever 
method is preferred, the caution to make 
them ready in advance should be heeded. 
> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

If any considerable changes are to be made 
in this department, it will facilitate the work 
greatly to have a map drawn accurately to a 
scale to guide in the operations. This plan- 
ning should therefore all be done beforehand, 
so that no time may be lost. The care against 
heavy snows which often break down the 
evergreen trees, as mentioned last month, 
may be needed still. Manure may now be 
spread upon the lawn, but unless well rotted 
and entirely free from weed seeds, it is 











Fig. 6.—TOMATO TRELLIS. 
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better to depend upon artificial fertilizers, 

Cannas and other large rooted plants stored 

in the cellar will need attention, and all de- 

cayed portions removed. Sow the seeds of 

the annuals for early use in window boxes, 
ae 

Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


At this time the greenhouse and window 
plants are most enjoyed, and the care of pre- 
vious months is giving the richest returns, 
Special attention should be paid to ventila- 
tion, that the plants may have enough fresh 
air, at the same time not unduly exposing 
them to the cold. Leaving a window open 
for a half hour may chill and injure plants 
standing near them. The boxes of sand and 
soil for the propagation of verbenas, gerani- 
ums, etc., will need to be provided now. 
Bring from the cellar at intervals pots of 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc., to come into 
bloom. For a succession of flowers continue 
sowing seeds of mignonette, sweet alyssum, 
candy-tuft, and others of like nature. 


Thorough-bred Gobblers, 





Thorough breeding in the poultry yard 
pays quite as well as among larger animals, 
though very little attention is paid to it. 
Most farmers are satisfied with breeding 
turkeys from the runts of the flock, which 
generally means birds hatched in August or 
September, which have not had time to 
mature for the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
markets. Toms weighing 15 pounds, and 
hens 10 pounds, will indeed perpetuate the 
race, but there is very little profit in breed- 
ing such stock, when birds, a third or more 
heavier, are within their reach, and can be 
bred with no more care or cost. The intro- 
duction of a thorough-bred Bronze or Nar- 
ragansett gobbler, weighing twenty pounds 
or more, at eight months from the shell, 
among a flock of mongrel turkey hens, will 
add from three to five pounds weight per 
head to the turkeys raised the first season. 
The cost of such a young cock is not far from 
$5. Suppose a hundred birds to be raised, 
the gain would be about 400 pounds, which, 
at the price that Rhode Island turkeys 
brought the past season in Eastern markets, 
20 cents a pound, would be $80. As turkeys 
with a good range get their own living 
through the summer, the most of this is clear 
gain to the farmer. It will pay those who raise 
turkeys to invest in thorough-bred gobblers. 








** America and Its Farming.’ — 
Mr. C. 8S. Read, M. P., Assistant Agricultural 
Commissioner to Her Majesty, and who, with 
Mr. Pell, has spent a number of months in 
the United States, in the investigation of our 
agriculture, recently gave an address, with 
the above title, before the London Farmers’ 
Club. It is an address of great interest to us 
as well as to our English brethren. Messrs. 
Reed and Pell travelled and investigated 
under the Royal Commission, and had every 
opportunity afforded them for making well- 
founded conclusions. Mr. Read thinks there 
is no cause for fear in the enormous and fer- 
tile areas of the far West. American con- 
sumption is increasing and the center of pop- 
ulation is fast moving westward ; the virgin 
fertility is being wasted, etc. The English 
agriculturists’ greatest cause for alarm, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner, is not so much 





what the American farmer produces, as what 
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he is, with his restless activity, wonderful 
energy, and his better education. Mr. Read 
assures the British farmers that if they can 
get over the next twenty-five years they need 
not fear American competition. ‘It will be 
all the same a hundred years from now,” is 
an old and frequently repeated saying that 
has much more truth than comfort in it. 











Propagating the Grape Vine. 
—<>—_ 


While some varieties of our native grapes 
propagate with ease—a cutting, long or short, 
taking root in the open ground, cuttings of 
others can only be successfully propagated 
on a cutting-bench, or with other provision 
for bottom heat, and there are a few that 
resist even this treatment, and must be lay- 
ered, if we would multiply them. A note 
from D. Strang, Lincoln Co., Tenn., reminds 
us of a method which we have practised suc- 
cessfully, but which is not given in the works 
on grape culture, and does not seem to be 
generally known—which is by Root Grafting. 
Mr. S. received cuttings of the Herbemont 

° from a friend, who remarked 
that he had never been able to 
make that variety grow from 
cuttings. The wood was cut 
into cions of two buds each, 
and, says Mr. S., ‘‘splice-graft- 
ed upon six-inch pieces of 
roots of the Winter Grape, of 
about the same _ thickness, 
The junction was closely 
wrapped and firmly tied with 
twine, without wax, and the 
grafts treated like ordinary 
cuttings. They made good 
plants,and,unlike stock grafts, 
were free from suckers.” The 
few of our nurserymen who 
propagate the grape in this 
manner, instead of  splice- 
grafting (a modification of 
which, called whip-grafting, 
was shown last month on 
page 6), use the saddle-graft. 
The stock (in this case the 
root) is cut to form a wedge, 
shown at b in the engraving ; 
Grape stock the cion, a, has a correspond- 

AND CION. ing opening made in its lower 
end, and the two are neatly and closely fit- 
ted together. With the grape it is only neces- 
sary to tie firmly, as the use of wax in any 
grafting of the vine seems to be detrimental. 
Root-grafting of the grape, like that of the 
apple described last month, may be done in 
winter, and the grafts must be packed in soil 
or sand, to prevent drying. Whether this 
method will succeed with Norton’s Virginia, 
so difficult to propagate other than by layers, 
we are not informed, and hope that some one 
of our friends who grow that variety will try 
it. Most varieties difficult to grow from 
cuttings in the open air, like the Delaware and 
other hard-wooded sorts, are easily managed 
by Mr. Patrick’s method, first published by 
the American Agriculturist some 12 years 
ago, and which should be more generally 
known. The cuttings, of two eyes or more, are 
tied in bundles, and “ puddled ” or “‘ grouted ” 
by dipping their lower half in thin mud, made 
of loamy soil. The cuttings are then put in a 
cold frame, bottom end up, fine earth sprin- 
kled in among them, covered with four inches 
of soil, and when freezing takes place, the 
frame is filled with leaves and boards placed 





~house as black and charred bodies. 
were not killed by the Gasoline directly, but 
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over it. In early spring the boards and leaves 
are removed, sashes put on, and the frame 
cared for, ventilated, etc., as if it contained 
plants. Here the cuttings get ‘‘ bottom heat,” 
or heat at their lower ends, while their upper 
ends are kept cool; they form good roots 
in five or six weeks after the sashes are put 
on,-and are ready to set in nursery rows. 
The putting in frames is done in autumn, but 
those who have cuttings can puddle them 
now, lower end up, in boxes, as above 
described for frames, covered with earth 
in a cool cellar, and place them in a cold 
frame as above, whenever the weather will 
allow. It should be observed that the object 
is to keep the end of the cutting from which 
the buds are to push, cooler than the other, 
or lower end, which is to produce roots ; this 
is done by reversing, placing the root end 
of the cutting where it will get the heat 
of the sun, and push roots, while the other 
end is below the reach of this and cooler, 


Ten Deaths Bear Witness. 
eas 

Ever since kerosene and other petroleum 
products came into general use, the American 
Agriculturist has insisted that unless they 
could be made safe, we had better give up 
their brilliant light, and use something that 
did not illuminate our dwellings at the risk 
of our lives, even if it took us back to the 
tallow dips of our grandmothers. With this 
view, and long before there were any laws 
regulating its sale, we have endeavored, by 
encouraging the use of safe oils, and de- 
nouncing the poor and cheap oils, to make it 
safe to use kerosene. Some years ago, when 
a lamp was brought to us, the principal claim 
for which was that it allowed poor oils to be 
used with safety, we refused to advertise it, 
and warned people against burning cheap oils 
in any lamp. So the recipes sold pretending 
to make a very cheap illuminating oil, by 
adding inert substances to Benzine, have been 
exposed as wickedly dangerous. These light 
petroleum products, Gasoline, Benzine, Naph- 
tha, etc., are of necessity produced in the 
manufacture of safe kerosene, in larger 
quanties than there is any demand for, and 
refiners are puzzled to get rid of them. They 
are dangerously cheap, and there is great 
temptation to use them to adulterate good 
kerosene, and to disguise them in such 








Houghton Farm. 


—>— 
New Adjustable Cattle Stalls, 

In September 1878 we gave a view of the 
fine barn at Houghton Farm with plans show- 
ing the arrangement of the interior. In 
speaking of the barn as “ fine,” we use that 
term in its best sense, and refer to solidity, 
thoroughness and fitness for the uses to be 
made of it, rather than to anything like 
ornamentation orshow. When first built the 
quarters of the cattle were fitted with stan- 
chions ; these were on several accounts un- 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF CATTLE STABLE, 

desirable, and in their place stalls have been 
made which are so constructed that they may 
be adjusted to the size of the animal. A 
ground plan of a portion of the stable is 
shown in figure 1; A being the feeding alley. 
The manger B, B, is made of planks, b, b, 
which fit into cleated grooves at the ends and 
can be adjusted to any desired width by 
moving the planks forward or backward, 
The stalls, C, C’, can be shortened by moving 
both the front and rear manger planks back- 
ward, in which case smaller animals are 
brought to the rear, that their droppings 
may fall into the manure gutter, shown at 
D. The stalls are 3 feet and 4 inches wide, 
and the partitions are 5 feet and 8 inches 
long. There is a platform in the rear shown 
at E,in the engravings. The wall of the 














a manner as will make a sale for them. 
We took the ground that, whatever the 
contrivance for burning them safely, 
it was dangerous—fatally so, to have 
them around in common use, and to 
be handled by those who knew nothing 
of their possibilities for danger. To the 

















propriety of our position an occurrence 

in New York the first week in January 

bore most melancholy witness. The wa- 
ter pipes in a crowded tenement house were in 
the hands of the plumbers ; a lamp filled with 
one of these petroleum products—Gasoline— 
was used by them to thaw out a pipe. There 
was an explosion; ten, mostly women and 
children, were shortly after taken from that 
They 


the rapid conflagration it started cut off ten 
poor creatures before they could escape. Sad 
testimony this to the danger of having such 
deadly liquids in common use. In view of 
their possibilities for maiming and killing, it 
would seem that their sale needs legal re- 








striction as much as does that of gunpowder. 
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Fig. 2.—SECTIONAL SIDE VIEW OF STABLE. 
stable is shown at F'; the passage-way is at G, 
closed by agate at H. Figure 2 gives a side 
view of the stable, drawn to the same scale 
as figure 1, and with the letters correspond- 
ing: A, is the feeding alley in front of stalls; 
B, the manger ; D, the manure gutter, and Z 
the platform at the rear. A five-eighth inch 
iron rod _K, 20 inches long, is fastened to the 
side of the partition and carries the sliding 
tie-chain. Perhaps one or two more animals 
might be stalled in the same space with the 
stanchions, but the freedom of movement 
allowed by the stalls, and consequent greater 
comfort of the animals more than compensate 
for the slightly increased room they occupy. 
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Another Portable Fence. 


<> 

Mr. J. A. Boal, Ventura Co., Cal., seeing 
the portable fence in the December American 
Agriculturist, sends sketches of another 
which is, as he thinks, more convenient: 
“The posts, fig. 1, 
are made of inch 
boards; the panels, 
fig. 2, are 16 feet 
long, and are made 
of inch boards. The 
bottom space is 2'/, 
inches; second space, 
= 3'/2 inches. This is 
pig tight, usually, 
but sometimes it is 
necessary to put a strip in the lower two 
spaces, to keep the little pigs in. Wrought or 
annealed nails are used. The bottom of the 
top board of the panel rests on the top of 
the posts, and the bottom board goes under 
the cross piece of the posts. When the fence 





Fig. 1.—THE POSTS. 





Fig. 2.—A SINGLE PANEL. 


is set up it is about 2'/. inches from the 
ground. By digging a little for the posts it 
makes a very secure fence) The fence can 
be opened at any place by raising up the 
ends of two panels. A convenient way to 
make the panels is to take three “‘ horses,” 
as long as the panels are high, and puta piece 





Fig. 3.—“ HORSES’? FOR MAKING THE FENCE. 


of sheet iron on the top of each. Nail strips 
on the side, as shown in figure 3; these mark 
where the spaces are to be in the panels. 
Then lay the boards on the “ horses,” and put 
the uprights on the boards directly over the 
‘* horses,” thus, when the nails are driven, 





Fig. 4.—THE FENCE IN POSITION. 
they will come in contact with the iron and 


be clinched on the under side. Figure 4 
shows the fence complete, and in position. 
shaiice deci ietditintaanien 

A Poor Beginning.—If a farmer wants 
good horses of his own raising, he must be- 
gin at the beginning, and not start—as too 
many do—with an old, wind-broken mare 
that is blind in one eye and lame in two legs, 
simply because she can be bought for a little 
money. For breeding purposes, in nine cases 
out of ten, such an animal is dear at any 
price. A good thoroughbred stallion would get 
from such a mare a colt far better than the 
dam, but her weaknesses and constitutional 
traits will sooner or later become apparent in 
the offspring. ‘‘ Like begets like,” is a well 











established law, and a superior animal can- 
not come from one decidedly inferior. Only 
from sound and vigorous mares can we hope 
for a race of healthy horses. All raisers of 
horses should make a start in the right direc- 
tion by breeding from the best on both sides, 





About Limestone and Lime as Fertilizers, 


 ~e 

No other single topic has recently brought 
so many queries. This is due to the extraor- 
dinary claims of parties selling ground Lime- 
stone, or making machinery for grinding it. 
Limestone is a most widely distributed min- 
eral, one of its purest forms being known 
as marble, and is found almost all over the 
country of various qualities and degrees of pu- 
rity. It is a Carbonate of Lime, that is Lime 
combined with Carbonic Acid. If a fragment 
of Limestone is placed in a glass of water, 
and a litt'e strong acid is added, the Carbonic 
Acid is set free, and we see it pass off as 
bubbles rising through the water. Lime- 
stone is so slightly dissolved by water that it 
is tasteless. It takes 1,600 parts of water to 
dissolve one part of Limestone. Water, in 
which there is much Carbonic Acid, dissolves 
a considerable amount of Carbonate of Lime. 
If a small piece of Limestone be kept at a 
strong red heat for some hours, it will be 
only about half as heavy as the original 
stone. What has it lost in the burning? If 
tested with acid, as before, no bubbles of gas 
will be given off. The heat has driven out 
all the Carbonic Acid ; it is no longer a Car- 
bonate of Lime, but simply Lime (an oxide 
of the metal Calcium, or Calcic Oxide as the 
chemists haveit.) Limestone burned in kilns 
produces Lime, often called Quick-lime. If a 
lump of freshly burned Lime have water 
gradually put upon it, it soon becomes hot, 
in a little while it swells up, cracks and falls 
into a very white powder; though much 
water has been added, the powder is quite 
dry. The water has united with the Lime, 


| making a solid, Caustic or Slaked Lime. Lime 


exposed takes up moisture from the air, and 
we have Air-slaked Lime. Slaked Lime with 
enough water forms whitewash, or ‘‘ Milk of 
Lime.” On standing, the greater part of the 
Lime will settle, leaving clear Lime-water— 
a saturated solution of Lime; that is, the 
water has taken up all it can dissolve, for 
at ordinary temperature it requires 700 parts 
of water to dissolve one part of Quick-lime. 
If clear Lime-water be placed ina glass, and 
with a straw or pipe-stem the breath be forced 
into it, the Lime-water will soon become 
cloudy, and then milky. Set the glass aside, 
and a fine white powder will settle at the 
bottom, leaving the water clear above. The 
breath contains Carbonic Acid ; this, when 
forced into the Lime-water, unites with the 
Lime, forming Carbonate, the same as un- 
burned Limestone, which, being little soluble, 
separates as a white powder. If we continue 
to breathe into the Lime-water after it has 
become milky, it will soon become perfectly 
clear as at the start. The continued breath- 
ing supplies more Carbonic Acid than is need- 
ed to convert the Lime into an insoluble car- 
bonate ; the excess of Carbonic Acid in the 
water re-dissolves the Carbonate. Heating 
this solution drives off the excess of Car- 
bonic Acid, and the Carbonate of Lime will 
be deposited again. Carbonic Acid is always 
present in the atmosphere, and when slaked 
Lime is long exposed, it takes up this Acid 
and slowly becomes Carbonate of Lime. 





Why we Use Quick-lime upon the Land? 


All cultivated plants contain Lime in their 
ashes, and it is considered necessary to their 
proper growth. But as soils generally con- 
tain enough Lime, and we apply it for its ac- 
tion upon the soil, Lime acts upon and great- 
ly aids the decomposition of organic matter in 
the soil. It is thought to neutralize the or- 
ganic acids contained in what are called 
‘sour soils.” In a complicated manner it 
aids in the fixing of Ammonia. It also acts 
upon the inorganic or mineral constituents 
of the soil, and aids in converting them into 
forms in which they can be taken up by the 
plants, especially in liberating Potash from 
its combinations. The effect of Lime upon 
the mechanical condition of the soil is an im- 
portant feature. Upon heavy clay soils its 
effect is most marked; the particles lose 
their adhesiveness, and allow air and water 
to enter. These are the leading effects that 
follow the use of Lime. In view of the claims 
made for ground, unburned Limestone, it is 
an important question how far it can produce 
the above effects, That the unburned Lime- 
stone will supply the demands of the plant 
for Lime, that it may slowly neutralize or- 
ganic acids, and help the mechanical texture 
of the soil seems very probable. But that 
it will perform one of the most important 
offices, the decomposition of organic matter 
in the soil, and convert that into plant food, 
seems improbable, because the ability of 
Lime to do this depends in a great measure 
upon its avidity for Carbonic Acid, while 
Limestone being already a carbonate, has no 
need of more. That Limestone can not pro- 
duce all the effects of Lime is shown by the 
well-known fact that soils underlaid by Lime- 
stone, and naturally containing a large propor- 
tion of finely divided Carbonate of Lime, are 
as much benefited by the use of Quick-lime 
as are soils deficient in Limestone. The ad- 
vertisements of ground Limestone, that we 
have seen, make great use of the experiments 
of one person in Pennsylvania, who states 
that his yield of wheat treated with ground 
Limestone, was more than double that to 
which slaked Lime had been applied. He 
also claims to have found it a much cheaper 
fertilizer than Lime and Bone Dust, and more 
profitable than Guano or Superphosphate. 
These statements have been sent by several 
who ask our opinion. Our “opinion” is, 
that we do not accept as final the results of 
any one experimenter, when they are in 
direct opposition to the accumulated evi- . 
dence of those whose practice runs through 
many years. In nothing more easily than in 
in agricultural experiments can an effect be 
ascribed to the wrong cause, and when we see 
the fertilizing value of ground Limestone 
placed above Guano or Superphosphate, we 
do not accept it, but await further testimony. 





The Cow ‘‘ Coomassiec.’’—Just after 
that sheet of the paper upon which is page 
55, containing an engraving of the Jersey cow 
‘<Coomassie,” went to press, we received 
intelligence which shows that others beside 
ourselves held her in high esteem. Mr. E. J. 
Arnold, the leading dealer at St. Heliers, sent 
us a local paper, which contained as a matter 
of news that he had purchased ‘‘ Coomassie ” 
of M. Dorey, for an American customer, at 
£210, the largest price ever yet paid on the 
Island for anycow. The assertion that there 
are better animals in America than there are 
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on the Island, is thus fortified in a most posi- 
tive manner. Though the notice does not 
state it, we have since learned that Mr. S. M. 
Burnham, of Saugatuck, Conn., is the for- 
tunate purchaser of this valuable animal. 





Changing the Names of Plants. 

‘‘ Cockatelle Flower ”—To-lu-la. 
> 

In January, 1878, Mr. Peter Henderson 
gave an amusing account of the ‘‘ Cockatelle 
Flower,” from Texas, a flower of wondrous 
beauty and unequalled fragrance, found only 
in the far remote and most inaccessible 
portion of Texas, only to be reached at the 
risk of one’s scalp. For did not ‘‘Comanche 
George” say so, and in witness of which 
there was his buckskin hunting shirt and 
leather belt? ‘‘Comanche George” sold his 
seeds at an enormous price, to those who 
should have known better, and the world 
went well with him until he one day got con- 
fidential with an interviewer, who published 
his story and a list of his distinguished pat- 
rons—or victims—in a Sunday paper, after 
which we heard no more of ‘‘ Comanche 
George.” Botanists and florists do not agree 
so well as people should who are engaged in 
kindred pursuits. The botanists sometimes 
find that the one who first published a plant 
was mistaken as to its relationship, and for 
this or other good reasons, sometimes finds 
it necessary to change the name of a plant. 
The florist, having a plant under a certain 
name, is bound to keep that name, let the 
botanist say what he may. The same fate 
has befallen the ‘* Cockatelle-flower” that has 
been the lot of many another floral treasure— 
its name has been changed. It is no more 
‘‘ Cockatelle,” but ‘‘'To-lu-la,” which is much 
more euphonious, and shows “that which 
we calla Rose” is not the only one that ‘‘ by 
any other name would smell as sweet.” Some 
one who comes from the fastnesses of the 
mountains of New Mexico brings the “‘To- 
lu-la,” and has sold its seeds, and a number 
of Wall Street people at the same time. We 
have examined the seeds, which were sold at 
the modest price of five for 25 cents—and 
feel sure that ‘‘ To-lu-la” is but a synonym 
for ‘‘ Cockatelle.” Can it be that this New 
Mexican is but the synonym for our Texan 
*¢ Comanche George ?” It is just possible that 
the present seed vender is the successor to 
the good-will and business of ‘‘ George,” and 
hat he has for a consideration, told him that 
the shrewd business men of Philadelphia and 


New York will, if given an unheard-of name, | 


and described with sufficient extravagance, 
pay from five to 25 cents each for the seeds 
of the common Okra orGumbo, This month 
or next will come the ‘‘ Blue Rose” men, 
with Strawberries as large as tea cups upon 
bushes, and seeds of Asparagus that may be 
cut the same season itis sown. We feel but 
little sympathy for those who are swindled 
by these chaps, as they are almost exclusive- 
ly of the wealthier class. Indeed, we are a 
little pleased when one who grudges his gar- 
dener the sums necessary to buy the needed 
seeds and plants, takes the matter into his 
own hands and buys “‘ Blue Roses,” Trees to 
bear Cherries that weigh a pound, and all 
the rest of it. To those who will take advice 
we say : When a tree, plant, or seed, is claim- 
ed to be unusual in any respect, that is the 
very thing to let alone. Desirable novelties 


are never introduced by unknown strangers. 





A Device for Pulling Stumps. 


A number of devices have been given in 
the American Agriculturist for pulling 
stumps, but the subject has not been ex- 
hausted. ‘G.G.,” Greenville, Illinois, sends 
his method of clearing 
land of stumps, which 
is as follows: A ‘ tri- 
angle” of 3 by 4 ma- 
terial, about 38 feet ’ 
long is madeasshown 2 
in figure 1. <A strong 
log-chain is putaround 
the stump and then passed over the top of the 
triangle, and on to the whiffletrees of the 
team. This instrument serves as a fulcrum 
by means of which the stump is pulled out 
by the draft of the horses. This triangle will 
answer for all small stumps up to 8 inches in 





Fig.1.—THE ‘‘TRIANGLE.”’ 








try a persistent brushing with a stiff brush, 
or the use of a fine-toothed comb for some 
minutes, and unless there is some disease of 
the scalp, the hair will become surprisingly 
moist. Of course those who curl and crimp 
their hair by the use of heated irons, must 
expect it to become injured, and no help can 
be looked for so long as the practice is fol- 
lowed. With others, and in many cases, 
baldness in comparative youth is hereditary, 
and in such cases it is doubtful if any treat- 
ment can be of use. Where the hair has 
fallen on account of severe illness or from 
other temporary cause, some gentle stimulant 
to the scalp may promote or hasten the growth, 
One of the most useful preparations of this 
kind is half an ounce of the Tincture of Can- 
tharides (kept by the druggists) to a quart 
bottle of Bay Rum, using this upon the 
scalp with gentle rubbing on going to bed. 








diameter. Mr.G. writes: “‘two men pulled 
83 stumps in one afternoon. A steady team 
is best ; and it may require an occasional use 
of the axe.” Figure 2 shows fully the man- 
ner of operation of this stump puller. 








The Care of the Hair. 


Some forty years ago there was introduced 
a preparation called ‘‘ Balm of Columbia,” 
which, when used according to the directions, 
produced remarkable results in preventing 
the hair from falling off, and even in causing 
anew crop to grow. Certificates might have 
been obtained from several excellent and 
eminent persons who, within the writer’s 
knowledge, used this ‘‘ Balm” with good re- 
sults, had not the maker lived in England. 
The directions were essentially these. Before 
going to bed, rub the scalp with a stiff brush 
for (we think it was) ten minutes, apply the 
‘‘Balm,” rubsome more minutes and go to 
bed. The whole efficacy of the ‘‘ Balm” 
was due to the ten minutes scrubbing of the 
scalp before it was applied. If the stuff had 
been water, though it was no doubt some 
soothing application, it would, with all this 
rubbing, have done some good. It will be 
found that most of the applications for pre- 
venting baldness and encouraging the growth 
of the hair depend upon either a vigorous 
rubbing of the scalp, or they are prepara- 
tions which are to be first rubbed well into 
the hair and then washed out, thus securing 
the cleanliness so essential to a healthy con- 
dition, Let any one with naturally dry hair 





Fig. 2.—PULLING STUMPS WITH A ‘‘ TRIANGLE.” 





most positively ; the 
" majority of harbers 
fe,| use as a shampooing 
=~} liquid, either a solu- 
tion of “Salts of 
| T: ” alone, or 
gee Mixed with Borax. 
ss They are probably 
=| not aware that ‘‘Salts 
= of Tartar” is but a 
=| name for purified 
= Potash. When a so- 
f@- lution of this is put 
~ wpon the head it 
combines with the 
natural oil of the hair and scalp, and forms 
a soap which makes a dense lather in the 
hair ; this is washed out, and while it effect- 
ually removes the dandruff and dust, it has 
also removed the oil which is needed to keep 
the hair in a healthy condition. Avoid all 
such shampooing. A teaspoonful of powdered 
Borax in a quart of water form a safe sham- 
pooing liquid, but still better is the yolk of an 
egg, worked thoroughly into the hair, applying 
a little at a time, and then washing it out. 
The egg will leave the hair surprisingly clean 
and the scalp soft and free from dandruff, 





A Farm Cart with a Rack. 
—p>—— 


In turning sharp corners, as in a barn- 
yard, and for getting small loads into narrow 








; A FARM CART WITH RACK. 
passage ways, carts are often preferable to 
wagons. A light cart with a rack is shown 
in the accompanying engraving, and is espec- 
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ially designed for drawing green fodder for 
soiling. The rack consists of two bent cross- 
pieces which rest upon the ends of the cart 
box. Three narrow boards run from the rear 
of the raised ends of the cross-pieces and 
keep the fodder from the wheels. When it 
is desired to draw grain, or similar loads, the 
rack can be easily removed from the cart, 


Loading Ice with a Derrick. 


te 
Mr. W. V. Schweitzer, Northampton Co., 
Pa., sends a sketch and description of his 
method of loading ice, which he has em- 





ployed satisfactorily for the last twelve years. 
A tree of medium size stands upon the side 
of the pond, and a derrick is fastened to it, 
as shown in the accompanying engraving. 
The ice is sawed into blocks in the usual man- 
ner, and floated to the side of the pond near 
the derrick. Ice tongs are then fastened 
upon the blocks, and they are raised into the 
air and swung upon the sled. The hardest 
part of filling an ice house is usually the load- 
ing up of the ice; but with an arrangement 
like this it is done quickly and with ease. 


Animal Food for Fowls in Winter. 





> 

If we would have eggs in winter, animal 
food for laying hens is a matter of prime 
importance. A variety of grains, with green 
food, in the shape of cabbages or roots, will, 
if the other conditions are favorable, give 
some eggs. But a regular and large number 
of eggs can only be had with constant sup- 
plies of animal food. One reason why eggs 
are so abundant in the early spring and sum- 
mer is the full supply of insect food that 
fowls find in the open air and the grass, after 
long abstinence in their winter quarters. It 
is a somewhat difficult matter for the average 
farmer to supply animal food to his fowls, 
especially if he lives remote from the shore. 
The wastes of the table, scraps of meat, and 
skimmed milk too often go to the pigs, the 
dog, and the cat. The most economical 
source of supply is these table wastes, and 
if we could in quite too many cases kill off 
the dog and add his carcase to the rations for 
the hens, it would be a double gain, for 
there would be a gain in the neighborhood 
of the supply of mutton, wool, and lambs. 

The most expensive and useless creature 
kept upon the farm is the common cur dog. 








A DERRICK FOR LOADING ICE. 





Put an end to him, and give the rations that 
usually fall to him to the hens. It would 
almost pay to keep a new milch cow through 
the winter for the sake of having skimmed 
milk to give to fowls. A cheap source of 
supply of animal food is ‘‘ chandler’s greaves,” 
or butcher’s scraps. These can generally be 
had in the nearest market town or village 
that supports a butcher at about a cent a 
pound. They generally come in solid cakes 
from 20 to 50 poundsin weight. As the farm 
wagon often comes home empty it will cost 
nothing for freight to get one of these cakes 
to place in the hen-house where the fowls 
can peck it and help 
themselves, The same 
thing is sometimes 
ground and sold at 
high prices as a spe- 
cial feed. But there 
' is no advantage in 
- this. Fowls have giz- 
zards that do their 
own grinding more 
perfectly than the best 
mill, A dead animal 
is frequently drawn 
off to the woods and 
buried or left for the 
dogs. The hens, if it 
is put within reach, 
will bury it more ef- 
fectually and pay 
handsomely for the 
job. If the bones are 
gathered up afier the 
hens have polished 
them, and crushed 
with a stone hammer pretty fine, another 
valuable ration will be added to the stock 
of poultry food, and offer something to 
make egg shells of. If one is near a village 
where there is a fish market, the offal from 
this is valuable food for hens, and it can 
generally be had for the carting. The wastes 
of the slaughter-house, the heads of beeves 
and calves, are a coveted feast for the hens. 
If within easy reach of tide-water there is an 
unfailing supply of animal food. The sea 
weeds, especially rock-weed, kelp, and other 
alge, abound with small animals. The hens 
devour these eagerly, and portions of the 
marine plant, also. Mummychogs [a New 
England, Indian, name for a small fish as 
abundant in salt water as minnows are in 
fresh.—Ep.] throng the ditches that thread 
salt marshes, and may be gathered by the 
pailful, with a scoop net. Nothing is more 
welcome in the hen yard than these little fish, 
and nothing will start the eggs quicker. A 
feed twice a week will make a dainty variety 
in their food. The time to make eggs is in 
February and March, when we get two 
prices for them. See that the hens have an 
abundant supply of animal food. 
CONNECTICUT. 


The Smithfield Club Exhibition. 
—The last show of the Smithfield Club, Eng- 
land, gave unmistakable signs of agricul- 
tural depression. According to the ‘‘ Mark 
Lane Express,” the classes of cattle and 
sheep to which tenant farmers contribute 
most largely were the most defective ; such 
as the long-wool and cross-bred sheep, Here- 
ford cattle,etc. It was in the Highland, Devon 
and Southdown classes—those to which land 
proprietors and persons of wealth contribute 
largely, that the show was unusually good. 











Grape Sugar—Glucose, What is it ? 


When we receive a large number of in- 
quiries on an unusual subject, as of late con- 
cerning Grape Sugar, we feel sure that some 
article of ‘‘newspaper science” is going the 
rounds. We have not seen the article, but 
as one inquirer asks, ‘‘ What articles of food 
are adulterated with it? Is it wholesome or 
otherwise?” itis no doubt something alarm- 
ing. The term Dextrose is now preferred by 
scientific men to Glucose, but we will use the 
old name—Grape Sugar. It is a form of 
sugar that exists in various fruits, being often 
found upon old raisins, and is made artificial- 
ly. It may be made from sawdust, cotton, 
or other form of vegetable fibre, but starch 
is the material generally used in its manufac- 
ture. When starch is boiled for several 
hours in weak Sulphuric Acid (Oil of Vitriol) 
it is converted into Grape Sugar, while the 
acid remains unchanged, and is removed 
by adding some form of carbonate of lime 
to neutralize it. The grape sugar is obtained 
on evaporating the liquid. It is sometimes 
in crystals, but usually as a thick syrup. Any 
form of starch may be used ; in this country 
it is the starch of Indian corn, while in Eu- 
rope it is usually potato starch. It differs 
from cane sugar (produced also by the Beet, 
some of the Sorghums, and Sugar Maple), in 
having less than half the sweetening power. 
It is said to be used in Europe to adulterate 
the common sugars, but in this country, 
where such sugars are little used, it is more 
likely to be mixed with syrup. It is easily 
detected by the chemist, but for others, its 
lack of sweetness is the readily applied test. 


A Truck for Moving Heavy Furniture, 


a 
J. Waugh, Washington Co., Pa., writes: 
‘‘ A very convenient truck for moving heavy 
objects can be easily made by spiking four 
stout pieces together for a horizontal frame, 
with four very strong casters as the running 
gear. To move a piano, as through a narrow 
door, place a box, about three feet long, on 
the truck, The box 
should be strong and 
-, just high enough 
= when placed on the 
truck, to come a half 
inch or so higher than 
the under side of the piano. Bring the truck 
close along the rear of the piano, and then 
place the lower edge of the same on the box. 
Having done this, two persons can go to the 
front of the piano, take hold of the front feet 
and turn the instrument up on the box, or 
truck. Next, remove the legs and pedal and 
trundle it to its place. 
I have often, with one 
other person, moved 
and set up a piano, by 
means of this simple 
contrivance, in less 
than ten minutes, ; 
For moving a stove or , ; 
other heavy object,the —_ i og re 
box can be taken off f 
the truck. The box is only used to make the 
truck high enough to rest the lower edge of 
the piano on. It will be seen that at no time 
is it necessary to lift more than half the 
piano.” The low truck is shown in figure 1, 
and with the heavy box in place in figure 2. 
Where heavy household furniture is to be 
frequently moved this truck is very handy.. © 








Fig. 1.—THE TRUCK. 
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Everybody Send Something. 


It would be rare to find a man (or woman), 
fn this ingenious ‘‘ Universal Yankee Na- 
tion,” who has not a mode or way of doing 
something that he (or she) considers superior 
to the way others do the same thing. And 
no doubt this opinion is very often right. 
There are thousands of little labor-saving, 
labor-helping devices and contrivances, the 
product of individual skill, not as a rule con- 
sidered important enough to be patented or 
otherwise brought to public notice, and yet 
which would be of practical value, or usefully 
suggestive, to tens of thousands of others. 

The Readers of the American Agriculturist 
in one sense constitute a great ‘‘ Mutual Im- 
provement Association,” each one of whom 
can contribute some thought or hint useful 
to a great number of others. 

Now, what we desire and specially ask is, 
that our readers will, one and all, cast about 
and see if they cannot send us now—not 
next year—a description of something which, 
if adopted by their neighbors, would be use- 





ful in in-door and out-door work, no matter | 


how small the item. To illustrate: A 
subscriber described to us his mode of 
stopping a cow from drawing her own 
milk. 
pipe—a piece of gas pipe—open at the ends, 
and with a few little holes filed along 
the sides into the interior of the tube. This 
was put across the mouth of the cow, and 
the two ends fastened to the horns with a 
stout string. 
terfere with eating, yet prevented any suck- 


ing, because the air entered the mouth | 
through the open ends of the tube and the | 


filed holes). We made an engraving and 
printed it, with a description, in the American 
Agriculturist. Many hundreds of our read- 
ers at once adopted it. One reader, a’ business 
man, not a farmer, wrote that it was worth 
$100 to him, for he had an imported cow 
that cost him $150, but he would have sold 
her for $50, could he have found a buyer, 
because she persisted in ‘‘ milking herself.” 
The above device cured her at once, and she 
was again well worth the $150 she cost him ; 
so this little item was worth $100 to him. 
We could give a multitude of like examples. 
Let us have, therefore, from you, reader, a 
description of anything of your own devising, 
or that you have seen, no matter how simple, 
that will be useful to others. No need 
to be particular about the style of writing; 
the editors will fix that. Give the ideas 
merely so that we can understand them. 
Whenever possible, give us a rough pencil 
sketch, however rude, even if but a few 
lines, and give dimensions, that our artists 
can work up an illustration or explanatory 
engraving. Pictures bring things right to 
the understanding far better than words 
can do. Send usa description of anything, 
or of any mode of doing work, out-door or in- 
door, that is not known by everybody else. 


Spreading Manure in Winter. 
— 





There is no season in which manure can be 
drawn to the field with such ease as in win- 
ter. When hauling manure it is usually best 
to drop it in heaps, and leave it to be spread 
by a man who follows soon after. There are 


several methods of dumping the manure, but 
the most satisfactory to us has been to use a 
manure hook, shown in figure 1. The bot- 


It was hardly seen, did not in- | 





It was merely a short bit of iron | 





tom of the sled or wagon should be formed 
of loose planks, each with its ends shaved 
down to form handles. The side and end 
pieces of the box, though closely fitting, are 
not fastened together, so that they can be 


Fig. 1.—A MANURE HOOK. - 


removed one at atime. One side or an end 
board is first taken out, and with a manure 
hook a sufficient amount of the load removed 
for the first heap. The manner of unloading 









the manure, from the box above described, is, 
shown in figure 2. The other side and ends 
are afterwards taken off, and finally the bot- 
tom pieces are raised and the sled or wagon 
is soon emptied. , In dropping the heaps they 


should be left, as nearly as may bein straight | 


rows, and of a size, and distance apart de- 
termined by the amount of manure to be 
spread. 
rod from one another each way, and eight 
heaps are made from a load, there will be 
twenty loads per acre. In spreading such 
heaps the manure is thrown eight feet each 
way and the whole ground iscovered. It is 
important that the spreading be done in 
a careful and thorough manner, each portion 
of the surface getting its proper share of the 
manure. It is important also that all lumps 
be broken up. The work of spreading manure 
‘can, and therefore should not, be slighted. 





The J apanese Maples. 


It was our good fortune to see the very 
first set of the choicer Japanese Maples that 
came out from Japan. These were sent by 
Mr. Thomas Hogg to his brother James, and 
as we lived at that time not far from Mr. 
James Hogg, we had great pleasure in occa- 
sionally visiting and watching the develop- 
ment of the apparently lifeless sticks, as they 
seemed, when first received, into forms more 
beautiful than any illustrations have yet pic- 
tured. It should be a matter of no little 
pride to American horticulturists that these 
maples came into cultivation through the 
agency of one of their number, who sent 
them, and another who cared for them, and 
thus secured them for future propagation. 
It is convenient to speak of them as “ Ja- 


If they are placed regularly one | 














panese Maples,” without reference to their 
origin, whether it may be from Acer poly- 
morphum, A. Japonicum, or other species de- 
scribed and figured in the great work of Sie- 
bold & Zuccarini. Horticulturally, they will 
be known as ‘‘ Japanese Maples,” whatever 
species they may be referred to. That some 
of the species of Maples in Japan have a 
marked tendency to vary is shown by the 
engravings in the work above referred to, 
and it is greatly to the credit. of the Japanese 
gardeners that they have seized upon and 
perpetuated these beautiful forms by graft- 
ing. One of our Japanese correspondents 
sends us a catalogue published there, by what 
seems to bea ‘“‘self-printing ” process of some 
kind. This shows that these forms are held 
in esteem by the Japanese, 
es and it also shows that we 
have, in this country, all 
the varieties that they have 
at home. Any description 
§ whichshould present them 
... accurately would be re- 
- garded as extravagant by 
those who had not seen 
them. These beautiful 
maples are, so far as test- 
ed, perfectly hardy. They 
are from one or twe to 
eight or ten feet in hight, 
= and whether small or 
large, are perfectly formed 
trees. Several years ago 
Mr. Hogg placed the stock 
of these trees in the hands 
fe of Parsons & Sons Co., 
Flushing, N. Y. At firstit 
seemed impossible to prop- 
agate them, but this difficulty was overcome 
by the skillful Mr. Trumpy, and they are now 
multiplied in sufficient quantities to offer for 
sale. When Mr. H. W. Sargent prepared a 
supplement for the last edition of ‘‘ Down- 
ing’s Landscape Gardening,” he predicted that 
the laying out of large domains would soon 
give way to the establishment of smaller 
places, and cited these Japanese Maples as 
among the trees that would be used in the 
decoration of such grounds. We do not 
know how a small place can be more at- 
tractively embellished than by the use of 
these Japanese Maples. The catalogue of Par- 
sons’ Sons Co. describes the leading varieties 
of these interesting Japanese Maples. 


A Dung-Beetle.—The droppings of the 
larger farm stock in the pasture need to be 
more thoroughly distributed than they are 
by the animals, other- . 
wise a portion of the 
surface is starved, 
while other parts, 
being over-manured, 
develop too rank a 
growth. A beetle, or 
“knocker,” shown in 4 DUNG-BEETLE. 
the engraving may be used’ to equally. dis- 
tribute the manure over the field. It con- 
sists of a head-piece, 18 inches long=-one end 
with a square face and the other trimmed 
down to a sharp point. Only the lower part 
of the handle is shown in the engraving. 
In using this instrument the dry dung is 
loosened with the sharp end of the head and 
afterwards struck with the face. A lad with 
one of these beetles can go over a pasture 
quite rapidly, doing very effective work in 
distributing the droppings of the animals, 
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How to Carve a Turkey. 


> 
Several have suggested that, having told 
how to cook a turkey, last month, we should 
supplement that article by one showing how 
to carve it. It is easy for almost any one to 





Fig. 1.—CARVING A TURKEY. 


learn how to divide a turkey respectably, but 
to do it skillfully is an accomplishment which 
can only be acquired by those who have a 
talent in that direction. Every boy—indeed, 
every girl (for the most skillful carver we 
ever saw was a woman) should learn to 
carve. In carving a turkey, as there is con- 
siderable difference in practice as to details— 
we will briefly give our own method in carv- 
ing for a family not large enough to require 
the whole turkey at one meal. For a large 
company, a skillful carver places his fork in 
the bird, and does not remove it until the 
whole is divided, and in carving but one side 
all cutting should be done before taking out 
the fork, The turkey, having all strings and 
skewers used in trussing removed, is placed 
on the table with its head (or neck) at the 
carver’s left hand. A skilled carver will not 
rise from his seat, but most persons find it 
more convenient to stand while carving. 
First insert the fork firmly, as indicated in fig. 
1; then remove the whole leg and thigh by a cut 
shown at a; next remove the wing by a cut, 
as at b, letting these parts lie on the platter. 
Then cut downwards as many slices from the 
breast—the white meat—as there are persons 
to be served (as shown by the lines at ¢); then 
make an opening into the cavity of the bird 
at a place now hidden by the leg, for dip- 
ping out the stuffing. Next separate the 
leg (drumstick) from the thigh, or second 
joint; the platter should be large enough to 
allow this to be done upon it, but if there is 
not room, a plate must be used. To hit the 
joint, notice the movements in an uncooked 
turkey; it is indicated 
by a line in fig. 2; and 
“\ the separation is easily 
=, made with the right 
“cut. The thigh, or 
second joint, should 
yield at least three 
portions ; one with the bone, and two with- 
out, and a piece of this, with a slice from 
the breast served, unless some one is known 
to prefer a part of the drumstick — as 
many do—the thigh and drumstick will 
usually make three portions of dark meat, 
each; some prefer ali white meat, and their 
liking, if not known, should be asked. Al- 
ways lay the pieces outer, or skin side up, 
and add a small spoonful of stuffing. Unless 
the preferences are known, it is proper to ask 
if stuffing will be taken, and in doing this, do 
not be affected and call it ‘‘ dressing”—which 
it is not. The carver’s task ends with supply- 
ing each one as above mentioned, and the 
plate goes to the server of vegetables. If 
there is an old person present, or one known 
to be particular as to food on account of im- 
perfect teeth, there is a choice bit just below 
where the thigh is removed, known to many 





Fig. 2.—a LEG. 








as the ‘‘ tenderloin,” which is easily removed. 
The side-bone, which many carvers reserve 
for themselves, is removed by placing the 
knife in close to the rump and pressing it to- 
wards the head, when a thin plate of bone 
will come away with some choice pickings 
upon it. The wish-bone may be removed by 
cutting down from above, as shown at d, d. 
There is a side-bone to which the wing is at- 
tached, the removal of which is not difficult, 
but it cannot well be described. The wing 
gives one good cut, that nearest the body, 
and this may be served as white meat. If 
one side of the turkey is not enough for the 
company, the other is to be proceeded with 
in the same manner. The best way to learn 
to carve is to carefully watch an expert, and 
note his operations. A close examination of 
the turkey before it is cooked will help in giv- 
ing a knowledge of the position of the joints. 





Bee Notes for February. 


BY L. C. ROOT. 


> 

Bees need no other care during the present month 
than to keep the rooms where they are stored suit- 
ably ventilated and at a proper temperature, The 
frequent inquiries, at this season, as to the best 
feeder to be used, proves that many have not fur- 
nished their bees with sufficient stores to carry 
them through the winter. 
good yield the past season was very largely due to 
the fact that our bees were in fine condition in the 
spring. Still if I had bees without sufficient honey 
at this season of the year, I should make an effort 
to save them. The first thing necessary is good 
food. Donot take the advice of some, and use cheap 
food, made from grape sugar which they recom- 
mend. We know of nothing better than best “A” 
sugar. Next in importance is the manner of pre- 
paring and feeding it, as this should differ accord- 
ing to the season. In winter, the food should be 
as free from moisture as is possible, and be placed 
where the bees can have ready access to it. Pre- 
pare a piece of board of suitable thickness, just 
large enough to cover the top of the frames, and 
not allow the warmth to escape. Nail cleats on one 
side, at each end, to prevent warping, and with a 
sharp chisel scoop out the center of the board, 
forming a trough large enough to hold as much 
as it is desired to feed. Then make a quantity of 
candy as follows: Put the sugar in a saucepan with 





I am positive that our | 





| 


doors. I admit that they may be safely wintered 
out of doors during milder winters, but I think the 
experiences of the present season will convince 
many beekeepers of the necessity of adopting some 
system of wintering their swarms adequate to the 
emergencies of our uncertain northern climate, 


a = 
The “Kennett Nose-Bag.” 
> 

When a feed of oats is placed in one of the com- 
mon cylindrical canvas nose-bags, the horse gets 
on well for a while, but as he soon lowers the line 
at which the oats stand, the food gets beyond reach, 
There are the oats, but when the animal’s head is 
lowered to reach them, the attachment of the bas- 
ket remaining the same, the food recedes also, and 
the poor animal is made to rehearse the part of 
Tantalus. If there is any support near by against 
which the horse can push the bag towards his 
mouth, he often makes intelligent use of it. Gen- 
erally the last portions of his ration can be but par- 
tially secured by jerks and flirts of the bag, which 
effect but little else than a scattering and waste of 
oats. Many kind-hearted teamsters unconsciously 
practice cruelty to animals by the use of badly 
shaped and poorly fitted nose-bags. The remedy 
for this trouble is so simple, that on seeing it, one 
wonders that it had not been thought of long ago 
—merely to make a nose-bag that is not attached to 
a horse’s head solely. At the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Agricultural Society at Carlisle, England, 
in July last, the “Kennett Nose-bag”’ was exhibited, 
and the contrivance thought of sufficient impor- 





THE ‘“‘ KENNETT NOSE-BAG.”’ 


tance to be figured in the recent volume of the 
Journal of the Society, from which we reproduce 
the engraving. The bag is in shape “like a sock 
cut off at the ankle,” or as we should say, a stock- 
ing-foot. The open part receives the horse’s nose, 


| where are straps for fastening-it to the head-gear, 


| and two ample ventilating eyelet-holes. 


a little water and a small proportion of flour and 


boil, stirring it until it begins to grain. 
candy into the trough described, and when suffi- 
ciently cooled remove the cover of the hive and 
invert the board upon it, so that the food comes over 
the cluster of bees. This being the warmest place 
in the hive, the bees can secure the food most 
readily. As to the best method of feeding liquid 
food, there is variety of opinion. I would not ad- 


vise the feeding in the liquid form at this season, 
but as in spring a feeder for this purpose will 
be needed, I give my preference. 


1 think that the 





THE VAN DEUSEN FEEDER. 


Van Deusen feeder, shown in the engraving answers 
all the requirements better than any other. This is 
filled, as shown at the left hand, and when inverted 
and placed over the opening at the top of the hive, 
no honey or syrup will escape, except as it is taken 
by the bees. As I aman earnest advocate of in-doar 
wintering, I urge the readers of these Notes to care- 
fully observe the results of the severe weather of the 
present winter upon the bees being wintered out of 


Pour this | 





The toe, 
or small end of the bag is attached to a strap 
which passes around the horse’s neck. It needs 
no description to make it evident that when the 
horse lowers its head the grain will run down to 
within reach of his lips. A trial demonstrates the 
utility of the affair. Whether it is called “ Ken- 
nett’? from the inventor, or the place where the 
nose-bag was made, we are not informed, but it 
was exhibited by a person with another name. 
SS 





The Difference of a Dollar in a 
Sced Sower.—The difference between $5 and 
$6 in the price of an article, may make all the 
difference between doing business at a loss or ata 
profit. The Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., no 
doubt think this is the case. They sent an adver- 
tisement of the ‘‘ Cahoon Seed Sower’’ at $6— 
which is the regular price of that excellent imple- 
ment. When the announcement appeared it read 
with most provoking distinctness, ‘‘ Price $5.” 
Of course ‘‘nobody did it,” or as the daily papers 
have it: ‘The types made us say ’’ $5 instead of $6. 
We greatly regret the annoyance this error must 
cause both customer and manufacturer. All we 
can do to make amends is to say very distinctly 
that the price of Cahoon’s Seed Sower is not $5— 
but is Six Dollars, and the sower is cheap at that. 

- a re 

The Exportation of Applesto Europe 
during the past year has been unprecedented in its 
extent. Messrs. W.& C. Smith, Dey St., who ex- 
port only selected fruit, have kept us advised as 
to the exports for each month, and we now give the 
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aggregate up to the end of December. The largest 
amount was received at Liverpool, which was 
15,000 bbls. The receipts at all the foreign ports 
from the United States and Canada up to Dec. 
81st, were 976,000 bbls—nearly a million of barrels 
of apples! Dec. 31st, Baldwins sold in Liverpool 
at 18s, and 14s., or about equal to $3.25 or $8.50. 





Sundry Humbugs. 
a> aR 
In our last we 
gave the ‘Official 


List” of those that 
the Post Office De- 
partment, with offi- 
cial brevity, terms 
“Frauds.” The util- 
ity of this publica- 
tion is shown by the 
fact that we have 
everal inquiries which would 
not have been made had our 
friends seen this list before 
& writing. The law depriving 
Geiss yascals of the use of the mails 
Pee ee is sufficiently explicit, and the 
Post Office officials—at least those of New York 
City, where the greatest share of the business is 
done—are heartily in earnest in its enforcement. 
Yet, in spite of all this, swindling operations are 
so profitable that those engaged in them will not 
give up their business without an effort to circum- 
vent the Jaw and its officers. At any rate, much is 
gained by the publication of this list. If our 
friends find a name there, that is being recorded, 
settles the matter, so far as that party is concerned. 
Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism 
are all forms of one force, and one which is very 
little understood. The simplest laws of electricity 
(and we use that term as including the others) are 
so little known, that even among fairly intelligent 
people, if some one says that such a thing is due to 
“ electricity,’’ all the rest are silent, because know- 
ing nothing of the matter, they do not venture to 
discuss it. This being the case with people who are 
regarded as educated, it is not surprising that those 
who have had fewer advantages, should be hum- 
bugged by ‘‘ Galvanic Batteries’? and other things 
which owe their success to the general lack of 
knowledge of electrical matters. Any intelligent 
boy who has studied any fair school ‘“ Natural 
Philosophy” should know after an examination 
of any of thcse 
Galvanic Batteries 
that it would be impossible for them to produce 
any electrical effect whatever. Yet these “‘ bat- 
teries’ are sold by thousands. One of the chaps 
publishes an eight page ‘‘ Quarterly Herald,”’ set- 
ting forth the virtues of his thing, which is of no 
more use medicinally than any other lump of any 
other metal. The makers of these gimcracks as- 
sert their utility with much false science, but we 
can only assert their absolute worthlessness. We 
cannot tell why these things are useless without 
writing a treatise, and are, therefore, obliged to 
ask our friends to accept our assertion that we 
have examined the most prominently advertised of 
these so-called “‘ batteries,’? and know, that accord- 
ing to all accepted principles, it is utterly impos- 
sible that they can have any action whatever, 
good, bad, or indifferent. So with the so-called 
**Electric Hair Brushes.” 

They are good or bad, according to the quality 
of the bristles used in making them. Whatever 
they will do in the curative line, any other brush, 
not “electric”? will do as well, if as well made, 
and have the advantage of not costing somuch.... 
Here we havea circular somewhat different from 
the one used so many years, of the 

‘Celebrated French Illuminating Fluid.”’ 

“ Beautiful Gas-light at your own Firesides.” 
“‘Brilliancy and Economy Combined.”’ ‘“ The Ex- 
celsior burners,” etc. This circular is sent ‘‘ To the 
Lady or Gentleman of the House,’ who is asked to 
preserve it “ until our agent calls.” Thisis another 
of those murderous schemes that we have again 
and again exposed, and yet the same thing appears 












under some new form. The object of this circular 
is to induce people, under the plea of economy, to 
burn one of the cheap petroleum liquids, using 
the “‘ Excelsior Burner.’? We can only say with 
all the emphasis that can be put into a single word, 
Don’t! 

Don’t use the “Excelsior,” or any other burner 
that requires or permits the use of Gasoline, Ben- 
zine, or'Naphtha, or any similar liquid. If a per- 
son were to offer to heat the house cheaply by well- 
regulated discharges of gunpowder, every one 
would reject the plan at once, because of its dan- 
ger. The lighting by any of these cheap oils is not 
a bitless dangerous. We give in an article else- 
where one of the many melancholy illustrations 
that enforce our caution against using any of these 
cheap oils in any manner whatever. Some may 
think that we repeat this too often, but when 
we know the deadly nature of these articles, and 
see the specious devices under which people 
are induced to use them, we cannot refrain from 
giving the repeated warning.... We had some- 
thing to say last month about 


** County Histories” 
in New York State, and now learn thst a similar 
scheme is afoot in Wisconsin. One of our friends 
writes that a ‘“‘ History’? of his County is offered 
for $8, which can not be worth more than a quarter 
of the price, and that some of the old settlers have 
paid from $40 to $50 to have tkeir portraits insert- 
ed. Wesee no fraud about that. Personal vanity 
may lead people into foolish expense, but if one 
agrees to pay a certain sum to have his likeness 
put in a book, and it is done according to contract, 
we see no cause for complaint.... A correspon- 
dent in Ohio tells how farmers in the Southeastern 
part of his State and in the northern part of West 
Virginia have been 
Shorn by Means of Shears, 

A glib-tongued fellow visits a farmer of means 
with a pair of pruning shears, which he shows to 
have great cutting-power. He will sell “ rights” 
for the sale of the shears in that County. The 
shears, it is claimed, can be purchased for $1.50 
each, and sell at $5 each, affording a handsome 
profit. An excursion about the neighborhood, and 
showing the shears, convinces the farmer that they 
will be readily taken at the price. The farmer is 
convinced that he has a profitable thing, pays a 
round sum for the Township or County “ right,” 
and the stranger departs. When the farmer or- 
ders the shears from the manufactory where they 
were said to be made, he learns that they have no 
such shears, but can make them for $7 or $8 per 
pair! Our correspondent states that one farmer 
was induced to pay $1,500 for such a right, which 
would be incredible, did we not know of equally 
improbable things done elsewhere. It would be 
well for farmers and others to stick to their proper 
business. They may be sure that, as a general 
thing, all similar schemes of making money rapidly 
are fraudulent. [nthe case in hand, if the shears, 
as represented, could be bought at $1.50 and readily 
sold at $5 each, it should occur to a shrewd person 
that this man could no: do better than to sell the 
shears himself. Sometimes we come across 


Medical Humbugs 
that are difficult to treat. For example, we have 
from several quarters an announcement of an ad- 
vertising doctor who makes most extraordinary 
claims, accompanied by a whole broadside sheet of 
figures of the most disgusting deformities. Yet 
there are among the references given by this ‘ doc- 
tor’? (whom we would not trust with the broken 
leg of 2 pet cat), the names of several persons we 
have known, almost from boyhood, as being highly 
respectable and excellent men. Some, from a good- 
natured inability to say ‘‘ No,” and others who feel 
flattered at the idea that their names are thought 
valuable, often give countenance to miserable 
quackery. Still, whatever references these chaps 
may bring, we advise our readers to have nothing 
to do with those who publish their cures in this 
manner... . Here isan inquiry from Virginia about 
Shark’s Oil for Deafness. 
The writer says that it is offered by a certain 





house in New York, and he wishes us to “ investi- 
gate said house as to its character,’’ and also to 
give our “‘ opinion of Shark’s Oil.’? We will not dis- 
cuss this “ house,” but have no doubt that “ Shark’s 
Oil” is just as good as any other grease for deaf- 
ness—or any other purpose. The belief in the effi- 
cacy of the fat of any particular animal belongs to 
the past ages, and has well nigh died out. No 
doubt many of our readers can recollect the time 
when Goose-grease for croup, and Skunk’s grease 
for the mumps were regarded among the “sure 
cures.””. .. . Several have asked about a person in 
New York City who 
Guarantees to Cure Fits. 

We can only say in reply to those who inquire, 
that there is no such ‘Doctor’ in the “ Medical 
Register,” and that we should not employ any one 
who “ guaranteed ” to cure anything. . . Our opin- 
ion is asked about some one’s “‘ Magic Insoles,” 
for which wonderful curative powers are claimed. 
As we are very matter-of-fact people, we prefer our 
insoles without any ‘‘ magic”? in them. It is 
not often that we have a humbug especially “‘ dedi- 
cated ” to the ladies, but we must now warn 


Ladies Who Cultivate Flowers to Beware, 
He dresses well, is plausible (our informant 
says “‘ gassy’’) andisabout 30. He represents the 
Dutch house of Van H., in Philadelphia, though he 
is not an agent, for people have been badly hum- 
bugged by agents. The Philadelphia Van H. is re- 
lated to the celebrated Van H. in Holland—indeed 
they are the only Holland people who come to 
America with bulbs. This young man of 30, who is 
not an agent, takes to an Ohio city, a piece of infor- 
mation which is most important, if true; so import- 
ant, that we wonder why it was not let loose in 
Philadelphia or elsewhere. It is nothing less than 
that Mr. Van. H. (of Holland, we presume) has 
succeeded in producing a remarkable 


Hybrid between Gladiolus and Lily! 
which gladiolus and which lily is not stated, but 
which ever it is, the hybrid has all its beauties and 
none of its faults. Moreover, it is bushy, and as 
to being a constant bloomer, why it does nothing 
but bloom! Messrs. Van H. wish to introduce this 
floral wonder in that particular Ohio city—and very 
good of them it is. He—this well-dressed man of 
30, who is ‘‘no agent””—is to select four ladies (for- 
getting that ‘“there’s luck in odd numbers”) two 
at each extreme of the city, give each fourteen 
bulbs each (more even*numbers); the select four 
‘are to follow directions exactly, are to agree not to 
part with them; they are to commence forcing the 
bulbs at once; in about six weeks they will be in 
full bloom, and will continue to blow without inter- 
mission until September, being all the while 

The Wonder of the World, 
or that part of it located in that Ohio city. In 
autumn, this man who is not an agent, will come 
along and supply the great demand that will be 
created. These bulbs will produce only one new 
bulb in place of the old one, but the Van H.’s have 
a way of raising these hybrids from seed (!) and thus 
supply the demand. He gives the bulbs, but—you 
see the expenses of the house are great, and while 
he gives the bulbs, the lady who receives them has 
the benefit of their wonderful flowers all the sum- 
mer, and she might be willing to give $2 for the 
14, just to help pay travelling expenses. He will 
leave them if she will not pay the $2 pow, but next 
fall her 14 bulbs will be $6, and all the rest of it. 
Our correspondent’s wife did not bite, and he asks 
us to say ifshe did wrong. We have often said 
that no really valuable novelty is ever introduced 
in this way. Were there such a thing as a hy- 
brid between the lily and gladiolus, the journals 
would have announced it as one of the great feats 
of modern horticulture. The bulbs would be 
taken up in Europe at $10, or almost any other 
price each, and it would be equally high-priced in 
this country for many years. New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Cincinnati, and all the other horticul-» 
tural centers would take it up at higher prices, and 
it could by no possibility be distributed by a travel- 
ling young man of 30, agent or no agent. Let all 
cultivatorsof flowers beon the look out for this chap. 
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A Country Cottage, Costing $750. 


BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 


aE 

These designs are intended to supply acom- 
fortable, neat dwelling, for those who can 
afford but asmall expense. Allowing $750 
for the house, and $250 for land, the interest 
and taxes amount to about $6 per month or 
about $72 to $75a year. The accommodations 
are sufficient for a small family, and these 
may be increased at any time by additions 


— f 


|| 





LIVING ROOM 
12’6"*19' 


PARLOR 
12’ 13'6" 


VERANDA 


Fig. 4.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


at either side or in the rear.... Exterior— 
(figures 1 and 2). The foundation to show 2} 
feet above the graded earth, but this hight 
should be increased for clay soils, to insure a 
healthful dryness to the interior. The gen- 


eral outlines are devised to secure economy, 





like appearance. The front veranda, rear 
porch, and cornice projections serve largely 
to protect the side 
covering, and en- 
trances, from storms, 
besides contributing 
cheerful and domes- 
tic effects.... Cel= 
lar (fig. 3).—Hight, 
of ceiling 6'/. feet. 
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It extends under the a — 
entire building, has i Fah 
an outside entrance | — =" 








from the rear, two {| N 
windows, andastairs (SS WYO 
leading to the prin- 
cipal living room.... 





First Story (fig. Mes Ss 8 
4)—Hight of ceil- *'* 3.—PLAN OF CELLAR 
(REDUCED). 


ing, 9 feet. It con- 
tains a parlor, living-room, and a hall, en- 
tered from the front piazza, and communi- 
cating directly with each room. The parlor 
has two front windows, and a door commu- 
nicating with the living-room. A 5-inch 
thimble is placed in the left-hand chimney 
flue, 2 feet above the floor. A mantel is im- 
mediately above the thimble, and in the mid- 
dle of that side of the room. The living- 
room has an outside door from the rear, and 
windows on three sides. An alcove is formed 
at one end, with closets on each side. A part 
of one closet is utilized as a passage to the 
cellar, the remaining space being fitted with 
shelving... Second Story—(figure 5).— 
Hight of ceiling 4 feet at the sides, and fol- 
lowing the rafters to the level of 8 feet. The 
steep roof favors ‘‘head room,” so that the 
entire space may be used without inconven- 
ience. The divisions are arranged to require 
little space for the hall, leaving the rooms as 
large as possible... Construction.—The 
foundations are of broken stone, chimneys 
of brick, plastering, ‘‘ three coat work.” The 
frame is of sawed timber, thoroughly fitted 


| 





Fig, 2.—SIDE ELEVATION OF THE HOUSE. 





and braced in all the upper angles of the | 


principal parts. ; 
from sills to plates. The roofs are of the best 
quality pine shingles; those for the main 


The side studding extends | 


roof are laid on 1} by 2-inch lath, and for the | 


veranda and porch, on dressed planking laid | 


face down. The timber work of the veranda 





| 
| 


| 





| and at the same time a pleasing and home- | and gables, is dressed and chamfered. The 


flooring inside is of tongued and grooved 
spruce, inside of pine with paint-filled joints. 
The interior wood finish is of seasoned 
white pine. The painting is of the best 
materials, two coats. The colors best suited 
are light ‘‘cool” gray for the body, and light 
drab for trimmings, with the chamfer work 
and sash cut in with siennas.—Estimate 3 

58 yards Excavation, at 25c. per yard................ $ 14,50 

820 feet Stone Work at 8c. per foot.... ........ceeeeee 65.60 
1,500 Brick in chimneys at $12 per M....... ..... ee. 18.00 

840 yards Plastering at ee WG isians, cone cscdees . 68) 
2,150 feet Timber, at $15 per M............. rsa bin 82.25 
2 Sills 4x7 in. 26 ft. long. 1 Girder 4x6 in. 26 ft. long. 


2 Sills 4x7 in. 20 ft. long. 84 Beams 2x7 in. 20 ft. iong. 
2 Ties 4x6 in. 26 ft. long. 28 Rafters 3x4 in. 16 ft. long. 










4 Ties 4x6 in. 20 ft. long. | 1 Ridge 8x8 in. 26 ft. long. 

4 Posts 4x6 in. 18 ft. long. | 1 Veranda 8x7 in. 100 ft. long. 
Ce Ee re ere re 7 
200 Wall Strips, at 12c. $24 ;1°0 Siding, at 28c. #26 40... €0 40 
160 Shing'ing Lath, at 6c. each.................. --. 960 
82 Planking for Veranda Roof, 4% in. at 16c.. soe, Dae 
83 bunches Shingles, at $1.25 each............. As 
75 ft. tin Gutters and Leaders. at 8C............-.seeeee 6 00 
115 Inside Flooring at 28. 2ach........-vecescscccsecseees 82 20 
34 Outside Flooring at 15c. each............seceesecceees 5 10 
2 Cellar Windows, at $8 CACh.........cccccescceccceces 6 00 
DEISIE WINDOWS, BUUG COD ig cei ccnnsccrcccssvoccessenes 54 00 
2 Vents, $2; 12 doors, at $6 each, $72... ......ecceceee 74 00 
2 Stairs, $80; Veranda and Stoop finish $20..... -»- 50 00 

Shelves and Closet finish, $10; Nails, $10............ 20 00 
Carting, $10; Painting $60 ; Cornice materials $12.. 82 00 


BED ROOM 
BED ROOM 8'x 93" 


9'3"x 12'6" 


CHAMBER 
12! « 15' 6° 





Fig. 5.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY, 


¢ axpentars’ labor, not included above.............. 85 00 
Incidentals, including various items...... yruxeskene 17 2 


Total cost of the building, completed........... 7 $750 
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The Jerszy Cow, “Coomassie.” 


—_~<-— 


A recent visit to Jersey allowed us to see 
(the most celebrated herds and the most highly 
‘esteemed single animals upon the Island. No 
‘cow was so frequently mentioned and praised 
‘as ‘‘Coomassie,” and we were glad to find, 
‘upon an inspection, 
that she had not 
been  overpraised, 
but that her reputa- 
tion as one of the 
most noted animals 
upon the Island was 
well founded. ‘‘Coo- 
massie,” No. 1442, J. 
H. B., is owned by 
Cc. F. Dorey, Esq., 
of Trinity Parish, 
She was calved in 
1871, and in 1874 
won the Parochial 
prize at the Show of 
the Royal Jersey 
Agricultural Socie- 
ty. An account of 
her remarkable ca- 2 
reer as a prize-taker & 
is thus given in @ 
Thornton’s ‘History | 
of Jersey Cattle:” 
‘‘In 1875 she took sliiaeaiaadiaa 
the first prize at oe soaee Cay 
the Trinity and St. Martin’s Local Show; 
in 1876, the first prize at the R. J. A. S. Show ; 
in 1877, at the Trinity and St. Martin’s Local, 
first and Parochial prize at the R. J. A.S. May 
Show, and second and Parochial prize at the 
Special Show, August 2d; in 1878, first prize 
in the Extra Class for prize-takers only, and 
third prize for cows giving the richest milk.” 
In these shows, where competition is so active, 
the number of animals in each class is so 
large, and the judging so close and critical, 
a second, or even a third prize means more 
than it does with 
us, where judging is 
often hurried, and 
anything less than § 
a first prize is re- 
garded of little 
value. The engray- 
ing, which accurate- 
ly reproduces an ex- 
cellent photograph, 
gives a good idea of 
‘‘Coomassie.” The 
breeders of Jerseys, 
to meet the demands | 
of fashion, have evi- 
dently been breed- 
ing for fancy points 
too exclusively for 
many years, and 
often to the disre- Bm 
gard of more es- =a 
sential characters. 
There are still many 
animals upon the 
Island, of which 
**Coomassie” may 
be regarded as a type, that indicate that the 

highest quality is not of necessity associated 
with solid colors, black switches, etc. Such 
animals, under a judicious system of selec- 
tion and breeding, would serve as the founda- 
tion of families that might rank among the 
very best forall useful qualities, and even add 
to the already high reputation as butter- 























makers now enjoyed by the Jerseys. Butter 
making being the test, there are better Jerseys 
here than on the Island. When we repeated 
the records of “‘Alphea” ‘“‘ Jersey Belle of Scit- 
uate” and‘‘Eurotas,” as given in these columns 
last year, to our Jersey friends, they were too 










‘¢ COOMASSIE,”? OWNED BY 0. F. DOREY, TRINITY PARISH, 


extraordinary” was given in a tone which 
said as plainly as words: ‘“‘ How was it done!” 





Some African Cattle. 


Sige 

In tracing the origin of the breeds of do- 
mesticated cattle, as they now exist in vari- 
ous countries, naturalists have come to the 
conclusion that they have descended from sev- 
eral different species, which are now mostly 
extinct. The domestic cattle of southern 
countries have a more or less prominent 


A GROUP OF THE HUMPED CATTLE OF AFRICA, 
hump on the back, while northern cattle are 
without this mark, and it is supposed that the 
breeds with humps and the humpless breeds 
must have had a very different ancestry. In 
Africa, where there is a very strict separation 
into tribes that have little or no intercourse 
with one another, there are found several well 
marked breeds of humped cattle, those of one 











tribe differing from those of another, by rea- 
son of long continued breeding without any 
intermixture from without. Some of these 
breeds have short and stout horns, and large 
legs and feet ; others have long slender horns 
and small feet ; others still are marked by 
long horns and a remarkable development of 
- the switch or brush 
at the end of the 
tail, which is long 
and brushy, and 
nearly touches the 
ground. With few 
exceptions these 
breeds of humped ' 
cattle are marked by 
unusual length of 
the horns, which, in 
the Bechuana cattle 
measure about eight 
=| feet from tip to tip. 
5} Some of the tribes 
3 split the horns into 
ribbons at the tips, 
and others, by shav- 
ing from one side of 
the horns while they 
are young, cause 
them to bend into 
fantastic shapes,and 
|, the more the horns 
_ M4 sre distorted the 
ISLAND OF JERSBY. greater the value of 
the animal. Besides their use for draft, the 
African oxen are employed as pack-animals, 
and by some of the tribes for riding. These 
animals are said to be remarkably intelligent, 
knowing and being quite inoffensive toevery 
inhabitant of the village or member of the 
tribe, but rushing with great fury at any 
stranger. Their fighting propensity is made 
use of by some the Hottentot tribes who 
train the oxen to aid them in their battles. 
According to one writer, these ‘‘Backel- 
eyers,” as the fighting oxen are called, make 
terrible slaughter. 
“They gore and 
kick and trample to 
death with incredi- 
ble fury,” while to 
their owners they 
are remarkably do- 
cile and as obedient 
to the word of com- 
| mand as a well 
trained dog. The 
| engraving gives a 
s| characteristic group 
=| of South African 
oxen, though there 
= are some with astill 
| larger development 
of both hump and 
horn than is here 
| shown. Indeed, the 
size of the horn 
seems to be one of 
their least constant 
= characteristics, for 
there are even horn- 
less breeds among 
the humped cattle of Africa, and among those 
of Asia there is a breed, the horns of which 
are without the bony core, and are only at- 
tached by the skin. The humped cattle of 
Asia are best known by the Brahmin breed, 
seen in menageries as the *‘Sacred Bull of 
Brahma.” This differs from the African cat- 
tle in the shape of the hump and horns, 


| 





So 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 61. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
a 
Cool Rooms. 

I visited last month some of the best cool 
storage-rooms in New York City. A friend 
wishing to put up one in connection with his 
private dairy, I went with him to study the 
subject. I do not see why a cool store-house 


is not likely to become indispensable on every 
large farm. I give herewith a sectional 
sketch to show the arrangement of the parts. 
In figure 1, a is the floor entered from a 
double door on the side, towards the observer. 
On this floor the butter tubs are placed, and 
here, of course, the air is the coldest. 


In 

















small rooms it might be worth while to have 
a slide two feet high, to partly close the 
. doorway on the inside, so as to prevent an, 
outflow of the cold air upon the floor when 
the door is opened. The person -entering 
could easily step over the slide, which could 
be removed when heavy things are taken in 
or out. The ice-box, }, is filled from a shute 
entering near the top of the room. The 
structure of the ice-box is better seen in fig. 
2. Ate, fig. 1, is the arrangement for light- 
ing. A gas flame in the apartment, or a 
lamp or lantern, would be a source of heat, 
and would give off gases and odors not de- 
sirable where butter is kept, hence the double 
walls of the room are provided with one or 
more windows, with two panes of glass in 
each, so placed as to include an air space be- 
tween them ; a gas jet or lamp being placed 
in front of these on the outside of the room, 
the interior is furnished with a plenty of light. 
\The Ice Holder 

‘is a trunk or strong box with a bottom of 
slats, substantial enough to withstand the 
falling upon it of 
heavy cakes of ice, 
and under this bot- 
_,| tom is a trough to 
if catch the drip from 
| 





—— 
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: 
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the melting ice, and 
at the same time to 
allow the free pas- 
sage of the cold air 
] | which comes pouring 
|| through the ice. This 
SY | flow of air through 
the ice causes it to 
melt rapidly, and of 
course the faster it 
melts the better, un- 
til the room is cool 
enough, then by 
closing the slides at the top, or in some way 
shutting off the draft when it enters at the 
top of the room, the ice stops melting. 
The result of this system of cooling is, that 
the air of such a room is always sweet and 
fresh. The warmest air is of course at the 
top of the room. That in contact with the 
ice is chilled, made heavier, filters through 


Seen, 
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Fig. 2.—THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE ICE BOX. 





the blocks of ice upon which it deposits 


most of its moisture, and any odors which it 
may have imbibed, and flows out sweet and 
dry at the bottom. Thus all the air of 
the room is cooled over and over, and a 
temperature of 40° to 50° easily maintained. 

I was fortunate in being able to attend the 
sale of Guernsey cattle imported by Mr. 
Samuel Kent, in Philapelphia, in December, 
and although this will hardly be ‘‘news” in 


February, the recollection of that group of, 


superb kine will not soon lose its interest. 
Recent Importatious of Channel Island Cattle. 

Most of the notable Guernsey breeders in 
the country were present, and not a few had 
spent more or less of the ninety days for 
which the cattle had been in quarantine, in 
studying their points. The Chester Co., Pa., 
farmers rely much upon the Guenon “ Milk 
Mirror,” and friend Kent has made the mir- 
ror, or escutcheon, a special study. There 
were, therefore, few of this lot of cows 
which had not remarkably good escutcheons, 
but the excellent forms of the udders, good 
size of the teats, the development of the 
milk veins, told quite as strongly of abundant 
milk; depth of carcass, digestive capacity, and 
constitution, indicated by thickness ‘‘through 
the heart” were especially observable. 

I think they were, on the whole, the best 
lot of Guernsey cows I ever saw together. 
They were selected with reference to all that 
shrewd common sense and a life-long experi- 
ence as a dairy farmer would indicate, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of the 
breed, and a reasonable regard for what are 
regarded by breeders as fashionable points. 

The first cow sold brought the high price 
of $650. She was bought by Mr. Stuyvesant, 
of New York, who purchased a number of 
other very choice animals. Others followed 
at high prices too, but it was not until quite 
towards the last that ‘‘ Elegante” was reach- 
ed. Her sale was watched with great curi- 
osity, for while she was probably the best 
milch cow, regarded simply as such, yet her 
black and white nose constituted a positive 
blemish, which told against her in many 
minds. The bidding went on spiritedly, and 
she was finally knocked down to Mr. L. W. 
Ledyard, of Cazenovia, for $875. Mr. L. had 
just returned from Guernsey himself, with 
some twenty or more cows and heifers, of 
his own selection, and he was disappointed 
in his failure to secure this very cow before 
she crossed the Atlantic. The above price 
is the largest that any Guernsey cow has ever 
sold for in this country, or indeed in any 
other, it being equivalent to over 166 guineas. 

The Jerseys. 

There were a few beautiful Jerseys, also 
selected by Mr. Kent, one of them the hand- 
somest little Jersey Iever saw. She seemed 
a very near approach to perfection, equally 
as a typical cow, and as a type of the Jersey 
breed. She was bought by Mr. Samuel J. 
Tilden, with one beautiful Guernsey and an- 
other Jersey, nearly as fine as the beauty just 
alluded to, all at handsome prices. Another 
of the Jerseys, more admirable as a milch 
cow than as a type of the breed, yet very 
fine, sold at $825, and was purchased by 
Mr. S. M. Burnham, of Saugatuck, Conn. 

All the animals offered at the sale were 
good, so good that it will hereafter be stated 
as a credit to any animal that it or even its 
ancestor was bought at this most notable sale. 

Mr. Kent went out to buy for himself and 





he went to look, hardly expecting to buy on 
account of the stringency of the quarantine ; 
but when there he wrote home, borrowed the 
money, and made this bold venture. The 
result was that he made money, but lost his 
cows, every one, for though he expected to 
bid in some, the prices went so far ahead of 
his ideas that cnly two or three of the lot 
went to West Grove, and these were bought 
by that excellent breeder, Thomas M. Harvey. 

Besides this notable importation, we have 
had several others this year. Mr. Ledyard’s 
has been alluded to. Mr. Havermeyer, of 
New York, gave a commission to Mr. Bur- 
nett, of Massachusetts, to buy some 40 head 
of Jerseys for him. He now enjoys the 
reputation in Jersey of having taken away 
with him the largest and best lot of cattle 
which ever left the Island at any one time. 

Other Americans have visited Jersey, either 
to inspect or to purchase, among them Doct. 
Miles, of Houghton Farm, and Mr, John P. 
Haines, of Cranmoor Farm. 

The Islanders are really becoming alarmed. 
Their best animals are being carried off by 
English and Americans at such a rate that 
they may well fear the loss of the choicest 
blood. The fact is, the system of breeding 
and care of cattle in these two Islands, have 
produced in each a breed of distinctive ex- 
cellencies, and though we may in some sense 
improve upon the cows, both in this country 
and in England, yet for the typical animal, 
one must go back to the native locality, and 
it will be an irreparable loss to the world if 
the thrifty Islanders so far yield to temptation 
as to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
- —o — 


A Stable for A Cow. 


> 
A stable that will properly shelter a single 
cow should be at least 14 feet square, and 12 
feet high to the 
eaves, to provide a 
loft for storing 
hay. Figure lisa 
ground plan of 
R such a stable. It 
r5 is divided into two 
parts, S represent- 
ing the stall, and R 
“5 the remaining por- 
0 tion. The stall is 
1.—GROUND PLAN OF STABLE. ton feet long and 
five wide. The manger, MV, should be about 
two feet deep, 18 inches wide, and run the 
whole width of the stall. A trough, 7, is put 
in one corner for feeding salt, roots, etc. The 
floor of the stall 
should slope to 
the rear, that 
the urine may 
run back into” L 
the pit, B. A 
door is placed at 
d, for admit- 
ting the cow 
and removing P 
the manure, s 
The room R& is R 
2 M 
used for storing 
food and litter, 
and keeping the 
calf. Figure 2 shows a vertical section of the 
cow stable. The loft, LZ, is reached by a lad- 
der upon the inside; P is the corner post in 
the manger. The other letters are the same 
as in figure 1; it showing the stable in a 
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Fig.2.—SECTION OF COW STABLE. 


some of his neighbors, rather as it was said | longitudinal section made through the center. 
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Warbles—The Ox Gad-Fly. 


The small lumps found along the backs of 
cattle about which inquiries are made, are 
most likely to be due to the presence of the 
larvee or maggots of the Ox Gad-fly (éstrus 
bovis); at all events they should be carefully 
examined to ascertain if this is not the case. 
The genus Cistrus and its near relatives give 
much trouble to the farmer, one causes the 
“Grub in the Head” in sheep; another is 
the parent of the Horse Bot; the one in 





Fig. 1.—THE GAD-FLY (ENLARGED). 


question produces Warbles, while others at- 
tack wild animals, such as deer; the camel 
and rhinoceros have their enemies among 
them, and some even attack man. The Ox 
Gad-fly is about the size of the common bee, 
and is shown enlarged in figure1. The fly, 
when about to deposit its egg, selects a place 
which the animal can not reach with its 
tongue, which is not far from the spine. 
The cattle seem to be aware that the insects 
are about to inflict some injury upon them, 
as their buzzing throws the whole herd into 





Fig. 2.—A MAGGOT OR GRUB (ENLARGED). 

a state of: terror, and oxen while in the yoke 
sometimes become uncontrollable. The egg 
soon hatches, and the young maggot eats its 
way into the skin of its host and there, being 
a foreign substance, causes a swelling in 
which an abundance of pus is formed ; upon 
this the maggot subsists. The magnified 
grub is given in figure 2. As warm weather 
approaches the grub, and consequently the 
swelling,increases in size, and by midsummer, 
having completed its growth, it leaves its 
cradle, drops to the ground, where it works 
its way beneath the surface and assumes the 
state of pupa. In about four weeks the per- 
fect gad-fly comes forth and soon commences 
the work of reproduction by laying eggs for 
&@ new crop of warbles. If every farmer 
would kill all the grubs found in his cattle 
during winter, when they are most readily 
discovered, the number of these troublesome 
insects would be greatly diminished. As the 
grub must breathe, it is found near the sur- 
face, and a small hole is kept open to supply 
it with air. Simply pressing the swelling 
between the thumb nails will force it out, or 
it may be killed by piercing with a hot wire. 

Sick and Disabled Animals.—All 
diseased animals suffering should be separat- 








better feed,—in brief, ‘‘ good nursing.” If 
the animal is valuable—as all farm stock 
should be—and the trouble is not understood, 
it is best to promptly call in medical aid. 





Exterminating “Nut-Grass,” which is not 
a Grass. 


‘Nut Grass,” or “ Coenthnees,” was recently 

sent as a ‘‘troublesome little grass,” for a 
name. This is, in some southern localities, 
the most troublesome weed with which the 
farmer has to contend, and when it has once 
gained possession, the land has often been 
abandoned in despair. The plant is not a true 
grass, that is, it does not belong to 
the Graminee, or Grass Family, 
but to the Sedge Family, which 
is as noted for the general lack 
of plants valuable to man as the 
Grass Family is for its general use- 
fulness. The botanical name of 
‘* Nut-grass” is Cyperus rotundus, 
variety Hydra. Itisown brother 
to the more useful Cyperus 
esculentus, the Chufa, and, like 
that, has numerous small tubes at 
the root. We refer to this now 
to call attention to eradicating 
it. Sometime ago we asked any 
who had successfully extirpated 
the weed to give their meth- 
ods. This brought out several 
statements of failures, but one or 
two claimed that they had cleared 
land of the weed by growing z 
crops of Cow-peas for two, and if 
need be, three years in succession, 
From our knowledge of the dense 
matted mass of foliage of the 
Cow-peas, the method looks more promising 
than anything else that has been proposed, 
and we should suppose it would be impossible 
for any plant to survive a season’s smother- 
ing under it. We hope that those friends 
who have written so earnestly for us to help 
them in their fight with ‘‘ Nut-Grass,” will try 
the Cow-peas, and report in case of failure as 
well as success ; should the proposed remedy 
fail of complete success, they will find partial 
compensation in a crop of valuable fodder. 


Stag Horns—Stages of Growth. 
ae 





The male of the common American Deer 
(Cervus Virginianus) sheds its horns every 
spring, and new ones start out and are full 
grown by August. The yearling has no true 
horns, though sometimes shows horny excres- 





A SERIES OF STAG HORNS. 


cences. The horn produced the second year 
is small, nearly straight, and without antlers 
or branches. One is shown at the left of the 
engraving. The third year brings a branched 
horn, the fourth year adds one more branch, 
as does the fifth and sixth year. The engrav- 


the seventh year. There is one less antler to 
the horn than the years of age. After the 
sixth year the age is estimated by the size and 
thickness of the horns. The length, curva- 
ture, etc., of the antlers vary somewhat, and 
often there is one more branch on one horn 
than on the other. The full grown horn of 
an old stag frequently weighs 20 to 24 pounds, 
and the whole is the growth of a few weeks, 


A Combined Harrow, Clod-Crusher, and 
Leveller. 





EH 
No other farm implement has been go 











ed from the healthy ones, and have extra care, 


ing shows the horns from the second through 


greatly improved within the past few years 





THE ‘** ACME’? IMPROVED CLOD-CRUSHER AND LEVELLER. 


as the harrow. From the simple “ »” as 
it is often called, a wooden frame with 
straight teeth, it is now an implement with 
many parts, adjustable to different kinds of 
work, and moreover provided with a seat, an 
appendage without which no implement of 
the kind can be expected te meet with favor 
among the ‘‘ progressive” farmers. We gave 
early last year some account of the ‘‘ Acme” 
Pulverizing Harrow, which has of late been 
so modified as to greatly increase its useful- 
ness. As before, there is in front a levelling 
bar, to crush and grind down lumps and 
smooth uneven places, to aid in which work 
it has at the rear a row of steel teeth, which 
are of such a shape as to effectively cut up 
the soil. At the rear is another bar, which 
carries a series of steel coulters; it is in the 
peculiar form of these that the chief im- 
provement consists. Each coulter is divided 
lengthwise, and the halves are of such a 
shape that the earth is pulverized and turned 
to bring it into the best possible condition to 
receive the seed. By means of a lever, the 
driver can raise or depress the coulters and 
thus regulate the depth of their work. The 
construction is much less complicated than 
might be supposed from the engraving, as it 
is but a repetition of parts in themselves ex- 
ceedingly simple, and there are few moving 
parts to get out of order. On new lands in 
Dakota, Idaho, and other parts of the ‘‘ Far 
West,” it has met with great acceptance as 
an implement to prepare newly broken sod, 
and it is claimed that its use will enable the 
farmer to raise a crop of wheat the first year 
of breaking. At the East, also, it has been 
used to the satisfaction of farmers of large 
experience in most of the older States. 
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A Horse Snow-Scraper. 


It is sometimes necessary to remove the 
snow from a large area, and the ordinary 
method, with a hand shovel, is too slow and 
laborious. For such purposes a horse scraper 
like the one shown in the engraving can be 
easily and quickly constructed. It consists 
of a 1-inch plank of light wood 18 inches 
wide, 8 feet long, and is provided with a 
tongue and handles. Such a scraper may 


serve a good turn in moving loose earth in 
road making, or for scraping up the fine 
manure of a barn-yard, in which case it 
should be provided with an iron edge, made 





co. 


of an old mill saw, fastened on with a num- 
ber of bolts, as shown in the engraving. 





Parasites upon Poultry. 


It is very common to speak of ‘* Hen-lice ” 
as if there were but one kind of insect para- 
site upon our fowls, The fact is that there 
are at least five species of lice which, with 
several mites, ticks, and kindred creatures, 
bring up the number of poultry pests to a 
dozen or more. From the day the chick 
leaves the egg, to that on which it is prepar- 
ed for market, it is subject to the attacks of 
one or more of these parasites. That they in- 
terfere with the comfort, and consequently 
the thrift of the birds, is evident, and to be 
a successful poultry-raiser one should know 
thoroughly the habits of these poultry ene- 
mies and the methods of getting rid of them. 
That some are wonderfully prolific is shown 
by feathers sent by a subscriber in New 
Hampshire, who writes: ‘They are with 
something on the base, and about every 
feather in the ‘ fluff’ is like these.” The en- 
graving, of the natural size, gives the ap- 
pearance of the feathers. A magnifier showed 
the ‘‘ something on the base,” to be a dense 
mass of the eggs of a parasite, and it is safe to 
say that there were 
several hundreds in 
each cluster. A por- 
tion of the eggs had 
hatched, and we do 
not wonder that our 
friend wrote that 
‘*the cockerel is very 
lousy.”. We do not 
know to which spe- 
cies these eggs be- 
long, the works de- 
scribing the parasites 
seldom giving such 
particulars. Some of 
the creatures live on- 
ly upon the feathers 
of the bird, while others are provided with 
suckers by which to draw the blood. Where 
the fowls are in good health, and have free use 
of a dust bath, they keep the parasites from 
excessive increase. In winter there should 
always be a box of fine earth or coal ashes 





EGGS OF PARASITE. 





A HOME-MADE HORSE SNOW-SCRAPER, 





for dusting, kept where no water can reach 
it. When found to be badly infested, lard, 
in which a little kerosene has been mixed— 
one or two tablespoonfuls to a pound—may 
be applied under the wings and between the 
thighs and body of the fowls. Cleanliness in 
the house; an occasional fumigation with 
sulphur (of course shutting out the fowls); 
free use of whitewash, to which crude car- 
bolic acid is added, are all helps to keeping 
these parasites upon poultry in subjection. 





An Earth Closet Box and Barrow. 


nas 
Mr. E. A, Long, of the Long Brothers, the 
enterprising florists of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., send a sketch 
of a detached closet which 
Mr. L. has had in use for 
five years. A common rail- 
road barrow is furnished 
with a square box with 
flaring sides, to serve as 
a receptacle. The box is 
strengthened by corner 
pieces running up and 
down. The sketch shows 
the manner of running it 
in place from the rear of the building. The 
box for holding the dry earth is placed in 
one corner of the building, and is provided 
with a fire-shovel or scoop for applying it. 
These simple arrangements are quite as ef- 
fective, and avoid all odor as completely as 
do the patented closets; but those operating 
automatically, insure the deposition of earth 
each time, while these require a little thought 
and attention on the part of the members of 
the family. The quantity of earth daily re- 
quired is small, and those who omitted to 
provide a supply in summer, can dry enough 
in a pan under the kitchen stove. For the 
proper working of 
the earth closet, the 
earth should be loam 
(mot sand or very 
sandy soil), and thor- 
oughly dry—dust dry 
—and sifted fine. 
When coal is burned, 
the ashes from this 
= answer very well as 
—- a substitute for dry 
MR. LONG’S CLOSET. = earth. We havelong 
used the ashes of anthracite coal in the earth 
closets, but having had no experience with 
the ashes from bituminous, or soft coal, have 
hesitated to advise their use, and we are glad 
to learn from Mr. Long that they answer 
equally well. Not the least of the advan- 
tages of the earth closet is the comfort it af- 
fords to delicate females in stormy weather, 
and to invalids, a matter of great import- 
ance in country houses, which are rarely 
provided with water closets. Very neat com- 
modes are to be purchased, but a home-made 
one can be easily constructed. A box to hold 
a small coal-scuttle or sheet-iron pail, is pro- 
vided with a proper seat, and over this is a 
close-fitting cover ; this may be upholstered 
and finished with a cushion if desired. The 
earth may be kept in another smaller box. 





























Bones.—‘ C. H.,” Golden, Colo., writes : 
‘“‘Thave a large quantity of bones which I 
wish to use so as.to get the best possible re- 
sults from them during the coming season on 
the crop of 1881. Will diluted Sulphuric 
Acid dissolve them, or will Sulphuric Acid 











only act on bones that have been calcined.” 
Bones contain a good deal of Nitrogen, which 
is entirely lost if calcined. Sulphuric Acid, 
not too dilute, will act on all sorts of bones, 
most quickly on burned ones, easily on light, 
porous bones, like pates, least on hard, solid, 
fresh bones, like shin bones, Even these, if 
groundor pounded 
fine, will be acted 
on. If you, in your 
‘‘ golden” region, 
could get the use 
of a stamp-mill, 
and crush up a lot 
of bones, you 
would find no spe- 
cial difficulty in 
dissolving them. 
You will find 
weathered bones 
break up much 
more easily than fresh ones, and the more 
easily acted on by acid. Have a quantity of 
these or some burnt bones pounded fine, to 
use as a drier after the mass, has been acted 
on for some time by the sulphuric acid, and 
been thoroughly stirred and shovelled over. 
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Fig. 1.—THE "BARREL. 








Barn Tubs from a Barrel. 
> 


Figure 1 shows how an old pork or cider 
barrel may be converted into two tubs that 
can be used for feed- 
ing stock, or handling 
. grain, etc., in place of 
4 a basket. The dark 
Al lines show where the 
staves are to be cut 
with asaw. Twostaves, 
one on ‘each side, are 
Pies: th clei ieee left longer than the 

oe ‘rest to provide han- 
dles, by means of holes made through the 
projecting ends, as seen in fig. 2. The bar- 
rel may be sawed straight through in its 
middle and straps put on the sides of the 
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Fig. 3.—THE TUB WITH STRAP EARS. 
half barrels for handles, as shown in fig. 8 
In either case, an old barrel may be made to 
serve a good purpose in the barn and stable 
after it has become useless as a_ barrel. 


A Primitive Barrow. 
_.. 





One sees in some parts of Switzerland, 
where liquid manure is much in use, a very 
simple barrow, made for carrying it to the 
garden. The engraving shows with sufficient 
distinctness the manner of constructing the 
affair, and may give a useful suggestion to 

i. = ¥ 





some of our readers who need a water-tight 
barrow for manure or similar purpose. In 
this case the wheel is made broad and barrel- 
like to prevent the cutting up of the paths, 
and also for greater ease in moving the load. 
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A Place for Farm Tools, 


Every tool upon the farm should have its 


place when not inuse, A well-arranged tool- 


. ee 
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A PORTION OF A WELL-ARRANGED TOOL-HOUSE, 


house is not only gratifying to the eye, but it 
also tells a story of forethought, care, and 
thrift, that all enjoy. Often a farmer cannot 
afford a separate house for the tools, but this 
does not preclude having a suitable place for 
them. The sideg of the carriage house or 
barn may often be so arranged that all the 
small farm implements, such as shovels, forks, 
hoes, rakes, axes, etc., etc., shall have a place 
for holding them securely and be easy of 
access. The accompanying engraving shows 
how the space between the studs may be 
utilized. Two cross-pieces of inch board are 
put in, one near the floor, and the other about 
three feet above. Holes are bored in these, 
and all small tools are inserted by their 
handles. Shelves can be put in above the 
upper ends of the implements, and on these 
other tools may be stored. Hooks and pins 
are convenient, and the side of the room 
should be abundantly supplied with them. 
If wooden ones are used, let them be strong, 
and fastened securely to the studs, so as not 
to break down when the tools are hung up. 

This season of comparative leisure is the 
best in which to fit up a tool-house, or the 
sides of a room that can be used for the stor- 
ing of the smaller farm implements. With 
good tools in working order and at hand, the 
farmer is fore-armed for his work. We hope 
all will be ready with their farm implements 
for the spring campaign that is soon to open. 

a ag 

Ensilage.—This subject is now exciting 
much interest among American farmers, es- 
pecially in the Eastern States. There is no 
question that green corn stalks, and other 
fodders, can be kept in silos, and that they 
are eaten with avidity by farm stock, when 
removed in the green state in mid-winter. It 
is established that the ensilaging of fodder is 
practicable when it is desirabie to get the 
greatest number of tons of food from the 
smallest area of land. Stock feeding in a 
system of intensive farming calls for some 
such method of preserving fodder. Many 
important points in ensilaging remain to be 
settled, and we caution one and all to not 
adopt the method largely until the whole 
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ground has been thoroughly canvassed. 
Those who have built silos and are now feed- 
ing their contents are enthusiastic, but many 
of their statements are unintentionally col- 
ored by their ardor. The 
item of cost is frequent- 
| ly distorted, and the 
i statement of tons pro- 
| duced per acre is faulty. 
The superior value of 
i the green fodder over 
the dry, of the same 
kind, is not so thorough- 
ly established by exact 
|} experiments as is de- 
ij sirable. One great need 
ii at present is a cheap 
j) form_of silo for a few 
| tons of fodder, easy of 
i] access, and suited to 
| keep one cow. We en- 
| joyed a recent conversa- 
| ~tion on this subject with 
|} a leading Connecticut 
| farmer who had the 
| Cranberry fever a few 
! years ago, and lost 
~ $30,000 by it. He said, 
“T am willing to look 
into this ensilage in the 
most thorough manner, and shall adopt 
it as soon as I see it is safe and profitable.” 
It is well for all to take the same course. 





Hanging a Beef. 


Killing a single beef on the farm is an 
awkward work as compared with the ease 
and neatness allowed by the appliances of a 
modern slaughter-house. When one man 
does it alone, as he often must, he finds his 
hands full. The stunning by a blow with an 
axe, or arifle bullet, the blood letting, and 
the skinning, one can do very well, but string- 
ing up the carcass is difficult. If performed 
on a barn floor one man may do it with a 
rope and tackle. Figure 1 shows a plan by 
which one strong man can swing a small 
beef clear, without rope or pulleys. Two 
stout poles are fastened to the ground by 
their larger ends and secured to a third one 
at the top by a strong rope, small chain, or 





Fig. 1.—TRIPOD METHOD OF HANGING THE CARCASS. 
a wooden pin. The first two poles have a 
‘“‘resting pin” driven in each, high enough 
to clear the carcass when the gambrel rests 





upon the pins, as shown in the engraving. 
When ready to-hang the carcass the hind 
quarters are blocked up as high as possible; 
the gambrel inserted in the hocks, is laid upon 
the pins, which are lowered by moving the 
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Fig. 2.—A SEVOND METHOD OF SUSPENSION. 


hind pole back. The gambrel is then raised by 
pushing the hind pole upwards. A stout pin 
may be inserted for a handle if desired. If 
the ground be frozen and slippery, it is best 
to cut a series of small notches in the surface 
for the foot of the rising pole to catch in, and 
prevent accidents as the carcass is raised. 

For the benefit of many thousands of 
newer readers we re-introduce a plan we gave 
over ten years ago. 
Two strong poles, 15 
feet long, are placed 
against a building as 
shown in figure 2. Two 
crotched poles 5 feet 
long, and two 7 or 8 
feet long are provided, 
the ends being sharp- 
ened. By using the 
lever and simple sling 
shown in figure 3, and 
first the short and then 
the long crotches, the 
gambrel with the carcass can be quickly and 
easily raised, one end at a time, by one man. 


Making Straw Mats.—It is almost 
impossible, at least in the Northern States, to 
properly manage either a hot-bed or a cold 
frame that is used for growing plants, without 
some covering for the glass. Various substi- 
tutes have been proposed for the straw-mats, 
such as gardeners have used for generations, 
but there is nothing that we have met with 
at all equal in efficacy to these old-fashioned 
affairs. There are various methods of mak- 
ing them, but one given in the American 
Agriculturist in April and May, 1875, is vastly 
superior to any other that we have seen, and 
allows of very rapid work. As the two 
articles, with several engravings, would oc- 
cupy a page, we cannot properly reproduce 
them, and it will be well for those who have 
inquired about making straw mats to procure 
the numbers referred to, as the price will be 
saved several times over, in the first day’s 
work. The chief difference between the 
method there given and the old one is in 
using a double frame, the two halves of which 
are hinged together. The frame being opened, 
the straw is carefully laid upon one half ; the 
other half is shut down and fastened to hold 
the straw in place. Instead of tying, as in 
the old method, the straw is sown together, 
using strong twine and large wooden needles, 





Fig. 3.—THE SLING. 
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A Sled for Hauling Sap. 


Maple sugar making is a leading industry in 
some parts of the United States. When the 
orchard, or ‘‘ Sap-bush ” is large, the sap must 
be gathered in the cheapest and quickest pos- 
sible manner by means of teams. Figure 1 
shows a low sled with wide runners—a stone- 
boat sled—for holding three barrels or casks. 





Two boards are cut in curves on one edge, 
and nailed upon the top of the sled, so that 
the casks fit down securely between them. 
The casks are filled through the bung with a 
large wooden funnel, having a wide outlet. 
The bottom of the funnel is shaped to fit the 
curve of the barrel, to prevent its tipping. 








To economize in labor, it is desirable, in gath- 





Fig. 2.—METHOD OF UNLOADING THE SAP, 


ering sap, to drive the sled as near the tapped | 
trees as possible. When the barrels are full, | 
drive close to the skids, which run from the | 
store trough. The skids should be put ona | 
level with the top of the sled-rave, as shown | 
in figure 2, the skids being just 
long enough to let the barrel 
revolve once and a half, bring- 
ing the bung downward on 
the trough. A single half 
turn for the barrel would be 
more convenient when possible to arrange for 
such close work. A strainer, figure 3, fits in- 
to the top of the funnel to keep out the dirt. 





Fig. 3. 


| clothed with shining evergreen 








Hedge-Plants for the Southern States. 


Several correspondents in the Southern | 
States have asked which are the plants best 
suited for hedges in their climate. We would 
suggest to these that there is a more important 
question than the kind of plant—do they 
want a hedge at all? There is so much to be 
said on both sides of the hedge question that 
we do not propose to discuss it now. What- 
ever the kind of live fence, it requires, in 
order to keep it in serviceable condition, more 
or less yearly care. Hedges differ in the 
amount of attention they demand, but all 
must have some, and the ability to give this 
must be taken into the account, in deciding 
whether or not to establish a hedge. We 
assume that our correspondents refer to 
hedges as barriers to turn stock, and not to 
those for ornament. When a mere screen is 
required, or it is desirable to separate the lawn 
or ornamental grounds from the kitchen gar- 
den and the like, ability to turn animals is 
not looked for ; a hedge in such a place should 


| Macartney Rose, another for- 





be evergreen, that it may appear at its best 





all the year round. There are many shrubs 
and trees which may be employed for such a 
hedge, of kinds not hardy in the Northern 
States. The European Laurels, Japan Euo- 
nymus, Cape Jessamine, Laurestinus, Pitto- 
sporum, and others, known with us only as 
greenhouse shrubs, will maake hedges beauti- 
ful for flowers as well as for foliage. But to 
make a thorny barrier, the number of plants 
is much less. The two most 
useful plants in the Northern 
States, Osage Orange and 
Honey Locust will answer in 
southern localities also, but 
are open to the objection that 
they are not evergreen, and 
of too vigorous growth. The 
late Mr. Affleck, of Texas, 
who gave much attention to 
the subject, regarded the 
Osage Orange as inferior to 
several other plants for south- 
ern localities, and his objections to that— 
the amount of care it must have—would 
apply with more force to the Honey Locust. 
One of his favorite hedge plants was the 
Evergreen or Pyracanth Thorn (Crategus 
Pyracantha), from the south of Europe. 
This has fine dark persistent foliage, and 
abundant white blossoms succeeded by a 
profusion of red haws. As 
it is naturally a bush, it does 
not require severe cutting to 
form and keep it as a hedge. 
It is not surely hardy north 
of Virginia, but its white- 
berried variety is said to be 
much more hardy, and endure 
the winters of NewYork State. 
That which was preferred by Mr. Affleck to 
all others as a general hedge-plant, is the 
Cherokee Rose (Rosa Sinica). This is of Asi- 
atic origin, though long supposed to be a 
native. It makes shoots 20 to 40 feet long, 
which are very thorny and 


leaves, and bearing large, single, 
pure white flowers. This is not 
cut back to form a hedge, but 
the long shoots are heaped up 
and form an impenetrable bar- 
rier. Upon rich soil this rose is 
too rampant, and Mr. Affleck, 
in such cases, preferred the 








eign species. We know that 
the Pyracanth Thorn is offered 
at the nurseries, and suppose 

















Percha. For this purpose the gutta-percha 
should be crude, i. e., not mixed with any- 
thing or manufactured in any manner, but 
just as imported. Its application depends 
upon the property which the gum has of 
softening and becoming plastic by heat, 
and hardening again when cold. To apply it, 
place the gutta-percha in hot water until it 
becomes soft, and having well cleansed the 
foot, removing whatever has accumulated 
between the shoe and hoof, take a piece of 
the softened gum and press it against the 
shoe and foot in such a manner as to fill the 
angle between the shoe and the hoof, taking 
care to force it into the crack between the 
two. Thus filling the crevices, and the space 
next the shoe, where the snow most firmly 
adheres, the ball of snow has nothing to 
hold it, and it either does not form, or drops 
out as soon as it is gathered. When the gutta- 
percha is applied, and well smoothed off 
with the wet fingers, it may be hardened at 
once, to prevent the horse from getting it out 
of place by stamping, by the application of 
snow or ice, or more slowly by a wet sponge 
or cloth. When it is desired to remove the 
gum, the application of hot water by means 
of a sponge or cloth will so soften it that it 
may be taken off. As the softening and 
hardening may be repeated indefinitely, the 
same material will last for years. Fora horse 
of medium size, a quarter of a pound is suffi- 
cient for all the feet. Having tested this ap- 
plication late last winter, and thus far the 
present season, we can commend it as thor- 
oughly efficacious in preventing one of the 
greatest annoyances snow brings with it. 


Concrete Houses and other Buildings. 
——>—— 





Many inquiries are made by correspondents 
about concrete houses. Concrete is a cheap 
and good material when one can not get bet- 
ter, and such houses may be really elegant 
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that the Roses may be had also. 
The Thorn is propagated by 
cuttings and from seeds, while 
the Roses are almost wholly 
raised from cuttings. Being very hard- 
wooded species, they strike root slowly, 
hence they are set in beds in the open 
air in autumn, and are allowed to grow a 
year before planting them in the hedge row. 


To Prevent the Balling of Horses. 


When the snow upon the roads is-cohesive 
and packs firmly, it collects upon the feet of 
horses, forming a hard, projecting mass, in a 
manner known as ‘“‘ balling.” This often oc- 
curs to such an extent as to impede the mo- 
tion of the horse, while it causes the animal 
great discomfort, and is sometimes dangerous 
to the rider or driver. The trouble may be 
prevented very easily by the use of Gutta- 











Fig. 2.—THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE POSTS. 























architecturally, for any form which may be 
given to a brick or stone house may be pro- 
duced in this material. 

Concrete Frame Houses. 

An exceedingly comfortable and _ pictur- 
esque style of house is one lightly framed 
with 8 to 10 inch wide 2-inch planks. Heavier 
timbers may be used if greater picturesque- 
ness is desired—the framing being in this 
case made conspicuous, braced uniformly, 
the corner posts being substantial 8 by 8 or 
6 by 8-inch timbers. Otherwise, that is when 
just as little framing is employed as is needed 
to give support to the concrete while the 
building is going up and to support the win- 
dow frames—the plank frame will be found 
preferable. The corners are made by placing 
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two planks perpendicularly at right angles 
to each other and touching, or being nailed to- 
gether at the inner edges, as in fig. 1. The dot- 
ted lines -show the walls. Oak pins may be 
thrust through the 
planks, or strong nails 
may be driven into 
them, to hold the con- 
crete and the planks 
together, especially at 
| the corners. Planks 
thus used form up- 

L Le ee 4 _____.' right supports for 
Fig. 1.—THE CORNER. planks inside and 
outside between which the concrete for the 
wall is laid. They are held in place by rods 
and nuts, the rods running through the wall. 
Another plan similar in principle but differ- 
ent in architectural effect is to construct 

Concrete Houses with Brick Corners, 

which may be so built as to be very beautiful. 
The foundation, ‘and corners, with the fire- 
places and chimneys, and the surroundings of 
the window and door frames are all of brick, 
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‘‘ bricks” may go on at times when the work 
on the walls cannot. In making this arti- 
ficial stone some pigment may be added to 
give the cement “stones” or “bricks” an 
agreeable tint. A little lamp black, ochre, 
and burnt umber will produce a pleasing 
effect. The coloring material may be sprink- 
led in hap-hazard, and no pains taken to 
thoroughly mix*them with the cement, nor 
indeed with one another. Thus with a little 
experience a streaking like the natural grain, 
so called, of sandstone, may be imitated, and 
the different stones when laid up will vary 
slightly in tint. Great variations or marked 
streaking should be avoided. The object is 
to produce a barely perceptible effect, which 
will break up the monotony and artificial 
appearance of stones all of one color. 

One of the best methods of laying con- 
crete is by means of planks to form the mold 
to hold the mortar—the planks being held 
in place by posts set at the angles of the 
wall, and at other pointsif necessary, and by 
clamps, both the planks and the clamps being 

held in place by wedges, all of 
which is shown in the accom- 
panying engravings. Figure 2 
represents the planks in posi- 
tion, and the posts set, held to- 
gether at their tops by strips 
nailed upon them, while at the 
ground they should be held in 
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position by stakes and braces. 
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' Figure 3 is a diagram showing a 
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’ Fig. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLANES. 


and the filling in between is of concrete, the 
brick work being the guide in placing the 
planks in which the concrete is laid. Twelve 
inches is a proper thickness for the first story 
outer walls, and ten inches or a little less for 
those of the second story. 

It is often the most convenient plan to form 
the concrete in molds, and when it sets firmly 
in the molds, to remove them and go on with 
the manufacture of what we may designate as 

‘Concrete Bricks.” 

These are formed in molds made of boards 

nailed together, which are almost impercept- 
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section or ground plan of the 
same things; a, b, are iron 
clamps holding the middle of 
the planks in position in case they are likely 
to spread apart. Figure 4 is a representation 
of the walls while in process of erection. 
Planks, planed on the side towards the 
walls, are provided sufficient for the entire 
circuit of the building, and when in position 
the space between them is filled with the 
mortar. (It is pre-supposed that a proper 


cellar is dug, and cellar walls laid either of | 


stone or of concrete) When the mortar 
sets, which, with a proportion of cement it 
will do very soon, then the planks are raised 
and fixed in position by driving wedges 
between the posts and the wall, 
as shown in figures 5 and 6— 
in which a, a, are the wedges, 


14 b,b, the planks, c, aclamp hold- 


ing the planks together, and 
wedged on one side, and d, d, 
the posts. The posts will usu- 
ally need to be braced well to 
prevent their springing when 
the wedges are driven tight 
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ibly contracted towards the top, so that when 
filled with the concrete and set, after an en- 
couraging rap or‘two the mold may be lifted 
off from the ‘‘ brick.” The width of these 
should be the thickness of the wall, their 
hight about a foot, and the length 20 to 24 
inches. Window caps and sills, simple cor- 
nices, and such things, may be molded in the 
‘same way, and the work of making the 












enough to support the planks. 

Floor joists are laid in places 
left to receive them, as the 
walls go up, by setting and 
tacking blocks of the proper 
size to the inner planks at the 
correct level. Afterwards, when 
that course has hardened, the 
joists may be placed in posi- 
tion. Door and window frames 
are introduced in their places and held by 
braces until the walls rise around them. 

Materials Used. . 

It is best, unless indeed some one in the 
neighborhood has had experience, to test be- 
forehand the proportions of sand, gravel, and 
lime, or cement, which are best suited to the 
proposed work. There is so much difference 
in the various kinds of lime that propor- 
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tions can only be given approximately. A 
platform of boards will be needed whereon 
to mix the materials ; one measuring 7 by 12 
feet will answer. This is shown in figure 7, 
and from it planks are laid in various direc- 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—RAISING THE PLANES, 


tions, for going back and forth with wheel- 
barrows. Thus, a leads to the house to be 
erected, b to the lime and cement, c to the 
sand, d to the broken stones, and e to the 
gravel. When these are brought together, 
the materials are heaped as in figure 8, the 
letters as well as the shading indicating the 
layers of different materials. Theoretically 
there should be gravel enough to fill the 
spaces between the broken stones, sand 
enough to fill the spaces in the gravel, and 
the lime and cement should fill in all the 
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Fig. 7.—MIXING BOARD FOR CONORETE. 


chinks and not increase the bulk, but prac- 
tically we cannot work so accurately and we 
use more lime and sand than would be re- 
quired by that rule. Roughly the proportions 
may be stated as one part lime to seven parts 
of other materials, half of which should be 
clean washed sand. When sufficient mate- 
rials are accumulated upon the mixing board 
they are first mixed dry by repeated shovel- 
ing, then the lime, slaked to a creamy con- 
sistency, is added, and well mixed through 
the whole, adding more water if necessary. 
The addition of one-fourth cement (the lime 





Fig. 8.—THE MIXING HEAP, 
being reduced to three-fourths of one part, 
and the cement being added after the mortar 
is mixed) makes a much quicker setting and 
harder concrete. When .all cement and no 
lime is used, but a small quantity can be 
mixed at a time, for it sets so quickly that it 
could not be placed in position before it be- 
came solid. The proportions for a smooth, 
solid concrete are : one part Portland cement 
to five parts sharp sand. If mixed rather 
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liquid, one-third or more, often nearly or 
quite two-thirds, of the wall as completed, 
may consist of gravel, and coarse broken 
stones, put in while the cement is being 
placed in the molds forming the walls. As 
before intimated, no one should undertake to 
put up a building without first finding what 
he can do with the materials at his disposal. 





Some Notes on a Farmer’s Education. 


At the Farmers’ State Convention, held at 
New Britain, Conn., December 15, 16, and 17, 
the leading topic was: ‘‘ What the Farmer 
Ought to Know, and How he may Learn It.” 
The following remarks are extracts from our 
notes taken upon the lectures and discussicns : 

The old view that anybody could be a 
farmer is passing away. Farmers are “ look- 
ing over the fence” more than ever before ; 
they observe, and imitate when it seems de- 
sirable. This awakening of thought has de- 
veloped into the establishment of various 
agricultural schools,many of which have been 
unsuccessful, and for various reasons. Too 
much was expected of them; the teachers 
were not trained to their work, and the pupils, 
in many cases, have been educated -away 
from the farm. The love for farming and 
farm life must be developed in the child. 
The home teachings mainly shape the farm- 
er boy’s future. Object lessons, instead of 
book lessons, most interest and instruct the 
young—and the farm with all its plants and 
animals offers the very best opportunities for 
this training of the powers of observation. 
Study nature and refer to books, and not 
study books and afterwards refer to nature. 

The great lack in the farmer’s education is 
system and balance. In no occupation is 
there greater demand for independent thought 
and accurate judgment. To obtain these he 
must read the best agricultural papers, estab- 
lish and attend farmers’ clubs, take part in 
the annual exhibitions, and in every way 
possible meet his fellow farmers, that by so 
doing he may increase his knowledge. 

There is much work for agriculture to be 
done in the common school. The apparatus 
required is simple and cheap, and plants, etc., 
are always at hand. A text-book of the rudi- 
ments of farming could be put into every 
cemmon school with great advantage to every 
ehild, and as Professor Johnson remarked, 
we should then have ‘‘ more broth and less 
dish-water in our schools.” Scientific methods 
should be cultivated in youth ; the method is 
as valuable as the facts. The only reason for 
this lack of agricultural instruction is the in- 
difference of the people. Boards of Educa- 
tion and Boards of Agriculture should put 
their heads together and help to bring in this 
new dispensation. The village and city school 
should share in this work ; the whole system 
leading up to the Agricultural College, where 
the highest and most thorough education can 
be obtained. As a stimulus and an aid in 
bringing about this system in agricultural 
education, schools of a few months’ duration, 
in the winter season it may be, might be held 
at various points in the State. The nation is 
safest only when the youth are educated thor- 
oughly--and agriculture is on a sound and 
permanent basis only when the boys, and girls 
too, are instructed in the elements of farming. 





“How Best to Remove Warts?” 
—This question was discussed at the iast 
meeting of the Conn. Board of Agriculture, 





One gentleman said a large wart on the ud- 
der of his heifer prevented her being milked. 
He was recommended to apply grease or oil, 
at frequent intervals. Boiled linseed oil has 
been this used with good results. In one 
case mentioned, a number of large warts 
were removed from various parts of a horse 
by bathing them in a weak solution of pot- 
ash. When warts are small gt the base, they 
may be removed by a string frequently 
tightened—“‘ tied of” as it is sometimes 
called. Warts are more frequent and abun- 
dant on young than old animals. They often 
disappear very quickly and without any ap- 
plication. The methods employed for curing 
human warts would make a very curious list, 
exhibiting many strange and fanciful whims, 


Something About Lucerne. 


Lucerne (probably so-called after the Swiss 
canton of that name) is now the subject of 
so many letters of inquiry, that one would 
suppose it to be a new thing rather than 
one of the oldest agricultural plants in cul- 





LUCERNE OR ALFALFA (Medicago sativa). 


tivation. It affords a marked illustration 
of the difficulty experienced in establishing 
the real value of an agricultural plant, espe- 
cially one that, in order to be useful, requires 
a special culture. It was first prominently 
brought to the notice of our farmers near the 
end of the last century by Chancellor Living- 
ston. When so distinguished a man pub- 
lished his results, others, as is apt to be the 
case, looked only at the great yields he ob- 
tained, without due regard to the methods by 
which he secured them, but treating Lucerne 
as they did clover, met with a general failure, 
and the plant fell into a disfavor from which 
it has been slow to recover. Numerous let- 
ters show that there is a renewed interest in 
the plant, and before-considering its cultiva- 
tion, it is necessary to meet some of these 
inquiries by describing the plant itself. 
Though sometimes called ‘‘ Chilian Clover,” 
it is not a native of South America, but most 
likely of parts of Asia and Southern Europe. 
As with many other plants in cultivation from 











the earliest times, its origin is somewhat un- 
certain. On the Pacific Coast it is so gener- 
ally known as Alfalfa, that many suppose 
the plant cultivated under that name to be 
different from Lucerne. Curiously enough, 
Alfalfa is the Arabic name for the plant, 
brought by the Moors into Spain, whence it 
was brought by the early Spanish settlers to 
Chili ; hence it happens that one of the oldest 
of names comes to, and is, adopted in the 
newest of countries—California and Oregon. 
It is not a Clover proper; the clovers belong 
to the genus Trifolium, while Lucerne is a 
Medicago (M. sativa). In the clovers, the 
flowers are in close, mostly globular heads, 
and the small 1 to 6-seeded pod is straight. In 
Lucerne the flowers are in loose spikes, and 
the small pod is twisted upon itself in two 
and sometimes three coils. Besides these dif- 
ferences, the divisions of the leaves of Lucerne 
are narrower in proportion to their length 
than those of any cultivated clover. Its roots 
are large, and in suitable soil run to a great 
depth, thus making the plant indifferent to 
drouth. The engraving gives the upper part 
of a plant with leaves and flowers of 
the natural size. The renewed interest 
in Lucerne is in part due to the makers 
of the choicest butter; some of these 
have found that fodder-corn, whether 
used for soiling, or cured, will not yield 
the very best butter. These do not 
doubt its feeding value, or think that it 
introduces any bad flavor into the but- 
ter, but they find a lack of the delicate 
aroma that comes from the best grass 
and from clover. In looking for a soil- 
ing plant that shall take the place of 
Indian corn, several have tried Lucerne 
with success. The various estimates 
that have been given of the value of 
this plant are due to the different treat- 
ment given to it. Under favorable 
conditions, its yield is enormous, while 
under neglect it is most unsatisfactory. 
It is probable that its value is greater 
in southern localities than in north- 
ern ones, as, when once well establish- 
ed, its roots are down below the 
influence of drouth, and many more cut- 
tings may be made on account of the 
longer growing season. But it is where 
irrigation is practised that the greatest 
results are obtained, for where it may 
be copiously watered the rapidity of 
growth and its bulk are astonishing. 
As with many other plants that are sturdy 
enough when established, Lucerne is very 
delicate when young, and is easily crowded 
out by weeds; hence, if sown broad-cast, it 
rarely gives satisfactory returns except on 
unusually clean and rich soil. But under any 
circumstances, it is better to sow it in drills ; 
if the land has had some hoed or cleansing 
crop the previous year all thebetter. It is 
recommended by different writers to make 
the drills from 12 to 30 inches apart; our 
preference would be for the wider distance, 
or the narrowest that would allow of cultiva- 
tion between the rows. An English writer 
claims to have had the best results by placing 
the Lucerne in rows six feet apart, and cul- 
tivating the spaces between with potatoes, 
cabbages, carrots, or other highly manured 
crop. Theseed should be sown as early as the 
soil can be well prepared; with the rows a 
foot apart, ten pounds of seed is required to the 
acre. The covering should be very light, and 
it will be well to roll after sowing. The 
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seed usually starts quickly, and as soon as the 
plants are large enough, the spaces between 
the rows are to be hoed or cultivated, and the 
weeds that appear in the rows pulled by hand. 
Much of the future success depends upon 
having the rows clean and without other 
plants at the start. The first season it may 
be cut very moderately, but it will be a gain 
- in the end if the chief object the first season 
be to establish the plant for future years, 
and to cut only when it shows signs of com- 
ing into flower. When once established, it 
may be pushed by high manuring, especially 
liquid manure, to give enormous yields. It 
gives a cutting every four or six weeks, and 
should be cut as soon as buds are formed— 
before it: flowers—whether wanted for green 
feed or not; if not needed for feeding, it 
may be cured for hay in cocks, the same as 
clover. When used green, it is advisable to 
allow it to wilt before feeding it. The dura- 
tion of a field of Lucerne, with proper care, 
is estimated at 8 or 10 years, and on account 
of the continued cultivation ang the immense 
bulk of roots that remains in the soil, it leaves 
the land in fine condition for other crops. 
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THE TWO-FLOWERED SPRING STAR-FLOWER (Milla biflora.) 


Probably no other plant will furnish so 
large an amount of fodder from the same 
area of land as Lucerne when well established. 
This commends it to those with limited room 
in which to raise food for the family cow. 
The forage is also excellent for horses, which 
are very fond of it, and other domestic animals, 

Weare often asked if the European Lucerne 
and the Alfalfa of California are precisely 
the same. That the plants are identical we 
are sure, and that long cultivation, first in 
South America, and afterwards in California 












may have produced a form or variety differ- 
ing in some particulars from the original, is 
quite possible. Some of the dealers seem to 
think that this may be the case, by offering 
seads grown both in California and in Europe. 





The Millas, or Spring Star-Flowers. 


We are so much accustomed to associate 
large size and showy colors with the flowers 
of the Lily Order, that one might not at first 
sight recognize the modest little subject of 
our engraving as a member of that showy 
family. The genus Milla (which perpetuates 
the name of a Spanish gardener), has an 
additional claim to our consideration in being 
American, not in the restricted sense as a 
native of the United States, but it not only 
belongs to our continent, but to the northern 
portion of it, being foui.d in the mountains 
of Mexico. The One-flowered Spring Star- 
flower (Milla uniflora) has long been a favor- 
ite of ours. It is one of those plants which 
should be better known, outside of nurser- 
ies, as it has many claims to popularity; 
it is a most accommodating plant, making 
itself at home in the garden, the 
greenhouse, or the window, and 
wherever it may be, producing 
SS a long succession of white or de- 
licately blue-tinted flowers, with 
a pleasing spring-like fragrance. 
But we must tell its faults as well 
as praise its good qualities. When 
the narrow leaves are broken or 
bruised, they give off an odor 
which at once betrays a relation- 
ship with the onion. Later we 
have tried the Two-flowered Spring 
Star-flower (Milla biflora), which 
is more rare than the other, and 
until recently it has been very dif- 
ficult to procure the bulbs. The 
plant grows from 12 to 18 inches 
high, with long, spreading leaves 
and milky-white flowers, two to 
two and a half inches in diameter, 
borne at the top of an erect tube 
eight inches or more long. The 
flowers on our plants have been 
produced in pairs only, but they 
are said to be more numerous, by 
English cultivators who have had 
the plant since about the year 
1840. The individual flowers re- 
main open from two to three days, 
and they are most deliciously 
fragrant. There was hardly a day 
for three months that there was 
not one or more flowers upon our 
plant. We have not tested it long 
enough to determine whether it 
is hardy in this latitude or not. 
Weare inclined to think that, like 
its one-flowered relative, it will 
do best if taken up in autumn and 
stored in’dry-leaf mould in the cel- 
lar. At the base of the bulb there are several 
fleshy roots well shown by the engraving. 





The Tangier Giant Fennel (Ferula Tin- 
gitana). 





—_ 

In nothing is the improved taste in garden- 
ing more marked than by the introduction of 
plants for the character of their foliage alone, 


without regard to their flowers. Plants with ! 


bold and striking leaves are welcomed as 
well as those the foliage of which is remark- 





| able for grace of form or beauty of ‘outline, 


This leads to the bringing in of the Cowe 
Parsnips (Heracleum) and the Giant Fennels 
(Ferula) plants that not very long ago 
would have been regarded as ‘ rubbishy.” 
Several years ago, our esteemed corres- 
pondent, Jean Sisley, Lyons, France, sent us 
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TANGIER GIANT FENNEL (Ferula Tingitana. 


seeds of the Tangier Giant Fennel (Ferula 
Tingitana), but in an unusually dry summer, 
and in our light soil, it failed to make much 
show. It is still highly valued by M. Sis- 
ley, who writes with admiration of its finely 
cut leaves of a brilliant green. With him, 
when well grown, the mass of foliage is 
about three feet high ; the stout flower stalks 
are six to nine feet high, producing abundant 
umbels of yellowish white flowers. Mr. 8. 
says: “It is very ornamental, especially if 
given an isolated position on the margin of a 
grass plot. It should have a deep soil well 
manured, and, when growing, be frequently 
watered with liquid manure. It comes from 
northern Africa, and is as yet but little culti- 
vated. I have had a plant of it in my garden 
since 1865; it stood all the winters, including 
the severe one of 1871, but it perished last 
winter, with Pampas Grass, and many other 
plants. The frost lasted a long time, and 
most likely penetrated to a great depth, kill- 
ing the roots.” The engraving shows the 
habit of the plant. It should succeed here 
quite as well as it does in the South of France. 








The Beautiful Groundcel. 
(Senecio pulcher.) 

The genus Senecio has some of its nearly 
1,000 species in almost every part of the world ; 
we are familiar with some of its representa- 
tives in the unsightly weeds of cultivation, 
others make our fields bright with golden 
yellow im spring, while some of the tropical 
species are choice greenhouse plants. Juss 
now there comes to the front a hardy peren- 
nial species which will no doubt become a 
favorite when better known—Senecio pulcher, 
or Beautiful Groundsel. It comes from south- 
ern Brazil, but is quite hardy. The lower 
leaves are about 10 inches long, and with those 
of the stem very finely divided, and of a glossy 
dark green color. The stems, about three 
feet high, are terminated by clusters of flowers 
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like those shown in the engraving; the rays 
are of good substance, are of a brilliant pur- 
ple crimson, with a golden yellow disk, the 
heads being at least three inches across. It 
blooms in autumn at a time when bright and 
lively flowers are welcome. Having read 
enthusiastic accounts of this plant, we were 
quite pleased, on seeing it at Ware’s Nursery, 
Tottenham, London (Eng.), to find that it had 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDSEL (Senecio pulcher.) 


not been over praised. Mr. Ware regards it 
as one of the finest introductions among hardy 
plants that have been made for many years, 
and suggests that it will group admirably 
with the White Japan Anemone of the same 
season. Though the plaut has long been 
known to botanists, it is a recent introduction 
to the gardens. In England it has been 
called ‘‘Tyerman’s Groundsel,” after a gar- 
dener who first raised it there from seed, 
but the name may well be discontinued. 








“Asphalt” or Coal Tar Walks. 


Those who have asked us to give directions 
for making “Asphalt” garden walks, of 
course refer to the various mixtures of Coal 
Tar, which are improperly called Asphalt. 
The true Asphalt roads, such as one sees in 
Paris and other cities abroad, are made from 
a natural bituminous limestone, found chiefly 
in Switzerland, and when properly laid forms 
perfect roads. In this country there are several 
companies that put down roads, paths, side- 
walks, etc., of compositions for which they 
hold patents, and if the ingredients of these 
were given,.one could not use them without 
infringing upon the rights of others. A fairly 
good walk may be made by unpatented 
methods. Some of the towns in Western 
New York and elsewhere, have long had side- 
walks made with coal tar and water-lime 
or cement. Though this makes a good walk, 
it is needlessly expensive, and, for garden 
paths, no better than the tarand sand. Equal 
parts of sand and coal ashes may be used ; 
sand alone, with the tar, answer well, and we 
are informed that coal ashes and tar without 
sand make a good walk. Though this last 
has not come within our experience, we should 
not hesitate to try it. The sand used should 
be perfectly dry, and the coal ashes have all 
cinders larger than a pea sifted out. There 
must be some arrangement for heating the 





coal tar; not only does it ‘‘ wet” or come into 
more thorough contact with the particles of 
sand, etc., when made fluid by heat, but the 
boiling drives off some volatile matters, and it 
‘‘sets” harder than when used cold. If there 
is no cauldron at hand that may be used, a 
box of heavy sheet-iron, strengthened by a 
wooden frame at its upper edge will answer. 
A close platform of old boards, on which to 
do the necessary mixing, the needed hoes, 
shovels, and a roller, complete the out- 
fit. The first point in making a walk is to 
secure a good foundation ; the surface should 
be excavated about three inches, and rolled or 
pounded firm ; if sandy, it will be all the bet- 
ter to put on a layer of broken stones and 
pound this down hard. Edgings should be 
put down at each margin of the walk; these 
may be of hemlock plank fastened in place 
by nailing to stakes driven down and sawed 
off flush with the edge of the plank. A bet- 
ter edging may be made with bricks set on 
end. <A convenient quantity of the sand, 
ashes, or mixture of the two is placed on the 
platform, and boiling tar poured into a cavity 
in the center of the heap; the two are then 
mixed together, adding more tar, if need be, 
to bring the mass to the consistency of mor- 
tar. It is then spread quickly on the road- 
bed, and the surface made as smooth as pos- 
sible. When hard enough, dry sand or ashes 
is sprinkled on the surface, which is to be 
rolled, using a board tostand upon. By roll- 
ing in upon the surface, all the sand or ashes 
that will adhere, the color of the walk will be 
greatly improved. The operation goes on, 
mixing only so much at a time as can be con- 
veniently spread before it begins to harden. 
If the mass has to be moved in a wheelbar- 
row, sand or ashes prevent it from sticking. 


Notes from the Pines, 





Tt is only in a large city that one can see 
an accumulation of things which individually 
seem of small moment, but in the aggregate 


| are surprising. At the proper time we put 


up our Christmas tree, and think but little of 
the tree itself. But the trees, for thousands 





pleasant to walk between the walls of ver. 
dure stacked up in the streets, and making a 
pleasant ‘‘woodsy” smell, quite in contrast 
with the ordinary street odors. There are 
trees of sizes to suit all, from the modest 
little one that the woman takes home with 
her marketing, up to those of 20 feet high, or 
more, for Sunday schools and other large 
gatherings. White and Black Spruce are the | 
most common, but the handsomest trees are 
those from the nurseries in which there is an 
excess of overgrown Norway Spruces, which 
bring a better price as rootless Christmas 
trees than they do as stock to plant. The hol- 
iday trade in trees and greens of other kinds 
has reached immense proportions, and pre- 
sents many interesting points. . . In noticing 
The Plants for Home Decoration, 
sold in the Paris Flower Market, I mentioned 
as one of those offered for sale, an Aralia, of 
which, though the plant was familiar enough, 
I could not recollect the species. In looking 
over the numbers of Mr. Robinson’s success- 
ful weekly, ‘Gardening Illustrated,” that 
had accumulated in my absence, I found the 
same plant noticed as ‘‘ One of the best win- 
dow plants that can be grown,” with an en- 
graving which you may borrow to illustrate 
these ‘‘ Notes.” The plant is 
Siebold’s Angelica-Tree (Aralia Steboldii), 

of the greenhouses. Recent botanists have 
separated this and the related Rice-paper 
Tree from Aralia, and with one other species, 
these form the genus Fatsia, but I here give 
the name by which it is known to the dealers, 
Its large leaves are of a fine green, and the 
plant is not at all particular as to temper- 
ature, soil, or other conditions, being one of 
the few things that will endure the neglect 
that too often falls to the share of window 
plants. Still, if one will take the trouble to 
remove the dust from its leaves with a soft 
sponge or damp cloth, it will repay the at- 
tention. ...The out-door horticultural ex- 
hibits at our Centennial were much scattered, 
and while, as a whole, the effect was not 
imposing, there was much there that was 
worth looking after. Nothing interested me 
more than a bed, by Krelage, I think, of 





SIEBOLD’S ANGELICA TREE (Aralia Sieboldii.) 


who are to celebrate Christmas, what a 
forest they make! By the first week in 
December they begin to arrive, and by the 
beginning of Christmas week certain streets 
in New York for a considerable distance are 
Fairly Blockaded with Christmas Trees. 





The Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans). 
Its boldness of habit and profusion of white 
flowers were very striking, and I was not a 
little pleased to receive the next year from a 
correspondent in Germany several bulbs of 
the plant, with the remark that it had proved 


As we go from the ferry to the office, it is ; hardy with him. Seeing the same plant a 
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while after in the garden of a skilled horti- 
culturist in Massachusetts, I asked if he had 
found it hardy, he replied: ‘I have no 
time to spend in trying if Cape plants are 
hardy in Massachusetts.” As a rule, Cape 
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THE CAPE HYACINTH (Hyacinthus candicans.) 


plants ought to be tender, but there are ex- 
ceptions, and this proves hardy in England, 
and last winter—a very mild one—it was left 
out in New Jersey, and came up unharmed 
in the spring. The plant has vigorous foli- 
age, in the center of which arises a stout 
stem, three, and in strong bulbs, four feet 
high, upon the upper part of which are sym- 
metrically arranged numerous large drooping 
pure white flowers, at least two inches long. 
It flowers after mid-summer, and is one of 
the best of recent introductions.... When 
all without is snow-covered, how pleasing is 


A Bright Bit of Greenery! 

I saw not long ago a symmetrical tuft of a 
common moss of the wood (Dieranum), placed 
upon a soup-plate and kept moist; it gave 
an air of cheer and refinement to the room, 
though it cost nothing but the trouble of 
taking up and bringing home, and would last 
for weeks. Many of the evergreen bits in our 
woods, besides mosses, may be treated in the 
same way, and afford in-door ornaments, not 
the less pleasing for being inexpensive. One 
of the prettiest things of the kind we ever 
saw was an old wire ox muzzle, lined with 
moss, and filled with a large clump of com- 
mon cranberry vines, which were in full fruit. 

[The conclusion of our correspondnt’s Euro- 
pean ‘‘ Notes” having been crowded out last 
month, it is given here.—Eb.] 

The Meat Shops in Paris. 

are often surprisingly beautiful. They are 
furnished in fine woods, marble counters, and 
everything is temptingly clean. The manner 
of showing their wares is remarkable. A leg 
of lamb has around it a beautifully-cut ‘‘ bou- 
quet paper” put about it like a cape, and 
fastened in front with an artificial green leaf 
or flower. Chops have the bone part scraped 
as clean as a knife handle ; the scrapings and 
other meat-scraps are laid upon a cabbage 
leaf and sold for a ragout or stew. In Paris, 
as elsewhere on the continent, 
Vegetables are Served as a Separate Course. 

If, in a restaurant or at a hotel, one orders 
meat and two or three vegetables, only one 








will be served at a time, unless special direc- 
tions are given—cauliflower, spinach, aspara- 
gus, etc.—are regarded as a separate course. 
It was a surprise to find green peas abundant 
in October; this, as well as the absence of 
other things, showed the great difference 
between the European climate and our own. 


The Abundance of Trees. 


_ in small cities, as well as in Paris, strikes one 


accustomed to the treeless streets of New 
York. In Paris, when a building is to be put 
up, the first thing the contractor does is to 
build a wall of brick or stone several feet 
high around the street trees that might other- 
wise be injured by his operations. The ab- 
sence of posters on trees (the few trees that 
remain in New York are full of tacks put in 
by bill-stickers) and other mutilation, shows 
the respect in which trees are held. In some 
towns, especially in Switzerland, the street 
trees are disfigured by having their tops cut 
out; this causes a few of the branches to 
spread to a great distance horizontally, and 
furnish shade, but entirely destroys the habit 
of the tree. This is most frequently done 
with the Oriental Plane, but I saw one tree so 
treated that greatly puzzled me, until I had 
a chance to examine it and ascertain that it 
was our own Locust. In visiting the gardens 
and parks about Paris I was glad to notice 


A Favorite Old Texan Plant. 


Gaura Lindheimeri, in frequent use. It is 
better appreciated abroad than than with us, 
and it is often introduced with fine effect, 
giving an airy grace to a bed of stiffer plants 
that is most pleasing. It was quite abundant 
at the Jardin des Plantes, the Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation, the Champs Elysées, and else- 
where. . . . In former ‘‘ Notes” I mentioned 
the beauty of our Virginia Creeper in Eng- 
land, but I had not then seen it in Switzer- 
land, where it is very frequent. All along 
the Lake of Geneva, as well as the smaller 
and equally beautiful lakes of Thun and 
Brienz, as the boat neared a landing, we were 
sure of a home-like greeting by the scarlet 
banner this grand American plant flung out 
to welcome us. Its scarlet was all the more 
brilliant from being contrasted with the gen- 
erally deep green of other foliage. The plant 
seems to ripen here earlier than it does with 
us, and, as it is quite as intense in color as we 
ever have it at home, this effectually disposes 
of the notion, still held by some, that the color 
is due to frost. In travelling through France 
and Switzerland I was struck with 


The General Absence of Weeds. 


This confirms a notion that I have long held, 
which is—it is not alone human importations 
that ‘‘put on airs” after they cross the At- 
lantic, but the weeds take on a development 
that is not possible for them at home. At 
this time:of the year the Swiss vegetable 
gardens presented but little but turnips and 
that form of beet which we know as Swiss- 
Chard, but which the Swiss themselves call 
“kraut.” It there makes a splendid growth, 
and I do not wonder that it is generally popu- 
lar, Switzerland shows some strange con- 
trasts. At Grindenwald there were tomatoes 
and castor oil plants flourishing in the gar- 
den, yet in two hours’ slow horse-back ride 
one could reach a glacier, where there was 
ice all the summer. There were geraniums 
trained by the side of the house, tall enough 
to reach the second story, and from beneath 
them one could look upon perpetual snow. 
After crossing the Brunig Pass, and descend- 





ing into the valley in which lie the lakes of 
Alpnach and Lucerne, I was greatly surprised 
at the quantity of Indian corn. At nearly 
every house, under the projecting roofs at 
the gable ends, were great festoons of ears, 
strung upon cords as if to finish ripening. 
Unfortunately, the diligence stopped nowhere 
in this district, and we were unable to make 
inquiries as to the extent of the culture of our 
national cereal, or the uses made of the crop. 





The Umbrella China-Tree, 
ware Ai 


One of the most common ornamental trees 
in the Southern States is the ‘‘ Pride of India,” 
or ‘‘China-Tree,” as it is more usually called. 
The tree (Melia Azedarach) is a native of Per- 
sia, but has become so thoroughly naturalized 
in distant localities, that some botanists have 
thought it must be a native. It grows 80 to 
40 feet high, has rather irregular branches, 
twice divided leaves and clusters of lilac- 
colored fragrant flowers, succeeded by a fruit 
about as large as a cherry, with an external 
pulp and a hard nut within. The tree is not 
hardy north of Virginia, but southward it is 
acommon street tree, and frequent around 
country places. The ease with which it may 
be transplanted and its rapid growth are 
somewhat offset by the readiness with which 
its branches are broken by high winds. Its 
wood makes excellent fuel, is durable and 
is used for furniture. There has been intro- 
duced from Texas, within a few years, a 
marked variety called the Umbrella China- 
Tree. Several years ago we saw a small speci- 
men of this in the éxtensive collection of P. 
J. Berckmans, near Augusta, Ga., which — 
promised to be valuable, and now we havea 
photograph of a tree in Abbeville, Ala., taken 
by J. C. Mangold, from which the engrav- 
ing is made, to show the remarkably compact 
habit and umbrella-like form. Mr. J. A. 
Clendinen sends an account of the tree, from 
which we learn that the foliage is so dense 
that it will turn almost any rainfall. It does 
not fruit so abundantly as the ordinary form 





of the tree, but, what is quite remarkable, _ 
the variety is reproduced from the seed. This 

variety of the favorite China-Tree will com- 
mend itself to our readers in the Southern 
States, as it has naturally the compact habit 
that is some times imperfectly produced in 
the ordinary form of the tree by severe cut- 
ting. China-berries, as the fruit of the tree - 
is usually called, are eaten by sheep and goats, 
which in winter require but little other food ; 
cows are fond of them, but they impart an 
unpleasant taste to the milk. The hard stone 
is sometimes bored and strung to make 
‘‘ rosaries” and necklaces, hence the tree is 
known in some countries as the Bead-tree. 
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A Useful Paper Holder. 


While visiting some friends recently, we 
saw a Paper Holder, so neat in its appearance 
that we give an engraving of it for the bene- 
fit of other friends in the country and else- 
where. It consists of a thin piece of wood 

5 cut into a pleasing 
skape, with a bevel- 
led edge. Narrow 
slits are made in 
four places in the 
back piece, for the 
passage of ribbon, 
as shown. The 
whole is hung to a 
hook by the ribbon, 
which continues 
above and from the 
rear of the board. 
The space between 
the ribbon and the 
back furnishes a 
place for putting 
the papers. This 
holder is easily 
A WALL PAPER HOLDER. made, and may be 
of light or dark wood, with plain or bright 
colored ribbon, to suit the taste of the maker. 


Some Easily Made Hanging Baskets. 


—-—_. 








One can purchase most elaborate hanging 
baskets, and very elegant some of them are. 
But it has always been the aim of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to show that the adorn- 
ment of the homes of its readers need not 
depend upon the possession of wealth to ex- 
pend upon them. A basket for plants is of 
less consequence than its contents; if costly, 
the beauty of the plants should conceal that 
of the receptacle, and if homely, the plant 
will exalt it, and make the whole beautiful. 
We have in times 
past given engrav- 
ings of very simple 
baskets, but of none 
more simple or easily 
made than that in 
figure 1. Almost any 
straight sticks or 
twigs, all the better 
if they have a rough 
bark, are laid up in 
cob-house style. Such 
a basket is best put 
together with bits of 
strong wire at the 
corners. Holes are 
bored, the wires pass- 
ed through, making 
a twist or knot be- 
low, and above twist- 
ing to form an eye 
to serve to attach the 
cord or chain by 
which tohangit. Of 
course similar strips, or even pieces of lath, 
should be used for the bottom. Such a bas- 
ket is best lined with the moss that is found 
growing at the base of trees in moist woods ; 
this can be pulled off in large sheets, and is 
easily fitted to the interior of such a basket. 
While it keeps the soil in place, it allows 
ferns and other plants to grow through it. 











Fig. 1.—A SIMPLE HANG- 
ING BASKET. 














Figure 2 shows a similar. basket filled with 
common wild ferns, but it will answer equally 
well for exotics. The winter is the time in 
which to prepare such baskets for summer 
use on the veranda. Though these examples 
are square, it is equally easy to make six- 
sided baskets of similar materials. A window 





Fig. 2.—A HANGING BASKET FILLED WITH PLANTS. 


box may be easily constructed in the same 
manner, to be furnished with a zinc lining. 


Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ee a 


Bread-making in Winter. 

House-keepers sometimes object to the use 
of the dry yeast-cakes purchased at groceries, 
because bread made with them is so slow to 
rise, especially in winter. I like to use these 
cakes in hot weather on that very account. 
The bread sponge never sours on the hottest 
nights. But in winter it is advisable to set a 
small sponge in the afternoon—about four 
o’clock—in this way : A scant pint of flour is 
mixed with a pint and a half of warm water. 
To this add a cake of yeast previously soaked 
in a little warm water (taking care not to 
scald the yeast), and beat all well together. 
By seven o'clock this, if kept covered in a 
warm place near the stove, will be very light. 
Now set your bread sponge as usual, using 
this smaller sponge for your yeast. Cover 
warm, and in the morning you will be almost 
sure to find it very light and entirely sweet. 
Now, if you have a good deal to attend to, 
you can defer kneading the dough until after 
breakfast, provided you stir in considerable 
flour and mix it thoroughly with the spoon. 

House-keeping Schools. 

I hear that the cooking schools already 
established in some of our principal cities, are 
being enlarged in their scope, so as to teach 
all of the branches of house-keeping. These 
schools are especially designed to fit young 
girls for domestic service. The University 
of Iowa deserves much praise for its efforts 
to make accomplished house-keepers of its 
lady graduates. This is all well, and gives 
hope that the noble arts of the housewife, 
the cook, the laundress, the :chamber-maid, 
may all rise in dignity and respect as they 
improve in thoroughness and adaptation to 
human needs. I should like to put my 
daughters through a course of lessons in 
domestic art under the best of teachers. I 
suppose they would then know how to cook 
everything properly. But Ido not suppose, 
as do some of the editors who write pretty 
paragraphs on this subject, should those 
same daughters of ours come to have two or 
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| **done to a turn.” 








three small children clinging to their gowns, 
and no hired help here in the West, for love or 
money, that each dish, anda variety of dishes 
too, will come to every meal, each one just 
Neither do I believe that 
all the instruction given in cleaning and 
scrubbing will make iteasy—I may say pos- 
sible—for a farmer’s wife to keep her floors 
clean when, as is sometimes the case, there 
isno grass about the house, and no good, 
clean walks of boards, or gravel, or cement, 
Especially is this so if a plenty of soft water 
is not easily obtained. 
‘Not an Unusual Case. 

Take an average American girl, who has 
learned how to keep house from her mother, 
Put her and her little family into a small 
house with neither closets nor bureaus. Let 
the plowed ground come up all around the 
doors and remain without seeding or sodding 
with grass for years. Let there be no water 
within many rods of the house, and perhaps 
make it necessary to have all that she uses 
brought by a small boy in two or three quart 
pails, and often hard-water at that. Let 
there be always a babe less than three years 
old in the family. Make it necessary for her 
to aid in the financial support of the family, 
by sewing, teaching, or other labor, trying to 
do all of her house work at the same time, 
and if her health fails—will you say that it is 
all because she was not properly instructed 
how to do the work of three women with 
only one pair of hands! 

I wanted to say this because I think that 
one thing, one of the things that breaks down 
some overworked women (I have seen a 
good many of them), is because they feel 
that their husbands think that they ought to 
cook everything as nice as it can be found at 
first-class restaurants and hotels, for instance, 
make juicy porter-house broiled steak, when 
only tough round-steak is provided, and 
their stoves have no suitable broiling-place ; 
make delicious soup with no sweet herbs for 
seasoning and with no suitable soup kettle. 

It is agood thing to speak out plainly. 
There certainly is something wrong some- 
where, and if we will all be frank and 
charitable, we may find a cure, or at least 
some way to mend these important matters. 


A Neat, Rustic Flower Stand. 








The engraving shows how acrotched stick, 
such as any one can 
find in the forest, 
may be turned to 
good service in mak- 
ing a stand for hold- 
ing a pot of window 
plants. The three 
branches, serving as 
legs of the tripod, 
should come from 
the main trunk at 
nearly the same 
point, and be about 
equally distant from 
each other at their 
lower ends. The size, 
= bothasregardshight 
= and thickness of the 
: trunk and legs, will 
" be determined by 

the space allowed 
for the stand, the size of the pot it is desired 
to hold, etc. The whole ‘‘make up” of this 
rustic stand is made clear by the engraving. 





A RUSTIC FLOWER STAND. 
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A Handy Side Table. 


The convenience of a side or wall-table 
that can be spread easily and quickly, as de- 
sired, is appreciated by every housewife. 
The accompanying engraving shows two 
such shelves or tables, one folded down and 
the other raised ready for use. The “leaf” 


or top is first hung by hinges to a back strip 
fastened upon the wall with large screws. 
The front of the leaf, when raised, is sup- 
ported by brackets which are fastened to the 
wall 


by hinges or butts. When swung in 





Ti 
Hi 


against the wall as indicated by dotted lines, 
(1) the leaf falls down and is out of the way, 
as shown at 2 in the engraving. There are 
but few dining-rooms or kitchens where one 
or more such folding side tables would not 
be useful, while their cost is but trifling. 





Dressing Poultry —The New England 
Method. 


While poultry for the New York and some 
‘other markets is rarely if ever drawn, that 
for the Boston and other New England mar- 
kets—at least that of the better class—always 
has the entrails drawn when the birds are 
killed. There is something in favor of both 
methods. In the former, no air being ad- 
mitted into the cavity of the body, it keeps 
in good condition much longer than it would 
if opened. On the other hand, if the poultry 
is kept too long, there is danger that any food 
which may be in the crop, etc., may ferment 
even if nothing worse takes place, and im- 
pregnate the flesh unpleasantly. ‘‘ H. M. H.,” 
Ayer, Mass. gives the following directions: 

“ First catch the chick, if in the day time, 
not by running, but by grain thrown at your 

‘feet, when the fowls are very hungry. Slide 
your hands carefully among their legs until 
you can grasp the desired one, hold quite still 
until the neck is grasped. Cut the throat near 
the under side of the bill, quite deeply ; then 
with the right hand upon the legs, hold the 
wings over the back, to avoid fluttering. 
Always drain the blood into the chicken’s 
pail. If for immediate use, scald the fowl 
for about half a minute, being careful to get 
the tail and wings under’ Take out and strip 
the legs quickly from the feet toward the 
head. Hold a handful of feathers in the 
hand, pushing the feathers from tail to head. 
Scald three minutes in three quarts of water. 
Make a small slit behind and on the side of 
the crop, one chick after the other. Then 


take out entrails and crop and wind pipe. 
Carefully removing the liver from the gall. 
Give the gizzard to the pail or open and skin 
with another knife, 


Cut off the head and 








legs, putting these in a pile. When cold cut 
them up and put them into the pail for your 
hens, also cut up the gizzard. This refuse, 
thus disposed of, is worth at least one cent per 
fowl. By scalding one can dress about six in 
an hour, while dry picking is much slower.” 








How to Cook Salsify. 


Some of our correspondents say that they 
have followed our advice to grow Salsify—or 
Oyster Plant, as it is often called—and that 
we should now tell them what to do with it. 
To those unacquainted with the plant we 
may say that it is perfectly hardy, and if any 
has been left in the ground, it will be just as 
good in the spring, or if dug during a thaw. 
The roots, whether of Salsify, or of Scorzo- 
nera, often called Black Salsify—have a milky 
juice, which, when exposed to the air, soon 
becomes brown. In preparing them they 
should be quickly scraped, to remove the skin, 
and at once dropped into water to prevent dis- 
coloration. In the following recipes it is pre- 
sumed that the root has been thus prepared. 


Stewed Salsify.—Cut the root into con- 
venient bits and throw them at once into 
water enough to cover them. Add salt and 
stew gently until quite tender, pour off the 
water, add sufficient milk to cover, a good 
lump of butter, into which enough flour to 
thicken has been rubbed, season with pepper. 
When the butter has melted, and the milk 
boils, and is sufficiently thickened, serve. 


) 

Salsify Soup, is essentially the same as the 
foregoing, only adding a large quantity of 
milk to form a soup, and omitting the thick- 
ening. To increase the resemblance to oyster 
soup some add a little salt codfish picked fine. 


Fried Salsify.—The root cut crosswise in 
halves or shorter, is boiled until quite tender ; 
remove from the water and allow to drain. 
Dip each piece in batter and fry quickly in 
plenty of hot lard, to an even light brown. 


Salsify Fritters.—Boil tender and mash 
fine. Mix with beaten eggs and flour, thin 
enough to drop from a spoon and fry as other 
fritters. Some prefer to mix hard enough to 
make into balls, and fry on a griddle, with 
very little fat, browning one side at a time. 





Admitting Fresh Air. 
co 
If called upon to choose between the two 
evils of breathing impure air and enduring a 
direct draft of cold 
air, most persons 
would, and per- 
haps wisely, prefer 
the former. But 
to have a supply 
of fresh outer air 
in the sleeping- 
room or sitting- 
room, it is not nec- 
essary to havea di- 
rect current pass- 
ing in upon the in- 
mates. A very 
' simple method, 
where there are 
no provisions for ventilation by the builder 
of the house, is to arrange the windows, 
as shown in the engravings, which are taken 
from the Revort of the Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the West Ewing (N. J.) Improve- 
ment Association for 1880, [Let us say here 
























































Fig. 1.—wINDow RAISED. 








in parenthesis, that this report is full of 
useful things to every one who lives in 
the country, and may be had according to 
binding at 50c. or $1.00 of Harvey Ed- 
ward Fisk (of the widely known 
firm of Fisk, Hatch & Co.), 
P. O. Box 235, New York City.] 
All the preparation required is 
to get some strips of half-inch 
boards as long as the width of 
the window sashes, and from 
two to six inches in width. If 
the lower sash be .raised, and 
one of these strips placed under 
it, as shown in figure 1, there 
will be a space left between the 
lower and upper sash, by which 
the air may enter. The action 
is seen in the section shown in 
figure 2, which gives the edges 
of the sashes with the board 
in its place; the arrow shows 
where the outer air enters, and 
is directed towards the ceiling in such a 
manner that it can not form a draft to inter- 
fere with the comfort of those in the room. 











A Milk Cupboard. 
oe 3 

“R. G., Jr.,” Salem Co., N. J., sends asketch 
and description of a Milk Cupboard, and 
writes: ‘‘ We use it to keep milk in during the 
winter; it sets in one corner of the kitchen, 
where we have fire all winter. The Cupboard 
is put together with screws, so as to be easily 
taken down and packed away in summer, or 
when not in use, thus occupying very little 
room.” The side pieces, A, A, are inch boards 
six feet long and one foot wide. The top 
piece is 37/; feet long, and projects over an 








4A HOME-MADE MILK CUPBOARD, 


inch on eachside. There are screws at D, D, 
upon which to hang the curtain to keep out 
dust and excess of heat. The slats, B, B, 
upon which the milk pans rest, are 2'/, inches 
wide, and each two are placed 4'/. inches 
apart, to make a shelf. The cleats, O, upon 
which the slats rest, have small pieces, nail-_ 
ed upon them, which fit into notches made 
in the ends of the slats, to keep the latter from 
moving. The brace for the back, C, is let 
into the sides flush, as shown at J. The bot- 
tom shelf is solid and let into the sides, as 
shown. The whole Cupboard, thus con- 
structed, should be whitewashed so as to keep 
the odor of the wood from affecting the milk. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Correspondence. 





Last month, in speaking of the perpetual snow 
I said that one of the methods by which the snow 
was kept from accumulating upon the high moun- 


tains was that a large share of it disappeared in the 
glaciers. Insome alpine localities, the glacier is called 
A Mer de Glace, or Sea of Ice. 
Were it called “‘river of ice,’”’ the name would better 
describe what it really is. But before showing how 
the snow finally appears as ice, I will briefly describe 
my visit to the Grindelwald 
Glacier. Starting out in the 
morning from Interlaken, 
(described last month), the 
driver and all the rest pre- 
dicted a fine day, but before 
we had made the 12 miles 
to Grindelwald, it rained in 
such a lively manner that I 
wished for my rubber over- 
coat. The journey let us 
see much of Swiss life, as 
it took us through small 
farm villages, but the heavy 
clouds shut out the distant 
view. When we geached the 
Hotel du Glacier, how it did 
rain! But I had longed to 
see a glacier ever since I 
heard Agassiz tell in his 
wonderful manner of his 
many winters spent upon, 
and in measuring, the gla- 
ciers. Here was a glacier 
at only an hour’s distance, 
and should [ let the fear of 
a wet skin prevent my go- 
ing to that which I had so 
long wished to see? Horses 
were brought, and with my 
companion, the other Doc- 
tor, we started with a boy 
of 12 or 15 years as a guide. 
As-the boy could speak 
neither English nor French, 
and we could not speak 
German, you may suppose 
that we were not a very 
sociable party. But the 
horses had probably gone 
to the glacier almost daily 
for years, and only needed to 
be Ict alone, to take us safe- 
ly up the very steep path. 
Before we reached the glacier itself, we stopped at 
The Source of the Black Lutschine. 
Here the water from the lower part of the glacier 








Fig. 2.—AN ARTIFICIAL GROTTO IN A GLACIER. 








comes down through a rocky gorge, as shown in 
figure 1, from a photograph. Nothing gave me 
such an idea of the immensity of the glacier, as to 
see a good-sized river, one which we had crossed, 
on bridges, several times on our way here, roaring 
and tearing down merely from the melting of the 
lower part of the glacier. But from this point it 
was a good climb up to the glacier it- 
self. As we went up there was less and 
less of vegetation, and at last we came 
toa great bank of ice—the lower end 
of the glacier. There was a wooden 
shanty, at which was a man ready to 
earn a fee by showing us the wonders 
of the place. You can get no better 
idea of a glacier than by imagining that 
a river, flowing down a narrow valley, 
has become frozen solid. As we went 
up we saw the railway used for sending 
the ice down into the valley from this 
great natural ice-house. In taking out 
the ice, a large artificial grotto has been 
formed in the glacier, as shown in figure 
2, and one can walk into the interior 
of this ‘“‘sea of ice”? for a hundred 
feet or more. How beautiful it was! 
The Ice of a Wonderful Blue, 
as the daylight stole through it, was 
made into a fairy scene by the guide, 
who went into a recess at the end of the 
grotto and lighted a powerful lamp. 
I do not expect to ever see a more 
strange, and at the same time en- 
chanting scene than this. ‘Was it 
cold?” you will ask. I really did not think of 
that, but as there was ice above, below, and all 
around for yards and yards in thickness, I do not 
think it could have been very hot. Having seen 
how the glacier brought down its heaps of stones 
and rubbish, of which more presently, we made the 
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descent, which, like the ascent, was through a driv- 
ing rain. One does not notice the difficulties in 
going up, but in going down I found it better to 








look up, and trust to the four sure feet under me. 
Having shown you that the glacier is a vast mass— 
a river—of the purest solid ice, you will wonder 
How Snow can form a Glacier. 
You know that snow and ice are both frozen water ; 
though snow is bright white and opaque, and ice is 
as transparent as glass, they are both the same 
thing. The difference in appearance is owing to 
the fact that the snow is finely divided, and each of 
its many little particles reflects the light. If you 
have a piece of rock-salt, which is as transparent 
as glass, and break it into small pieces—powder it 
—you will have fine salt, which is dead white like 
snow. You know that when you skate on per- 





Fig. 3.—AN ILLUSTRATION OF REGELATION, 


fectly clear ice, the track of your skate will be quite 
white, the ice being broken into fine dust. On the 
other hand (and this is an experiment that you 
cannot readily try yourself, so you must take my 
word for it, as I have made it), if you put a mass 
of snow under sufficient pressure, so as to squeeze 


. the air out and bring the particles close together, 


you will get pefectly transparent ice. It takes a 
more powerful press than you are likely to have to 
do this, but it is easily done with a press of sufii- 
cient power, and snow may be squeezed into beauti- 
ful ice. Here another curious fact comes in. Ice 
under great pressure melts, and when this pressure 
is removed, the water again freezes, This is called 
regelation, and the word describes exactly what 
takes place—freezing again. There are several ways 
of illustrating this, but we will recall one that I used 
several years ago, which is as strikingasany. Leta 
block of ice be supported, as in figure 3, and a wire 
placed over it (copper wire is the best) arranged as 
shown in the engraving, with a basket of stones, 
or other weight below. After some hours the wire 
will be found to be completely imbedded in the ice, 
and yet no mark, showing where the wire went in, 
can be seen. The ice directly under the wire is 
melted by the pressure, and the wire sinks; as soon 
as this pressure is no longer felt, the water above 
the wire becomes solid ice again. I think you can 
now understand how snow can become a mass of 
Solid Ice in the Glaciers. 
The weight of the siiow above presses the lower 
snow particles together, and this thawing under 
pressure and regelation is sufficient to account for 
the change into beautifully clear ice. Snow is yearly 
falling above, and, as I mentioned a while ago, the 
glacier is continually, at least in summer, melting 
away at the lower end of the glacier, and you would 
naturally expect to find the end of the glacier farther 
and farther back. Here comes up another curious 
fact about this ‘‘sea of ice.” The glacier is gradu- 
ally flowing down the mountain. As it is described 
as ice, and appears as one sees it to be perfectly 
solid ice (except the great cracks—crevasses as they 
are called) running across it, you will wonder how 
such a mass of ice can move. It was early noticed 
that points on the glacier were not in the same 
place that they were the year before, and Agassiz, 
Tyndal and others, have made very careful measure- 
ments and learned the rate at which the different 
glaciers move. The measurement of one glacier 
showed that it moved, in different parts, from 12 to 
33 inches each day; some move much more slowly 
than this, but all move from above downwards. 
The glacier here described moves in summer from 
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14 to 22 inches each day. The ice is always under 
pressure from above, and is pushed downward over 
an uneven surface, breaking and freezing or re- 
gealing as it moves onward. While it appears to 
be a solid mass, it is really much broken by cross 
fissures. There is much more about glaciers that 
is of interest. Great rocks are brought down on 
the surface of the glaciers, as are vast quantities 
of small stones and earth to be left below. Then, 
on the under-side of the moving glacier, what a 
fearful grinding there must be. Rocks are pol- 
ished and grooved by the motion of glaciers in such 
a peculiar manner that when such rocks are found 
in countries where there has been no glacier for 
ages, geologists feel very sure there must have been 
one at some former time, for it has made its 
record—left its card as it were—in the grooves and 
scratches on the rocks. Probably much of our soil 
and the small stones in it were originally powdered 
under glaciers, for many parts of the earth have at 
some period been a great deal higher and colder 
than now. I hope our young readers will at some 
time study geology, which tells all about these in- 
teresting subjects. THE Doctor. 





Our Puzzle-Bex. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in patience but not in skill. 
My next is in mountain but not in hill. 
My third is in power but not in might. 
My fourth is in horror but notin fright. 
My fifth is in finger but not in thumb. 
My sixth is in raisin but not in plum. 
My seventh is in butter but not in cheese. 
My eighth is in slumber but not in ease. 
The proper letters will unfold 
A place where merchandise is sold. 
ANAGRAMS. 
6. Tom’s emetic. 
%. Cale doesn’t. 
8. He cut net, Pa. 


M. R. W. 


. Gussy on age. 

. Can go in a store. 

. Louis, I’d try sun. 

. O! we mark link. 9. I’d dun Gussie. 

. To be genial. 10. Act insane, Tom. 
CONCEALED NOUNS. 


. If I should let you go out how long would you 


OT > CO DD 


. Until that star gets below the horizon. 

. O! Earth, how beautiful thou art. 

. I saw, at Chicago, lots of queer things. 

. 1 said I should never go there again. 

. Tom was chewing tobacco at a fearful rate 
. He came near giving me a black eye. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 


. Birds of a feather, 
—Many together. 
. A prominent feature 
Of a most useful creature. 
. A bird, and what, ’tis said, 
He wears upon his head. 
. I scarce dare tell the bliss 
There is in these,—to kiss. 
. Two things that you’ll certainly see 
At your breakfast, your dinner, or tea. 


alll 
J 
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Hllustrated Rebus No. 482.—The advice 
here given is of great value to old and young. 











PI. 

Het nesteke ubsea fo rou esimeen liwl ton ruth 
su os chum ni het tomistinea fo het grincensid, sa 
het rapsie fo rou denfris. 

DECAPITATED TREES. 

Name the four trees which, when beheaded (the 

first letter removed), will leave—1, sly; 2, a row; 


A Facial Expression. 

Our artist has been “making faces”? and the 
engraving below shows the results. What do you 
think of it? How many faces do you discover ? 
Be careful to find and count all you can, or you 
will fall short of the one hundred thereare. Some 





3, part of an animal ; and 4, a fish. 





TRANSITIONS. 

—- only one letter at a time, 
without transposition ; as from east 
to west; east, vast, vest, west.) 

1. Change page to book in 7 moves. 

2. Change boat to land in 5 moves. 

3. Change salt to meat in 3 moves. 

4. Change lead to gold in 4 moves. 

5. Change lamp to moon in 7 

moves. 

5. Change step to roof in 6 moves. 
CURTAILED BODIES OF WATER. 
Curtail (remove the last letter) 

from a sea, a gulf, and an ocean, 
and leave three different countries, 
DOUBLE AOCROSTIO. 


A low dwarf tree. 

. A cap or other head-covering. 
A domestic animal. 

. A lake in the Eastern States. 
. An oriental City. 

. A beautiful flower. 

. A kind of gun, 

The initials name an American 
General; the finals, an English 
General of the Revolutionary war. 

Isona. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 


1, (Change the words by altering 
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only one letter at a time.) 











(1) Change reality into what we 
all have ; 

® now change into a rapid course; 

3) now into a valuable grain ; 

‘) now into “to float ;”” 

5) now into a ceremony. 

2. By the alteration of one letter, change “to go 
round,” into ‘‘ to form a resolution.” 

3. Change “to withdraw,” into “to agree.” 

CHARADE. 
No. 2. My first may have several meanings I trow, 
But “‘ to mark off’ will do for our purpose just now ; 
My next might be said to belong to a pair, 
But I'll call him an officer, never mind where ; 
My whole is a most disagreeable defeat, 
Whether met with in law, parlor, office or street. 
A 


SCATTERED SQUARE. 
(For explanation see similar puzzle in the August 
number. 
ow the sun is shining brightly 
On the fields and on the hills ; 
Come and take a walk with me, 
And seek the flowers by the rilis. 





Answer to Puzzles in the December No. 

Cross-worD.—Intempbrance. ~ 

NUMERICAL ENIeMAs.—1. A stitch in time saves 
nine. 2. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

LocoeripH.—Tare: at, tea, eat, ate, ear, tear, 
rate, rat. ’ 

PROVERB ENIGMA.—A rolling stone gathers no 
moss. 

DovusLE Acrostio.—LOVE—HATE : lash, opera, 
violet, hate. 

CuHancEeD Heaps.—Year: 1. Fear. 2. Dear. 3. 
Rear. 4. Sear. 5. Pear. 6. Bear. 7. Gear. 8. Tear. 
9. Hear. 10. Lear. 11. Wear. 12. Near. 

PuzzLE.—Two. (Tw [elve]o[ne].) 

ANaGRAMS.—1l. Frolic- A SQUARE AND CIRCLE 
some. 2. Hybernating. PuzzLeE. 

8. Impossibilities. 4. En- fe) re) 

gineers. 5. Unfortunate. : 0 
6. Substantial. 7. Influ- 
ences. 8. Inordinate. 9. 
Frontispiece. 10. My- 
thological. 

DEFINITION PUZZLE.— 
1. Prop. 2. Prior. 3. Ob- 
test. 4. Oath. 5. Nip. 6. 
Nick. 














Ojo 


2) 
1) 

















CONCEALED ARTICLES |G o o} 





oF CLoruinG.—1. Veil. 2. 
Glove. 3. Hat. 4. Cap. 5. Boot. 6. Coat. 7. Shoe. 
8. Hose. 9. Vest. 

BLANK RuyMeEs.—Scrip, slip, hip, lip, rip, “‘ Gip,”’ 
skip, whip, trip, dip, ship, sip. 

P1.—Countries are not without their counterfeit 
money, meither are societies without their counter- 
feit feelings. Law without justice is a wound 
without a cure. 

ILLustTRATED Resvs, No. 481.—Too great econ- 
omy in youth tends to avarice in old age. 

CONCEALED Fisu.—1. Salmon. 2. Perch. 3. Star. 
4, Dolphin. 5. Shad. 6. Pike. 7. Trout. 8. Shark. 





A GROUP OF ONE HUNDRED FACES TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH. 


of them are not very happy ones. It is a rather 
strange bit of scenery of unusually irregular trees— 
of rocks cunningly thrown up in a curious manner 
—but rocks and trees, sky and water, are repre- 
sented. When you have found the hundred human 
faces, look for the head of a fur-bearing animal 
that is more at home in the water than on land. 





The Young Elephant, 

To “see the elephant” is the delight of every 
one, both young and old. One of the many pleas- 
ant ways for a gathering of boys and girls to pass 
an afternoon or evening, is in representing some 








L THE “PLAY”? ELEPHANT. 
how to unmistakably represent an elephant. Two 
boys are required, one to take the part of the for- 
ward half and the other to “ bring up the rear.” 
A quilt is folded lengthwise, three or four times, 
and placed on the backs of the boys, to make the 


elephant broad and plump. Over this a large 
shawl is spread, the two ends being twisted, one to 
represent the elephant’s trunk, and the other his 
tail. Two paper cones form the tusks, and the 
great animal is now ready to be lead out and al- 
lowed to perform. The dotted lines show the 
position of the boys. A little practice will enable 
the parts of the “animal ’’ to move and act together. 


A Hand Face. 

A comical way of making much merriment is 
shown in the engraving. To produce it you need 
a person’s hand, a 
handkerchief, and 
a little ink. The 
hand is held (\ 
closed with the 
knuckles facing 
the audience, the 
thumb with the 
fore finger mak- : 
ing the mouth. The eyes and nose are added by 
using the ink. The handkerchief is tied around in © 
a manner to-represent an old lady, or an aged man. 
A hat or bonnet may be put on if thought desirable. 
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A “Straw Ride.” 


Every season has its peculiar pleasures, and I am 
not sure but winter has the largest share. There 
is the coasting—what fine sport where a good hill 
is near with plenty of sleds and boys and girls. 
(Many, I dare say, reckon skating as the highest de- 
lizht which the cold of winter brings. The pleas- 
ure of gliding swiftly over the ice, on river, lake, 
or pond, exceeds even that of bathing in its cool- 
ing waters during the sultry midsummer days. 
Then there are the “ pitched battles,’’ and the fort 
builcing when the snow packs well into balls. 
Even the face-washing in the snow, when gently 
indulged in, has its rewards. I shall not soon for- 





get the snow captain we made one day at school. 
It took so much snow to construct him, and so 
many helping hands, in shaping his gigantic head 
and limbs, and strange looking body. A thaw 
came—there is usually one in January, as the al- 
manac tells us—and when all the snow banks and 
artificial mounds were gone, our old snow man, 
though much reduced in size, stood an ill shaped, 
mud-stained monument of ourschool-day fun. The 
winter of the farmers’ children is not so dreary as 
the thermometcr would lead one to suppose. Sharp, 
cold weather makes the blood run more freely, 
and give3 a quickness of step that is a joy to sce. 

The hand sled upon the hillside, or when quickly 
fastened tv the rear of a passing sleigh, is asource 
of great pleasure to the sport-loving lad ; but there 
it is toil, often very hard, mingled aiternately with 
the fun. If a boy coasts he must craw his sled to 
the top of the hill before he can ride down again. 
If heis taken far by a “tic-behind,’”’ he knows 
that whea the ride is over, he must either run his 
chances of areturn sleigh, or play horse to his 
own until he reaches home. The highest type of 
sleighiny for the young is found in the ‘Straw 
Ride.” It is a “hit or miss,’ “hurrah boys,” 
wide awake time, and the more engaged in it, the 








merrier. If there isa young reader who fails to 
appreciate the picture on this page, he must live 
where they have no snow in winter, or his early 
education is sadly at fault. Suppose the children 
have been kept busy with their studies all the 
week ; the sleighing is of the very best; the moon 
is bright. Now, with t-vo fast going horses hitched 
to a large bob-sled and a great wagon box put on, 
filled with clean straw and well stocked with robes 
and blankets, we have the elements for a real good 
time. Let the driver bring such a sled before the 
door and what child is not ready to take a part in 
the exercises! When all hands are in let the long 


whip be snapped, and with laugh and shout the 
merry load starts off. 


The miles seem short as 


they pass over the hill and into the valley to return [ versation, peculiarities, ete., etc. 


it may be by the “‘river road.”” The hours fly like 
minutes, and possibly midnight is not far away 
when all have reached home, and are snugly in bed 
dreaming of the ‘‘ Straw Ride.”’ I can not see such 
a merry load.of children fly by without thinking 
that the snow—as it falls on some still night, 
covering with pure whiteness the hill and plain, 
the housetop and the evergreens—is a benediction 
of peace and joy. I cannot but believe that if 
rightly used such a covering of the earth is aa im- 
portant element in the proper education of the 


" youth. “ Straw Rides,” and other merry, healthful 


sports, are a part of right living,—that children 
may have more of themis the wish of UNCLE HAL. 





**Describing Points °°—Useful Play. 


A habit of observing closely is important. It is 


is not only exceedingly useful in many ways, but it 
adds immensely to the enjoyment of living. One 
may travel a mile or a hundred of them, or work a 
day or month in the field, and see little if anything 
of interest. Another, going over the same journey 
or work, wil] see points of interest at every step. 
The habit of careful, close observation should be 











| 


developed and cultivated in childhood and youth. 
This can be helped by a sort of competing game, as 
good as any other, and more useful than most 
‘“‘plays.’’ Let the players, two or more, select some 
person or thing, and each try to describe as many 
characteristics as possible, the one giving the great- 
est number tobe the winner. If a person be chosen 
as the object, tell hight, probable weight and age; 
form of body; color of eyes, and whether promi- 
nent or deep sunken ; shape of nose, chin, mouth, 
lips, teeth, ears; color of hair, aud whether coarse 
and stiff, or fine and soft, straight or curly; form 
of neck, large or small, short or long; and so on of 
other personal characteristics; the clothing, celor, 
cut, appropriateness or otherwise ; conduct, con- 





A MERRY MOONLIGHT “STRAW RIDE” IN THE COUNTRY .—Dravn and Engraved Expressly for the American Agriculturta. 


In the game 
score one mark for each item added to the descrip- 
tion to any player. Take the same course with ani- 
mals, trees, plants, houses, implemenis, etc., etc. 

A teacher sends us a printed description, that 
would fill this column, of a swindler that had im- 


** About 45 years old; hight about 5 feet 6 inches; 
smooth black hair; a tooth missing from the lower 
left jaw; lantern-jawed when speaking....Slovenly 
dressed; dark suit; blue-black velvet vest; black 
silk neckerchief, tied in a large double bow with flow- 
ing ends; carries eye-gfasses, to be used or not;.... 
casy in conversation; talks as if deeply versed in 
constitutional law, and in all political questions’... 
Many more ‘points’? are stated, showing this 
teacher to be a close observer of human nature. 

Criminals are almost daijy found out because of 
the ability of some person to minutely observe and 
describe every one they happen to set their eyes 
upon. To some this is quite natural. It will readily 
become second wature if any one begins to cultivate 
the habitin youth. As above stated, the habit is 
of far wider usefulness than in merely detecting 
criminals. Let our young readers play ‘ Describ- 
ing Points,’’ with all sorts of subjects for practice. 
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Kitchei Economy. 
Interesting Tests Made by the Government 
Chemist. 
(N. ¥. Tribune, Dec. 1%). 


~~ 
Dr. Edward G. Love, the present Analytical Chemist for 
the Indian Department of the Government, has recently 
made some interesting experiments as to the compara- 


tive value of baking powders. Dr. Love’s tests were 
made to determine what brands are the most economical 
to use. And as their capacity lies in their leavening 
power, tests were directed solely to ascertain the avail- 
able gas in each powder. Dr. Love’s report gives the 
following: ‘‘The prices at which baking powders are 
sold to consumers I find to be usually 50 cents per pound. 
I have therefore calculated their relative commercial 
values according to the volume of gas yielded on a basis 
of 50 cents cost per pound.” 


Compa- 
Available Gas. _—rative 
Cubic inches per worth 
Name of the each ounce Powder. r 
Baking Powders. und. 
* Royal” (cream tartar powder).... .... 127.4 50 cts. 
‘“‘Patapsco “ (alum powder).............. 125.2 49 * 
‘*Rumford’s ** (phosphate) fresh........ 122.5 48 “* 
“ “ 1 |i oa “a * 
“‘Hanford’s None Such”’................ 121.6 =" 
SUE Bes ators eric vince xh Cass <iope 117.0 46 
**Charm ” (alum powder)............ 116.9 =. * 
‘‘Amazon” (alum powder).............. AS. * a 
“Cleveland’s”’ (short weight $ 0z.)...... 110.8 4 * 
gE POLO eee Soe oe 106.8 42 * 
VRE PAOAI. sis od x50 os See oes woes 102.6 40 “ 
“Lewis's * condensed... ...5.....s0s.0- 98.2 38} 
be alt a eee 93.2 36h “ 
ee gg hs 1. Sa 92.5 36 
BE Powder ...< 2... .3.0266. ‘80.5 380 “ 
Bulk Aerated Powder ... . .....0.0.008. 0. 29 * 


Norr.—‘“‘I regard all alum powders as very unwhole- 
some. Phosphate and_Tartaric Acid powders liberate 
their gas too freely inf process of baking, or under vary- 
ing climatic changes suffer deterioration.” 





Beatty's Holiday Offers on his Pianos and Organs are 
extended until April 30, 1881. See his new advertisement. 


THORBURN’S SEEDS. 


OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE O™ 
VECETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD ana 

TREE SEEDS 

for 1881 will be ready for mailing early in the month. 

J. ™M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 








THE FARMER’S WATCH. 


A perfect Timekee at Stem Winder and 
Stem Setter, in a solid German Silver Open 
Face Case, nickel plated in the best manner. 
A sound, strong and reliable Watch. The best 
ever offered for the money. Sent by express 
on ro t of $10. Circular free. 

J. IRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 





Parents Should Ask for the | 


BLACK TIP 


In place of the metal, as it WILL WEAR AS WELL, 
and is intended to take its place 


UPON CHILDREN’S SHOES 








ECONOMY 


| Comfort and health are promoted by the use of* the 
ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACH- 
ER, Patented Oct. 3, 1871; Re-issued Dec. 21, 1880. 


NG RUBBING REQUIRED. NO MORE 
YELLOW CLOTHES OR HARD WORK ON 
WASHING DAY. IT WILL WASH ANY- 
THING FROM THE FINEST LACES TO A 
HORSE BLANKET. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, BOTH MALE 
AND FEMALE, 

The Washer does away with all labor, and does the work 
better and quicker than it can be done in any other way— 
does not wear or injure the fabric, is perfectly simple, and 
can not get out of order. The sale of 50,000 during the 
past two years proves conclusively that it is the best Wash- 
er in the world. 
| Read what the Press say : 
| “ We have tried it in our own family, and find it works to 
| &charm, and accomplishes all that is claimed for it.’—Bap- 
tist Weekly. 

“The Washer does exactly what is claimed for it, and is 
cheap at ten times its cost."—New York Tribune. 

“The Robbins Family Washer and Bleacher is a real boon 
to womankind, and does away with three-fourths of the la- 
bor and trials of washing day.”—Fireside at Home. 

“The best we have ever known, we speak from experi- 
ence when we say this.”— Youths Companion. 

“ That the little Washer fully merits every word that can 
be said in its praise, the Rural Home will testify, as one or 
two of its staff have given ita thorough trial.”—American 
Rural Home. 

“ We can unhesitatingly recommend it to all our readers 
who may be in need of a first-rate Washer and Bleacher.”— 
Rural New Yorker. 

“The Robbins Family Washer and Bleacher is as repre- 
sented."—W. Y. Weekly Sun. 

“Several of our staff have the machine in use, and are 
well satisfied with them.”—W. ¥. Witness. 

“ We believe it to be one of the greatest inventions of the 
age.”— Toledo Blade. 

“ A truly wonderful article, which is destined at no distant 
day to work a complete revolution in the method of accom- 
plishing the family washing. We speak from our own 
knowledge.”— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“We have confidence in recommending it to the attention 
of our lady readers.”"—V. Y. Christian Advocate. 

“ We would pay many times the price asked rather than 
do without one.”—Farm & Fireside. 

“From nearly a year’s acquaintance with this company 
and their Robbins Washer, we unhesitatingly recommend 
them to our readers.”—Farmer’s Review of Chicago. 

“ After a careful trial we are happy to recommend it to 
readers as an ingenious contrivance that will lighten the la- 
bors of the laundry, and at the same time improve the re- 
sult.”—Country Gentleman. 

“The Bissell M’f’'g Company enjoy a high reputation, and 
| weheartily recommend them."-~Phila. Christian Statesman. 
'  “]Ttisa wonder and a marvel in its capabilities of doing 
the work of several women. It will prove a rich acquisi- 
tion in every household.’—Presbyterian Banner. 

; The Company is of the highest standing, and has attain- 
' eda preeminence in its business by selling honest goods at 
| fair prices. We heartily commend their goods to the atten- 
| tion of the housewives of fhe Examiner.”—N. Y. Hzamin- 
| er and Chronicle, 

¢@" BEWARE OF CHEAP SHEET METAL IMITA- 

TIONS.--The Robbins Washer is made of solid decarbon- 

ized Iron, Double Tinned, and will last a life time. All oth- 
| ersimilar articles are infringements, and will be prosecut- 
ed to the full extent of the law. 

WE REFER TO THE MERCANTILE NA- 
|; TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
| Wesend the Washer by express—all charges paid—to 
| your nearest railway express office, in any part of the 
United States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Riv- 
ers ; also in Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Louisiana, or 
Texas, on reccipt of $3.50 in Registered Letter, P. O. 
Money Order, or Bank Draft. 

We do not send any orders C. O. D. 


Address BISSELL MFG. CO., 
50 Barclay Street, New York. 











Samples of 
Imperte 


w 

All charges for sendin 
A onare 7. money returne 
LONDON IMPORTING CO.. 


this paper 
Shem pre-paid 





22, oa 26 4th Ave., New Yor . 
“+ We have examined these goods and find them well 
worth the money.’’—EHditor Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ 


Magazine. 








{UME roce pARROW, 


The ‘*A OME”? subjects the soil to th 
Crasher and Leveler, and at the same pew to the 
Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of double rows of 

Steel Coulters, 
the peculiar ‘shape and arrangement of which” gives ime 


mense cutting power. The entire absence of 
Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up and scatter- 
ing of rubbish. It is ially adapted to inverted sod, 
hard clay and “ slough land,” where other Harrows utterly 
fail, and also works perfectly on light soil. Send for circular. 
NASH & BROTHER, ad Sole oManutactur err, 


HARRISBURG 
on. New Yorx Crrv. 














J.EsTeEY&Co. 


BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Send postal for free Illustrated Cetalogue. 


WJOHNS 


UID PAINTS, ESTSS |. 
Steam Pipe & Boiler s Fire Broo Steam Packing. 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire f f Coatings, & 


Sen ® DESCRIPTIV: 
H.W. JOHNS. MF'C CO. "87 MAIDEN LANE, LY, 








LIQ 





Hay-Cutters, ses 


A. B. COH “ts . 
197 Water Street, New York. 
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Lai sist “te Sead aa 1 fs ‘cope 
test ow an 
with Goffar’s Treatise, | M Mailed for 10 ren Sam 


THE ie NEW YORI YORK PLOW CO. co., 55 5 BEEKMAN S' ST. NEI EW YORK. 
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Extra Early, Requires No Bushing. 
Exquisite Flavor. 
The best variety for forcing, and the best for 
early pnd in the garden, 
On t of it Dwarf naam, it can be 
grown in Hot Beds like Cucumbe: 7, and Lettu 
Circulars giving a full deecription mailed os ali applicants. 
AUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market 
called “ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ BuIiss’ 
AMERICAN WONDER,” and notice facsimile of the signature 
of our firm upon each packet. 
ag yg pint package, 20 cents; pint 65 cents; 
quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. When delivered at our 
storey or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: 
One pint, 55 cents; one quart $1.00. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
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“tanoBoore® 


SMALL FRUITS AND 





EsTABLISHED 1845.. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* With arichly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a de- 
scriptive priced list of 4 000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE seeds—with much useful information upon their cul- 
ture, 150 pages—mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 4.129, N. 





Livingston’s Perfection 


TOMATO. 


smooth, roductive 
0: geet kets, 25 aaa Pa for pee 
riginal Packets, 3 Poel 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 188 
free. Valuable to the voce Bh aba ama- 
teur and farmer. 


HENRY A. DBEER, Seed Seodsman, 


714 Chestnut St., 











We will send our Catalogue for 








FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lilies, Roses, 
Plants, etc. 
beautifully ilustrated with colored plates, 
free to all who send their address. 
Application may be made to 
179,181,and 183 Main Street, 
Rochester,N.Y. 
Sor 174E. — oe a Bt. 













AMERICAN 
BURPEE'S 


y 8 ery respect, 
S b F SI and —4y coker to introduce 
them to thousands of new 
RIAL BOX OF 


are Srossnnted — 
customers, we have aa < ny T 
SEEDS FOR 1881. ‘This box contains Winningstadt Cabbage,New 
Alpha Tomato (this alone sold for 25c. last Spring), Dewing's Im ed 
Turnip Beet, Norfolk Savoy Spinach (surpasses all others), Protite 
Nutmeg Melon (very fine), £zxtra ave, de Scarlet Turnip Radish, 
Maltese Parsnip (beautiful), and Butma: . All the above, ina 
neat box, with full instructions for pace ey mailed to any address for 
ONLY 2c. We have _ varieties of the choicest Flower Seeds, 
including novelties, all at 5c. per for $1, 
postpaid, egy 3 ESP Or we will send 10 packets (our 
choice) for 5 of our 25c. collections (Flowers or Vegetables) 
for $1. Postage stamps accepted as cash. Please order 
now, and ask for BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1881. 
Enlarged and beautifully illustrated. Tells about all the best Garden, 
Field,and Flower Seeds (including important novelties of special merit), 
Bulbs, Plants, Fruits, Thoroughbred Live-Stock, vane ping » Dogs, 
per cand is sent free to Send your , and your ne + 8 
lainly written, to W.A URPEE 
Seed Wareh arehouse,219 and 921 Church St Philadeipis, Pa. 


NORTH STAR SEED FARMS, 


Fifth Annual Catalogue now ready, free, on contention. 
Former correspondents will be served without application. 
The products of these Seed Farms, the most Northern in 

have established beyond controversy the great 

organic law, *“*that the further 
grown, the earlier their products will mature.”’ 

r Paul Tomato, oe ong, ng 
Sweet Corn, Red River, quaw Corn, 
Pure Scotch Fyfe Wheat Reed Stor, Carrots, 
ow we hg Minn. 4 =- mber Sugar 

ne, and nearly ~~ in egetable List cannot 
bet equalled in America. 


T. M. METCALF, 


Seed Grower and Jobber, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


S E.A.REEVES §S 
Seed Warehouse, : 


68 Cortlandt St., D 


E 
D NEW YORK. 


s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES sent free ~ 
to all applicants. 














Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds, 
FERTILIZERS & GARDEN REQUISITES, 


At Retail and Wholesale, sent toany part of the 
United States. 
Catalogues mailed FREE toany address. 


WM. H. CARSON, 
125 Chambers Street, New York. 





) FED Cabbage Seed 
w a Specialty. 


Wholesale Price Lists—for dealers only—mailed free. 
FRANCIS BRILL, Seed Grower, Mattituck, Long Island, N. Y. 


Established 1825. 
Garden and Flower 
Peas and Beans. 


Select Seeds. at low BF rices. Catalogues free. 
"ANO & SON, BALTIMORE, Md. 





North Seeds are | 





1881. 


at RHENDERSO F 


5, 
wi 
Pa ie 


Shy : 


ERYTH 
FOR THE 


Soler Hendersontla. 


85 CORTLAN OT. ST., NEW YORK. 


R. D. HAWLEY’S 


SEED CATALOGUE and PRICE-LIST for ¥ AEatene and 
MARKET T GARDENERS, for Spring 1881, will 
sent free to all applicants. 
Wr CHOICE ‘ONION SEED A SPECIALTY, 
R. HAWLEY, Hartford, Conn. 














Shakers Garden Seeds. 


TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE, 
One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by: mail, postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS, 
“The excellence of the Shakers’ _ en] Seeds is generally 
admitted.—Hds. American Agricuiturist 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue ‘of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 
dress, WM. ANDERSON, 
Successor to CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 
free to all applicants. It contains all the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








SEEDS te" 
Desaevy. 
Send for our Catalo oy _ see what we have. We have 


some choice seed to 
ENDENHALL , i co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NCIS? 


|LLUSTRATED 









El t Book of i Pages, One 
bs aay ‘Wlower Pla P fate, and Ghiustrations 
with Descriptions of t Flowers and Vegetables, an 


Directions for SF ng ‘ar free, by mail, for 10 cents. 
In English or German. 
VI SEEDS are the best in the world. The 


FLORAL <A. will tell how to get and grow them 

e Flower and Vegetabl ie p Garden, f 178 E Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, and many hun ings. For 50 
cents ” paper covers ; $1.00 in ous cloth. In German or 


English 
Vick*s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—®2 Pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. — Num- 
owns — for 10 cents; 3 tris tal coples for 25 cen 
dress, VICK, akatber, N.Y. 





STRATED GARDE 








L 1G 
GHD NTs Sar Perce: te 
ces 0 ee: 
Onto grow them. FREE TO ALL, 
Me. walt af ome | aon for 
BSeedsmen, 


COLE & BROT: 


.— Iowa. 





I will give you the best Seeds 
for the least money of any firm 
in Americaor refund. Western 
Seeds are best. Mine take the 
lead. Gardeners say they pat 
fail. I used 6000 Bere 
pretty Oneategnen tt Operated withed 
worth of engravings. It beats the oon A 
worth many dollars. FREE. Prices below 
all. R.H SHUMWAY. Rockford. Ill. 


J. ©. VAUGHAN, 


nt 50000 








45 La Salle St, CHICAGO. 


ep ranee ners? 
ools, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


diener! Be of our own 
Best for the 









never fat to at 
are planted all parts 
improvement and care in their eae gatendin ng over ‘ 
of more than half a century, have b rough’ Buist's 
toastate of perfection and reliability second tonone. 


BUIST’S CARDEN aed ie for. (ssi 


Qindiesal ale 4 ieuacront for Ae aby on 8} 4 
OER BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, 
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Our large Illustratea 
Catalogueof everything 
for Farm and Garden 
mailed free to all. 
G2?"Send for it at once. 
It costs nothing; may 
save you a great deal. 
223 Church Street, 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENSON, MAULE & C 


INCREASE the so SAVE time and money, 
by 





vane 
THE PHILADELPHIA 


Broadcast Seed Sower, 
For Sowing all Grain and 
Grass Seeds, also Fertilizers. 

No. 1, price $30, sows 12 to 15 
acres per hour. No. 2, (see cut,) 
price $6, from 4 to 6 acres, at the 
same time sowing better and far 
more evenly than by hand or an 
other method. Send for circularan 
testimonials. Agents Wanted. 

Benson, Maule & Co., Mfrs. 
223 Church St., Phila, Pa. 








Zobah te 
For (881. 


j:/ Send stamp for R. H. ALLEN & 
‘’ CO.’S Seed Catalogue. Address, 


P. O. Box 376, N. Y. City. 


SEEDS] Fagiz 


They are home oye ey 
have stood the test of years, 
Try them. Handsomely illus- 
ytrated Garden Manual, 
# Mailed free. BE SURE to 
send for this before ordering, 
Market Gardeners write 
for Special Price List. 


J. B. ROOT &CO., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, Ill. 


















JOHNSON GRASS SEED, 


(Sorghum Halapense.) 

Raised on the original “Johnson Grass Farm,” where it 
grew thirty years ago. The same has been described in the 
American Agriculturist as “Guinea Grass.’ Is first-class 
for grazing and hay. Heavy foliage, juicy, and relished 
by all kinds of stock ; rapid g: ower; can be cut three and 
four times a year, yielding from one and one-half to two 
and one-half tons per acre at each cutting. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. H. POST, 

Marion Junction, Dallas Co., Alabama, 








My Annual Catalogue ot Vegetable and Flower 
seed for 1881 will be ready by January, and sent free 
to all who apply. Customers of last season need not write 
ror it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
sved ever sent out by any seed-house in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every par- 
cel, All seed sold from my establishment warranted to 
to be both fresh and true to name ; 80 far that should 
it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. As the 


original introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead | 


Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other 
new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who 
are anxious to have their seed fresh, true, and 
of the very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











}OVETT’s 


ILLUSTRATED 


° C FOR1881.° Do 


IS NOW READY. 36 Fagen tn 75 {ilustrations. 


HONEST DESCRIPTIONS; 'O EVERY 
‘ies the best i in ‘he 


LOVETT’S SMALL FRUITS coun ~ 8. are 


sold at the lowest possible prices at which its can be 
properly grown an — a Catalogue tells how to 
et an OW gel E ng als o a full list of the finest 

arge Fruits select Ornamental Trees 
lants. Headg B.... for the Cuthbert Ras 
ber The largest a ga ‘of Strawberries in the Us 

E ew trawher ew apes New 
ybrid Pears, New Raspber es, New Black erries, &e. 
It Zosts nothing, and may save you agreat deal. Send for it 
at once. - T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


THE COMING POTATO. 
THE WATSON SEEDLING 

This unrivalled yy oo accidentally originated in 
Bucks Co., Pa., has taken the sl of all others wherever 
tried. 10 days earlier than the ly Rose, twice as produc- 
tive. Beautiful in appearance, a oe superior to any 
Potato ever yet introduced. tt h e taken the First 
Prize at the Penna. State Fair, 1879 ay 1880, and is undoubt- 
edly destined to take the place of the Early Rose. For 
descriptive catalogue and —_ address, SAMUEL WIL- 
SON, Seed Growcr, Mechan: ille, Bucks Co., Pa. 


AA LT SL SL cc RS GSTS ES 
wot ar vale ae BARI WDZ 
oy 3 RIZE GRAPE. Very hard ‘a — early, ard 
fine Lap Never = The. best Early Black Grape 
yet intro a. inner of a first-class Certificate 
of Merit; the $60 Prize for the Best New Seedling; 30 
First Prizes; 2 Silver Medals. 
Also, Moore’s New CrosseBred Asparagus, the 
largest grown. Send for circular. 


JOHN B. MOORE, Concord, Mass. 


Asparagus---New Variety. 


Smalley’s Extra Early Defiance; 2 weeks earlier than 
Colossal, a larger, softer grass; far superior to all other 
varieties. One acre will produce more grass with the same 
treatment than 2 acres of Colossal. It isthe best Asparagus 
grown, either for private use or for market. ‘Il'wo-year-old 
plants, § eM CNN KY 1,000; seed, $12 per lb. Address 

LEY, Bound rook, Box 99, N. a 


A pg SEED of the Glessner seed-leaf variety. 
Best grown in Penna. Price 75c. per pkt. Sufficient 
Address, E. G. REIST, Mount Joy, Pa. 


MireRy 
DescriP Le (PTE Be ie 

















for 2 acres. 
— 


8 \ 







Sr 
Will be mailed rres to all appli , and to without 
peter it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 

s, and full ani 7 and directions for 
piss ating 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
oses, etc, Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
GRASS, CLOVER, 
& FOREST-TREE 
(American & European] 
CATALOGUES (ENGLISH or GERMAN edition), Free. 
Henry Nungesser, Seed Merchant, 88 Ave. D, New York. 














PLANT SEED COMPANY'S 
Seed Catalogue and Almanac 


For 18si 
Containing Prices and Descrip- 
tion of 
Field, Vegetable, Tree and Flower Seeds, Seed 
Grain, Novelties, Seed Potatoes, etc. 
gap Mailed Free to ali applicants. Address, 


Plant Seed Company, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 








So : 


tained; 
character 


We therefore invite all who are not already purchasers 0 
to give them a trial. rugg! 
selling our Seeds, can be supplied by us direct at reasonable prices. 

Ask your Storekeeper for Landreths’ Seeds in ori inal sealed 
Packages, or drop a P gue 


Whose Are The Best? 


ANDRETH’S 


To all who have occasion to purchase Seeds: 
It is manifest that from Good Seeds only can age Newetabien be ob- 
et we see those who exhibit sound sense of 
heedless y Darchese. sects ot 6 doubtful quality and character. The "Resanene 
has 


most life, 
been substantiated beyond + uestion. 
7 Lan 8’ Seeds 


Those remote from ists, Case “3 others 


ostal Card for prices and catalo; 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ELLWANGER & BARRY 


ROCHESTER, N., Y-., 


Offer the 1 it d t let Ge 
Peel, cava Graamontel Proce inthe Wa. Petes 


Catalogues sent as fo owes . ’ ts with 
plate, et plain, 10 cts. No. 2, O eeneaal Trees, 
$0. Ww plate, a, cts. ; plain, 15 cts. No. 4, Wholesale, 

Free. 5, C e of Roses, with beautiful colored 


late, 10 cts.; plain, ree. No, Catalogue of Straw- 
Perris and Sma i Fruits, Free. Bp oe 


NE MILLION of No. 1 PEACH and APPLE 
EES. 200.000 of the celebrated June Budded Peach 

Trees, with full line of one year old Trees. Among which 
can be found kinds suited to all nos including all the 
new and old standard sorts. A de 8, 200,000 of extra 
long-keeping varieties, adapted to Southern’ planting or 


°F 








wanes long. -keeping apples are desirable. Gra; rapes, 
perry ae and Strawberry, in large or small lots. I also offer 
full line of ‘all kinds of Nursery stock at prices to suit the 
times. Apple and Peach Trees sent by mail to all sections. 
Catalogues, showing how and what to plant, with much 
valuable information mailed gratis to all_ applicants. 
RANDOLPH PE . Great Northera and 
Southern Nursery, Wi mington, “Del. 
EA TREES eos pay SS Reem Also gen- 
Ese Cesare it and mental Trees, 
Vines, etc. Send fae pr eListe 
New Meets (Nurseries), N.J. EDWIN ALLEN. 
(EE AGREE TT AE ST TL a a ET LAE 
W. L. FERRIS, Jr.’s 
Catalogues now nn 
GARDEN SEEDS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 
Small Fruit Plants a specialty. 
Seedstore 885 & 387 Main St., Po’keepstie, N. Y. 
IT atpen Mail.—Small A nes Peach, Cherry, 
Ry um, Apricot, Quince, etc., packe: @ secure Manner 
Post- -paid by Mail. Send for Prices, etc. 
eneral Nurser ry Stock, especially Peach Trees and 
ruit Plants. Address, CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Vil- 


lage Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





FOREST TREES, 


RDY CATALPA, 
AAILANTHUS 
UROPEAN LARCH, 


TOC 
LL_ NURSERY GROWN. 
FOREST TREES BY 
SEND FOR CAT 

R. DOUGLAS 


Man L, 
t SONS, 
aukegan, Ill, 


APPLE TREES. 
MAIDEN HAIR TREES. 
(Salisburia Adiantifolia,) 

And all other stock at the very lowest prices, in 
order to clear the ground. 

RUMSON NURSERIES, 

B, B. HANCE, Agent. Red Bank, N, J. 


OR SALE, STANDARD PEAR, large stock, 2 
5 year; 2 t0'8 feet, $10 to $25 per 100; 8 to 7 feet, $18 per 
and other st stock. Catalogue 








am RVEY CURTIS, OwzGo NuRsERY, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
Small Fruits, and General Nursery 
» Oe now ready. 


. MOON” Morrisville, Pa. 
me LOT OF PEACH, APPLE and other 
e 





truit Trees and Plants at bottom prices. Prices free. 
ntion paper. Address R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


OR SALE—Twenty-four thousand Peach Cah bud- 
ded with Delaware buds. R. H. CLARKE, Morris- 
town, N. J., or Equitable Building, New York, 


TREES AND PLANTS, 


By Mail, Post-paid. 
or Maples, Dn cccwceqntah taccdaseetl cccccccsss SOCCE, 
low B 








10 8 
100 Ye 


Pee em mere eee e eer eereres Bereeseseees 


ners eee eerereeeeeeeeeree. 


Vitee 
100 Wisconsin Weeping Willow Cuttings........... : 00 
100 Piet Plants (10 best sorts, 10 of a kind), 2 7% 


100 Giant 
or all the Ty. mailed free for #5. 
« W. JOHNSON, Snowflake, Mich. 


SWEET lean from 40 Acres, my own growing, 


kinds, best stock, lowest 
May and d June. W: 


plants 
circular, special prices _on b' 
POTATO POTATO a? - 4 Ww. vga aed a 
Sweet Potato Farm, Marietta, Ohio. 
RE ADER! Eyoujore Rare eme% choic- 
address, ELLIS BROTH- 
RS, KEENE, N.H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 
1EFFER AND LECONTE PEARS. Bligh 
Proof, Strawberries. NTE rries, Grapes; is : 
stock of gon Blsckberrics, Fruit Trees, etc. Price L t 
sent free. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


MARKET GARDENERS, 
CHOICE PURE SEEDS for YOU. 











Send for Ona and learn how to get this paper free. 
E.P. T ma raon partes , Grae ener, 
AST ROCKPORT, 0 
For |100,000 No.1 PEACH bg “ne 


in 


LSB! kinas fruit and ornamental Trees, V 


mar piese, Gt lendale, Mt. Vernon and. 2 
choice kinds and SINS are 
low Price List. ‘aadrese d. PE. Moorestown, 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


| BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


ROSES 


establishment 
BUSINESS OF ROSES. GOL 


a SPECIAL 
OSES al We deliver § ARGE fing LY ? 
alone. 
rufiabie for te bloom, saf ~ mail, a, 
at all post-offices. S splendid varie es, your choice, 
al labeled, for $13 12 for $25 19 for $353 26 for $4 
Away’ $5; 75 for $10; | Gor $13. We Cl) 
Ys, in Premiums and Extras, more aS 
than most establishments row. Our 
lete — ise on the Rose, 70 PP. elegantly iuatraed 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties — free to all. 


A DINCEE & CONARD co. 


wers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
Gor $1,14 for $2, 
postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Planta, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, etc., - AL mal 


Oataloguefree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester 


OSES MAILED FREEFoR$!. 25 


on 36 for $3.00. Strong Plants, your cane, 














led, sent safely. by mail to any post-office, 
gomaaer inthe open ground. Large as- 


bloom al 
sortment of Geraniums and other Flowering Plants at 
SE eo New Ger. 7 er ey see on $3 orders, 
§ 1° Packets, Flower or Ve 
S ou: choice, for 5c. 
SEED beral inducements 
ordering. ateoen of New Seeds ito perm 
ree, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Sprin 


ROSES 
SHIPMENT. Sa 





—12 CHOICE NOW Ts THE BY 


ie for ee PRT -00 E TIME 
OR EARLY SPRING 


Satisfaction pi dy Send for Circular. 
B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa, 


“oof W PRICED... 


AND SEE THE NUMBER OF 


ROSE 


OTHER RAREPLANTS WE 
FOR “ONE DOLLAR 


SAN NE Male [SUTW iG 


NDT ST.NEW-YORK 





MAIL 


ore) L 


























neti’ oy work 
logue. We want all 
out our mp 





den tools; and e 


RERRIES.— Over 1¢ 100,000 Wilson’s Albany, gt $1.50 per 

2 3 wholesale. Crescent at $1.25. Good stock of Chas. 
a Sharpless, Miner’s, Glendale, Monarch, etc., at 
reasona ie prices. Also Wilson map at $6 per 1,000. 
Cuthbert Raspberry at $15, pues ea e at $6. A moderate 
advance at retail.» WM. FB SSETT, Hammonton, N. J. 


poe a ne le ca eat hate 
THE COMING sTRAWBERRY. 


AS LARGE, 


FIRMER, BET- 
TER FLA- 
VORED, MORE 
PRODUCTIVE, 
gAND MUCH 
EARLIER 


THAN THE SHARPLEsS. After tiial on various soils, I regard 
THE BIDWELL as the best. I have bought all the stock in 
the market, and it is so limited that I can sell only in ver 
—- uantities. Ketel pe: oy ake it is Emons eon 
also offer a superb stock of the Cuthbert Raspberry. 
Send for Price-List. Address, “* " 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y¥. 


20 CUTHBERT §F ticifsoccpaid tor 1 
SMALL FRUITS, GRAPE VINES, etc., Norway Spruce for 
Hedges. Evergreens and Shade Trees. Price List free. 


Blauvelt: fen. vy. 





ery one who 
read closely what the Firedy Hi Hoe and Garden Plow will save them. 
S. L. ALLEN & Co., 229 Market St,, Phila., Pa. 


THE PLANET JR. 
every = an, woman and child, whether interested much or 

g the soil, send now for: our carefully written cata- 
Farmers who value labor-saving tools, to study 
Horse Hoe, Cultivator, and coverer; Market 
ardene ho have acres upon acres, on each of which our Double 
heel Hoe rvill save its cost yearly, to examine the merits of our fine ™ 


| MATTHEWS’ SEFo 








coobps. 


has even a small vegetable garden, 











The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners’ every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 3 
circular, Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 


FOR 30 cts. | WILL SEND 


A Package of VERBENA, 
BLOTCHED PETUNIA, 
DOUBLE PINK and 
re SSugar Trough GOURD. 
Aiso my SELF-SUPPORTING 


TRUSS FENCE PLAN. 


Flowers the choicest. Gourds,hold from three to ten gal- 
lons each. Fence Portable, and cts.a rod cheaper 

than post and board. Thirty cents pays for all. 

Address, WALDO F. BROWN, Oxford, Ohio, 











a 100 best sorts Plants, Currants, Grapes, 
BIG Trees, Asparagus, etc. “See our Catalogue 


before buying, sent free. 
BERRI ES G.H. & J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Ct. 


4 Price-List of all the Best Varieties of 
STRAWBERRIES, RACPEEERLES, AND 
BLACKBERRIES, sent a to all. Addre 
STONE LAKE NURSERY, Laporte, Ind. 








GET your VINES and BERRY PLANTS of | 


B&.0. WALLIAMS, coc. 


VARIETIES. 





BEST 


| GRAPE VINES, STRAWBERRY, RASP- 


BERRY. BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 


and GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. 
ALSO, THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
WORLD FOR THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Send for Catal 
ene GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 





SOHN SAUL’S 
CATALOGUE OF 


NEW, RARE, and BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 


Will be ready February Ist, with a Colored Plate. 

It is full in really Good and Beautiful Plants. Nepe miea, 
New Draczenas, New Crotons, New a, = 
pesee Seams, Fuchsias, etc., with a rich collection oof 
Fine Foliage and other Greenhouse and Hot-H 
Piants, well grown and at Low Prices. Free to all my 
Customers ; to others, 10 cts.; or a plain copy free. 
Catalogues SEEDS, ROSES, ORCHIDS, FRUITS, etc., free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 





ental Trees ALL 
7 Serawberras, Fis 
basal Hs ais Bap Tories a FOO aks: 
ii cto. Lng ve eee to ated 
2iIth Year. 18 Greenhouses, 





Execere, Read This! 

Have you seen n the Adjustable Suspension Rod for 
Hanging Plants? It can be made long or short, is stronger 
than chains, handsome and durable. Sent post-paid as fol- 
lows: Style B, 15c.; Style C, 20c. Dealers send for prices. I 


manufacture many kinds 
E. E. F. EDGECOMB, MECHANIC FaL3s, Me. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
HARDY PLANTS. 


Those who do not care to raise Annuals each year from 
a or to set out tender bedding plants, will do well to 
the 


try 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, 


which, when once planted, continue to give satisfaction, com 
in in strength and beauty for several years. Selec- 
tions to ne the whole growing season, from castes 4 
. Climbers, Choice Flowering Shrubs 
es a. rs Bulbs. Phloxes in large variety. hardy 
and all the choice native plants. Send for ca 


WOOLGON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. . 





ouse | 








J 


Small Fruits! 


TS for the million, at prices £0, to am oe SL i 
ce aN illustrated book, “SUC 
FRU TTS, 9? with very liberal pty 
ie-Catalo, es sent free. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. & fe 


Early Prolific & Reliance, 


the most certain and best payin Market Oo DOD vlants 
12 acres now in bearing on our ie ounds. 

for sale. »000 Cinderella, 300,000 Continental, 
200,000 other fine varieties of Straw berries, including 
Sharpless, Piluers, Glendale, etc. Lots of other 
good things. Prices low. See new descriptive circular. 
GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


Ss BERRIES wn 
Seog Sennier a? 
Sd and sell plants fr from | the same 

j genuine stock. Over 160 sorts of 
Plants, Vines, Trees,etc, at an wn 


price. Descriptive Catalogue Jor S; Spring of 
ants, Fine 


Deoding from a dozen to 106 
to me before bu an 
oorestown, N. 











, can save money by writi ‘a 
of others. JeSe COLLINS, 
ALL LEADING VARIETIES IN LARGE ot lig 
Warranted true to name. Priceslow. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE — PRENTISS. 


Also TREES, auALL FRUITS, et 
T. S. HU BBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


NICE CONCORD GRAPE VINES by 
; 0 Mail for 1.00. Don’t Delayin Ordering 





for Spring Planting. Let me book your Order 
now. Send for Circular. WM. B. REED, 
Chambersburg Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BERRIES. 


The largest and best; Flow- 
ers, Puperose mat popes by 


mail. Ear h Ras 
berry. 2 tite 000 Sharpless, a Mt. 
Vernon, Kirkwood, and other 


brid, -gBlight-Proof Pear. 

xperience in Pear 
Growing, tellin: oon to avoid 
the Blight.” “ rs’ Amon 
Small Fruits, telling What an 
How to Plant.” Either sent by 
mail for 15 cts.; both for 25 cts. 
Catalogues of Fruits and Flow- 
ers free. W PARRY, 
Parry P. oO. . I. 














IN 


— GROWN BY ACRES AT QUEENS. 
offer a NEW HYBRID for the first time. Also 31 
NEW VARIETIES. We are in the front ranks with New 
Geraninmes Fay many other Plants. Send for catalogue, 
free. V. ‘ALLOOK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET. 


A trial will pee it. For 15c. or five 3c. stamps, I will 
ond postpaid, 5 papers Choicest Seeds: Verbena ‘from 
00 kinds», Double Crown Aster (mixed colors), New Spiral 
Mignonetiy Sweet William (finest mixed), White ‘Recriast- 

; for 25c. the above and 5 more: Scarlet Saivia, 
ye low (15 colors mixed), Evening Primrose, Prize Aster 
(mixed colors), Pink Ageratum, and my New Jilustrated 
Seed Catalogue. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


SHHDS, 
BULBS, PLANTS. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE FREE. 
My list of new, rare and beau- 
. tifal flowers isthe best in the 
country. New Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses, Amaryllis, Roses, 
Carnations, choice Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Seeds of 
House plants, &c. The grea- 
test ‘collection of Lilies, 100 
rare kinds. All seeds except 
Greenhouse, are sold in Frvz 
Cent Papers; the best system 
ever adopted. Everything 
warranied true to name, 

Catalog »rices are low. 
The following sent by mail pn 10 Gladiolus, "10 sorts send, 
50c, 9 Lilies, 9 sorts named, $1. 12 double Tuberoses, 75c, All fine 
sortsand flowering Bulbs. Remit currency or postage stamps. My 
goods have an established reputation and go to ail parts ofthe world. 
‘J. LEWIS CHILDS, QUEENS, N.Y. 


IPJON QUINCE and the NEW 


S\ is The two most val- x 
y yo 8 uable fruits of re- 3 
& cent introduction. 5 
= Form aclubin your — 
& neighborhood, 5 
= TERMS LIBERAL, =: 
a forcire’ lr > 


° RR 3 






















VERG)ENNE-~ 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Priants of Best Quality, ity, 


Lowest Prices, 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties, a 
dozen rates, free by ma 
Special Attention matted 


o some Highly Promis- 
ing Noveltica. Send for Price: List. Address, 


USH & & MEISSNE 
Soteene See C0, Mo. 


Ss RUVOWATIC 








SUDELANTER 








PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOF 


All tt. ST T0 a person can walk over in a day. 
THE EASIE HANDLE anp THE FASTEST HAND 
PLANTER IN USE. 


Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Inducements on Samples this season. Send for circular. 
WALLACE FISK, South B het N.Y 
Vanderbilt Brothers, No. 28 Fulton 8t., Agts. for N.Y. City. 
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Fertilization based on Scientific and Practical Teachings ! 


The Mapes Complete Manures. 


For Each Crop Adapted to Different Soils. 


For detailed reports of practical results on Corn, Potatoes, Vegetables, Tobacco, Fruit, Trees, Wheat, Rye, Grass 

crops, etc., see forthcoming pamp’.let ; sent free on application. 

CORN-Six acres, with orchard trees, 168 bushels ears per acre. Variety, Western Dent, 400 pounds of the Mapes Corn 
Manure per acre (cost $10 per acre). G. Howard King, Stony Brook, Suffolk Co., New York. 

CORN-—Ten acres. Variety, White Flint, (not a heavy yielder.) My corn has turned out splendidly, three and four, up 
to seven ears of corn on astalk, I send you a stalk with seven ears on whencut. It is remarkable how few nubbins 
there are. 


proved his statement to be moderate—used three bags per acre brvadcast. J. G. Shepard, Hicksville, Long Island. 
CORN-—For reports of crops grown during past season, on farm cf RURAL NEw YORKER, at Hewlett’s, Long Island, see 
RvuRAL NEw YORKER, October 9th, November 138th and 20th, 1880. 
CORN-—142 bushels shelled corn per acre. Variety, (Blount’s Prolific,) 500 lbs. per acre Mapes Manure ; broadcast. 
CORN —30) bushels corn (ears) per acre; 4acres. Variety, (Chester Co.,) 350 lbs. Mapes Manure; broadcast per acre. 
These crops were examined, and reports published, signed by 
ROBERT J. DonGE, C. E., Pres’t Farmers’ Club, American Institute. 
W. M. HaBrrsHaw, F. C.S., Chemist, N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
L. C. BENEpDIcT, Fd. “New York World. 
Mr. Bruggerhoff (of the firm of James M. Thorburn & Co., seedsmen,) was one of those who a few days previously to 
the above investigation estimated the yield of the Chester Co. Mammoth. His estimate was based upon the yield of stooks 


| 
| 
| 


This corn shells out over 80 bushels to the acre. When your representative told me two years ago you | 
could raise 75 bushels shelled corn per acre on these “plains,” I thought him too enthusiastic, but on this farniI have | 


in the west portion of the field, and, as we have since ascertained, that part of the field yields most heavily. The following 


is his certificate: 


This is to certify that three stooks of the Chester Co. Mammoth, which I selected as of average size, were husked and | 


measured in my presence, and that at the same rate per acre the yield would be at least 800 bushels of perfect ears. 

F. W. BruGGERHOFF. 

These crops were also examined by Prof. A. R. Ledoux, Director of N. C. Station; Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Ed. “American 
Garden ;”’ Dr. Henry Stewart, Agr’l Ed. “New York Times ;’ Mr. E. Williams, Sec'y N. J. State Horticultural Society. It 
is claimed by the growers of these crops that they comprise the “GREATEST YIELD OF INDIAN CORN ON RECORD produced 
under inexpensive cultivation without farm manure.” 

For further description of these crops see “‘New York World” (Weekly Ed.) Oct. 27th, in editorial, entitled “How To 
Grow ExTRA YIELDS OF CORN ;” also “New York Times” (Weekly Ed.) October 27th, under heading “‘LarGEe Crops OF 
Corn.” 

POTATOES—(Burbanks or White Rose). YreLp, 400 BusHELS PER ACRE. 800 Ibs. Mapes’ Potato Manure per acre scat- 
teredin the rows. Grown by Robinson Gordon, Manorville, L. I., who writes October 15th: “I send you one barrel of 
potatoes raised from your Potato Manure” (160 potatoes filled the barrel and weighed 180 lbs.) “This is the first season 
Ihave tried it. I used four bags to the acre, and had remarkably good results from its effects. I had four hundred 





bushels to the acre of the finest potatoes I éver raised, remarkably smooth and good flavored, as you will see by the | | 
barrel I send you. I have raised potatoes for the last thirty years, more or less for market, but never had such good | 


results before. I have tried three different kinds of manure this season, but yours has done the best. I shall use it in | 


preference to any other next season.” 

POTATOES-—E. 8. BRownELL, Essex Junction, Vt., the well-known originator of “Brownell’s Beauty,” “Centennial,” 
“Pride of America,” and other celebrated seedlings, wrote to B. K Bliss & Sons, New York, Sept. 27th, 1880: “I bought 
of you last spring some of Mapes’ Potato Manure, which excelled any fertilizer that lever usedin producing smooth 
and large tubers. 
send you for exhibition, Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, or “White Star,’ show the effects of Mapes’ Potato Manure. I ex- 
pect to use it more extensively another season.’ These potatoes, as well as the “‘Pride of America,” grower with the 
Mapes’ Potato Manure, enlisted the verdict at the several fairs as being the smoothest and finest quality potatoes of- 
fered. 





POTATOES —(Late Rose.) Report of W. H. WALBERT, Lanark, Lehigh Co., Penn., Nov. 12, 1880. a 
Bushels per acre. Quality. 
Bp eee ne sekswenses a/g3iGeeireemamaceate 1 Medium. 
= ** stable manure, 15 two-horse loads psenetbesopooserad 140 Good. 
oh eee 8 | a ee Heicaoseds 60 Very poor. 


. ‘Mapes’ Potato Manure, 400 Ibs. per acre...........0..000+ 190 a good. 
Soil, chocolate loam ; season very Lg! a hardly any rain. Mr. Walbert adds: “For potatoes the season was too aw- 
fully dry. I wonder only how your fertilizers gave so many potatoes. The year before (1879) was a good season for 
raising potatoes, and the yield was immense. Potatoes are my chief crop.” 
VALUATION OF THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURE “A” Brand, by the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural Station Bulletin, July 3, 1880, shows this manure @o be the cheapest of ali the twenty-five fertilizers 
examined 
The “New York Times,” July 21, 1880, states: 

“The value of a purchased fertilizer is an unknown quantity to the purchaser, who must depend solely on the hon- 
esty and honor, or at least the skill, of the manufacturers or sellers. The analyses of fertilizers given elsewhere, and 
with which we have been favored by Prof. Cook, of the New Jersey Experiment Station, show the risk which apper- 
tains to the purchase of these materials. Of 25 samples examined, only four exceeded in intrinsic value the cost price, 
while many of them exceeded very considerably in cost price their intrinsic value. Of the four, a conspicuous exam- 
pie is No. 18 (the Mapes Complete Manure), which is made as asubstitute for barn-yard manure, which shows the 
highest ratio of intrinsic value above the cost price. The ey gee Stations are doing valuable service for farmers 
in thus examining fertilizers sent to them, and pointing out the actual value of these compounded manures.” 

Special quotations given on material for making ws Manures from composts or any home resources suitable 
for farm erops, a special manuring of fruit trees, orchards, strawberry, and all small fruits. Fertilizers specially 
adapted for shipment to long distances West at high freight rates. postal for pamphlets. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS, 
{58 Front Street, New York. 


- PEARCE’S IMPROVED | or 
CAHOON BROADCAST SEED SOWER, = 


SS 
PRICE #6.00. 
FOR SOWINC ALL KINDS OF CRAIN AND GRASS SEED. 


Does as much work as 5 men can do by hand, and BETTER work than 
can be done by any other means whatever. Agents wanted in every county 
in the United States. Price $6. Send stamp for Circular. i 


GOODELL COMPANY, ANTRIM, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


~« LONDON PURPLE. == 


The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm, and Canker Worm. Sold by all 
wholesale druggists and stores throughout the United States. If not obtainable of nearest dealer, send direct to sole man- 
ufacturers. HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY (Limited) 

60 Mark Lane, London, England. 90 Water St..N. Y.. P.O. Box 990. 
ee an an a ae, says: ‘‘It can be more effectually sprinkled or sprayed on to the plant than Paris Green by virtue of 


Sen 
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rof. C. E. Bessey says: “It Ug | kills both the larve and the winged insect.” 
oat J. Cook says: *“ With this cheap poison we have no longer reason to fear such enemies as the canker 


I got one-third more crop than was produced alongside when it was not used. The potatoes that I | 

















containing @ great variety of ltems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


In justice to the majority of our sub< 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel=- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri-«- 
culturist,*? containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 39, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (cr $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea= 
land, Australia, Africa, etc.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders. 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





A Citrus Fair.—We learn from the excellent 
‘** Semi-Tropic Californian,” now the only horticultural 
journal on the Pacific Coast, that there is to be a “Citrus 
Fair,” held at Los Angelos. Cal., from the 14th to the 
19th of March next. Oranges, Lemons, and all other pro- 
ducts of the genus Citrus are to be exhibited and liberal 
premiums will be awarded. The cultivation of the 
genus Citrus is the leading industry in that part of Cali- 
fornia of which Los Angelos is the center, and we have 
no doubt that the exhibition will be of sufficient inter- 
est to attract visitors from all parts of the State. 





Non-Freezing Swill Barrels —‘ Sylvanus,” 
writes from Rockland Co., N. Y., that in building a pig- 
gery last year, he sunk a large molasses cask in one cor- 
ner. It hasa closely fitting lid, level with the surface 
of the ground. This not only gives more space than if 
the cask stood in the room, but has kept the swill from 
freezing in the coldest weather. He thinks it no little 
advantage that it also keeps the food cool in summer. 


What to Do.—“G. H. N.,”’ Boston, Mass., writes: 
‘‘ intend to take up my residence in the Northwest.... 
My knowledge of farming is limited. Do you publish, 
or can you give me the name of any publications which 
will give me sufficient information to justify me in tak- 
ing a farm ?”’—It would no doubt be best for you to go 
into the locality where you propose to settle, and there 
work with a successful farmer for at least one year. At 
the end of that time you will be better able to judge as 
to your future course. As to books, there are a number 
of valuable works upon farming. Such as Allen’s Farm 
Book, Miles’ Stock Breeding, How Crops Grow, and How 
Crops Feed, by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson, and others. But 
the best of allis the actual work of the farm ; no books 
can be asubstitute for this, but they form a most useful 
accompaniment, and can not well be dispensed with. 
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Keeping Ice Without Ice-Houses, 


Ice has passed from the list of the luxuries to that of 
the necessities of farm life. Whoever lives where ice is 
formed, and so near to a body of water that the hauling 
will not be too costly, shouid have an ice-house. Icc 
keeps best in large masses, and in buiiding it will be found 
that a house to hold enough for two years will cost but lit- 
tle more than one fora single year’s stock. Occasionally, 
as last winter, the ice crop fails over the greater part of 
the country. A mild winter will cause no anxiety toone 
who hag a supply of ice left over. In Dec., 1879, p. 503, 
a plan is given for building an ice-house in a corner of 
a roomy barn; the hints there given will enable one to 
convert any spare out-building into an ice-house. In 
March, 1879, we showed how a temporary ice-house could 
be made and how ice may be kept without a house. If 
one has an abundance of ice, but no ice-house, and has 
straw in plenty, it may be worth while to stack up a lot, 
though it can hardly be expected to iast all summer. The 
ice-stack is especially useful when the ice-house is not 
large enough to hold a full supply if the ice is freely 
used. An ice-stack tobe drawn upon during the early 
part of summer, will allow the store in the house to be a 
jong time undisturbed. If the stack can be made ina 
shady place, ail the better ; select a spot where the water 
will drain off, and lay down a tier of rails a foot or 80 
apart ; on these puta layer of brush, and upon the brush, 
straw to the thickness of 2 foot. If possible set a strong 
pole in the center. Now stack up the ice asin an ice- 
house, taking care that the mass does not incline to one 
side. The covering for the sides may be straw, salt hay, 
swale hay, or even leaves, but the latter will need to be 
held in place by boards. A foot in thickness of pro- 
tecting materials will do, but thicker will be better; old 
boards, with braces to press them against the straw, etc., 
may be used if needed; the stack is to be finished by 
a roof of straw, put on with pins and ropes, as in finish- 
ing off a hay-stack. On grain farms, where straw is 
abundant, the mass of ice may be covered with a great 
thickness of straw, by building a stack of it over the ice. 
In using from such a stack the ice should be taken off 
on all sides regularly, and care taken to properly replace 
the covering. The larger such a stack the better. It 
should not be Jess than a cube of ice 12 feet on each side, 





Prickly Comfrey in Nova Scotia. 


The history of the Prickly Comfrey in this country 
shows that our farmers do not readily adopt a plant 
that is quite unlike any to which they have been 
accustomed. Its present status seems to be, that the 
large number of those who tried it gave it up whenever 
they seemed to have a good reason for doing so, while a 
few, who have overcome all obstacles, regard the plant as 
ofthe greatest value. W. R. Stewart, of Nova Scotia, 
writes thus: “If every farmer in this Province had an 
acre of Comfrey, it would be a great boon, indeed, as no 
other crop will yield anything equal to it.’"—Mr. Stewart 
started in 1878 with a few plants, and has increased his 
stock by cuttings each succeeding year. Hesays that the 
yield of his second year’s planting, at the first cutting on 
June 15th, last, was ** the greatest yield of any crop I ever 
saw growing. Thirty-six (36) tons to the acre was yicld- 
ed at the first cutting, and at that early date. Some por- 
tions of the crop were over six feet high. I had two 
later cuttings, which were not so heavy, but very fair, 
during the greatest drouth we ever experienced. I be- 
lieve that for soiling purposes the Comfrey is far ahead 
of any other plant, as the first cutting alone yields twice 
as muchas I can procure from any other plant for the 
whole season. I find cattle thrive well on the Comfrey 
alone. In fact, I never fed any food to cattle that will 
fatten them so quickly, and it is good for milk also. I 
think no other crop of so much valne per acre to the 
farm, these dry seasons, as the Comfrey. Our pastures 
are getting very thin, and thinking farmers are seeking 
some other way of feeding stock in the dry time of sum- 
mer, than pasturing.” 





- ao 
Torturing a Cow.—A correspondent has a cow 
that refused to eat or drink. At first she was “doctored 
for horn-sickness,”’ by cutting her tail. Next, with the 
help of two neighbors he tried to get some grucl down 
her throat, but failing that they forced down a small 
piece of pork. Then turpentine was put at the back of 
her neck, and at last the owner wrote to know how to 
apply a blister and if it would do any good. No donbt 
the owner is onc of the kindest of men,and will be 
shocked at the idca that he was torturing the cow—but 
nevertheless it is true that the poor animal was subjected 
to needless pain in what was done to her and in what 
was not done. It is a mest strange fact that all over the 
country, it is the popular notion that when a cow is sick 
she must either have the “horn-ail’’ or “wolf in the 
tail.” In the first place the horns are bored, and in the 
other the tail is horribly gashed to let the “‘wolf”— 





whatever it may be—out. In the present scarcity of 
veterinarians, every country physician, as a matter of 
humanity, and if for no other reason than to prevent 
useless torture, should be willing to advise in sickness 
among animals. If this cow could neither eat nor drink, 
most likely something had stuck in her throat; at any 
rate a physician’s probang would have told the state of 
the case at once. The strong desire to do something 
often leads one to following the most absurd advice. 





‘6 The American Garden ® was first published 
asa mouthly bya Brooklyn seed-house, and after vari- 
ous changes has passed into the hands of Messrs. B. K. 
Bliss & Sous. Being edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer; the 
readers will be sure that its teachings will be sonnd and 
practical, and that it wil! not be a mere advertising sheet. 





An Improved Coal-Scuttle.—To supply coal 
toa ‘‘base-burner”’ or other stove fed from the top, by 
pouring in the fuel from an ordinary coal-scuttle, or hod, 
too severely taxes the strength of a delicate person, male 
or female. In holding the scuttle by the bail with one 
hand, and turning out the coal with the other, there is a 





AN IMPROVED COAL-SCUTTLE, 


great waste of strength; the utensil is for such use 
wrongly hung by the bail, as the coal has to be needlessly 
lifted throngh a large part of a circle. In the coal-scuttie or 
hod here figured,the coal will run out with a slight inclina- 
tion, without the hard work necessary in the other case. 





The Value of Ensilage.—The Year Book of 
Agricultural Chemistry (Jahreslericht aber Agricultur- 
Chemie), for 1879 gives some experiments by Moser, of 


! the Vienna Experiment Station, which will arrest the 


attention of all who are interested in the question of 
ensilage. His experiments were not made from corn 
fodder taken from large silos, but upon that preserved in 
a small way in pits. We expect to refer to the matter 
more in full at another time: just now we can only say 
that the experiments of Moser throw doubt upon the 
economy of the process of ensilage. It is of more im- 
portance to our farmers than those of any other country, 
to know the real facts in the case, and as the matter now 
star.ds it is one to which our agricultural chemists may 
well give their attention. The farmers have largely 
reached the point where they are ready to adopt the 
method, andif it is to pay them no better than Moser’s 
analyses would show, they should know it at ouce. 

Burke’s Texas Almanac,.—Those who write 
us asking where they can learn about Texas, are re- 
ferred to this almanac, which is full on matters relating 
to the State. A very fine map is furnished with the 
work, which is published by J. Burke, Jr., Houston. 

Substitutes for Plows.—Though the plow in 
some form has been in use from the earliest times, the 
fact that now and then some new invention appears, 
shows that all are not convinced that plowing is the best 
method of preparing the soil that can be devised, and 
that there is a constant effort at finding some better way 
of making the soil ready for the seed. At the last exhi- 
bition of the Royal Agricultural Society, Darby's Steam 
Digger attracted much attention, and appears to have 
real merit, but the fact that the machine in England 
costs £1,000 (which would be over $5,000 here) leaves that 
out of the question. In this country the ‘ Chicago 
Screw Pulverizer,” is making its way among wheat grow- 
ers; it isa machine that lifts and stirs the soil upona 
different principle from any other that we haveseen, and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been tried. . It 
isa horse-power machine, but whenever steam powcr 
shall come into gencra! use on our farms, it may be 
easily modified to be moved by that power. 

Chango of Occupation.—As a general thing 
when asked by corresponcents to advise them as to a 
change of occupation, we decline to doso. We should 
hesitate to influence anintimate friend in a matter that 
might affect his whole success in life, and we could ad- 
vise a stranger much less safely. But onc case presented 
itself recently in which we did not hesitate to give ad- 
vice. A young man asked us if we would advise him to 





give up farming and learn short-hand reporting. As we 
were led toinfer that the young man was already well 
established in farming, we had no hesitation in saying 
‘*No.”* Short-hand reporting isa most respectable and 
useful pursuit, but like many other occupations it is 
limited. Its scope is confined to just what one person 
can accomplish, and it can not be greatly extended. A 
farmer, on the other hand, can employ not only hisown 
labor, but that of others, and can extend his operations 
so far as it may be safe to do so. No; young man, we 
would not advise you to give up farming for short-hand 
or any other kind of reporting—and we may add, not 
for any other business of which we have any knowledge. 





Silver-Plated Ware.—We have several times 
described how Plated Silver-ware is made, and shown 
that the purchaser must depend upon the representations 
of the maker, as he cannot himself tell the very thinly 
plated, from which the coating of silver will disappear 
after a little use, and that having a serviceable thick- 
ness of silver which, with care, will wear for many years, 
Correspondents send us the advertisement of a party in 
New York who offers four pieces of Silver-Plated Ware, 
a Cake Basket, Caster, and two other large articles for 
$5, and asks if the person will do as he agrees to, or 
wish our opinion in the matter. The advertisement in 
question offers these wares for $5, and we have no 
reason to suppose that they will not be sent for that 
price, and that is all that he “agrees” to do. He pro- 
poses to send four articles at $1.25 each, and does not 
propose to send for that price anything but silver-plated 
ware. It would appear that those who write to us ex- 
pect to get more than is offered. We have yet to find the 
dealer who will give any more than five dollars worth for 
$5. If any wish $1.25 cake baskets, we do not know 
where they can get more for the money. The cake- 
basket must first be made of some cheap metal, and 
then plated with silver. Compare a silver dollar with 
the cake-basket, and imagine the dollar spread out to 
cover both sides of the basket ; this will give some idea 
of how thin the silver would be, provided as much as a 
dollar’s worth were put. upon it. These wares are made 
tosell. If they cost $1 25 each, they wouldn't be sold at 
that price. If our friends would think over the matter 
in this light they would not find it necessary to wish 
our opinion. Our opinion is, that we shonld prefer to 
serve our cake on an earthen plate to placing it on a 
cake-basket that could be bought for $1.25. 





The California Horticulturist has been 
united with the ** Pacific Rural Press,” and its existence 
as adistinct journal is, we regret to say, terminated. 

Castle Garden.—Many at a distance who know 
that this is the great depot for the arriving immigrants, 
wonder what sort of a place it is, and why itis so called. 
Originally it was a fort, erected by the U. S. Government 
in 1807, and called Castle Clinton. It isa circular stone 
structure which was formerly quite surrounded by water 
bat is now connected with the main land. As a defence 
it may have been well enough against the pop-gun artil- 
lery of its day, but now it is quite useless as such. It was 
ceded to the city, by the U. 8., in 1822, and was for many 
years a popular resort as an ice-cream garden where the 
people could enjoy the sea air, music, and refreshments, 
etc. Later it was roofed cver and the fairs of the Am- 
crican Institute were held here for some years, and here 
Jenny Lind gave her first concert in this country. Now 
itis Civided up and has various annexes to serve the 
Commissioners of Emigration. Immigrants are all landed 
here,-make their destinations known, and those who are 
going inland are taken to the stations by means of 
steamers, and do not enter the city at all. The trade of 
the emigrant runners—a horde of robbers who lived by 
fleecing the new comers—is now broken up. 





Perfection in Carriage Building.—Prob- 
ably no other of the industrial arts is farther advanced 
in this country than carriage building—including of 
course finishing in all its forms. ‘* The Hub” has long 
been a model in the way of a special journal, and this, 
with other kindred periodicals, shows that the workers 
in this department are intelligent readers. We have re- 
cently learned that it is proposed to open a ‘‘ Technical 
School,’ which isintended to improve the art of Carriage 
Building in both design and construction, and that the 
subscriptions to this end from the carriage and accessory 
trades have been most liberal. The project is in the 
hands of a committce, and we may expect to soon hear 
that the school is established. Mr. II. Houghton, an 
American, has astonished the European carriage makers 
by starting in Paris, a French monthly Journal, Ze 
Pientre en Voétures (the ‘Carriage Painter’). In con- 
nection with this periodical he ofers prizes for cssays 
on various points related to the objects to which it is de- 
voted. On the whole the carriage business appears to 
have a great deal of goin it—in fact it runs on wheels. 
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Wild Bice.--Wishing a quantity of the seeds of 
Wild Rice, Zizania aquatica, we found it could be pro- 
cured of Mr. R. Valentine, in Wisconsin, who in reply 
to inquiries states that he has disposed of about 1,000 
bushels during the last five years. This tall grass is 
very abundant on the margins of some western waters, 
and its grain was largely collected by the Indians for 
food. It is the thick growth of this that makes the bor- 
ders of the Delaware such a favorite resort for gunners in 
the Reed-bird season, and elsewhere it attracts numerous 
ducks. Mr. V. says that he has sent the seeds to nearly 
every State and Territory to be planted along water 
courses toattract wild fowl. It is also sownin artificial 
fish ponds to afford cover and shade for the young fry, a 
purpose for which it is especially suited. It succeeds 
best where there is a muddy bottom and six inches to 
two feet of water, and care should be taken to place it 
where its roots will be covered with water at all times. 





°° Common Sense» in the Dining Boom, 
—Afew years ago we gave it as our opinion that the 
rocking chairs called ‘‘ Common Sense,” were most com- 
fortable and durable affairs. We now learn that the 
maker has applied the features which gave excellence to 
the other styles, to chairs suited for the dining room, 
and makes them with maple or black walnut frames. 





The Sorghum Convention held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 22d of Dec. last, included the leading cane 
growers of the country, and is reported as having been a 
success. J. A. Hedges, of St. Louis, who has long 
been prominently identified with sorghum culture, was 
elected President, and N. J. Coleman, of the same city, 
Corresponding Secretary. The meeting was addressed 
by Gov. Crittenden, who with others predicted that the 
United States would ultimately be independent of for- 
eign countries for its supply of sugar. 





The Pie Melon.—‘W.W.N.,” Mitchell Co. Kans., 
found two “‘ volunteer’’ vines, of what he learned was 
the “Pie Melon.”” He harvested from these vines 45 
melors, none weighing less than 10 Ibs., and some over 
20 Ibs. Me found that they would keep all winter and 
were readily eaten by stock. Since then he has culti- 
vated them more largely, and has tested their feeding 
qualities. He says: ‘‘I am getting more milk and mak- 
ing more butter of a better quality from the same cow, 
under the same conditions than last year.’’—He says that 
each vine covers nearly a square rod, and produces 12 to 
20 melons weighing from 20 to 40 lbs. each. The Pie 
Melon, which we have not before heard of in several 
years, appears to be unlike any other water melon, as it 
has greenish seeds of a different shape from any other. 
The flesh is white and not palatable in the crude state; 
stewed, swectened and flavored, it is found acceptable as 
a substitute for apples in making pies. While it may 
serve as a pleasing variety in the food of a milch cow, 
we doubt if it could be adopted as her sole food. We 
hope our correspondent will continue his experiments 
upon the Pie Melon for feeding and report his results. 





Secribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—That 
the value of a book is not to be measured by its size, is 
illustrated by this little work, the sale of which has been 
immense. It gives, in a compact form, ready methods 
for getting at the measurement, and consequently the 
value of lumber, whether.in the log or made up into the 
different forms in which it is sold. There are tables on 
various kindred subjects, including interest, wages, etc. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company for 35 cts., by mail. 

Chinch Bug and Millet.—An intelligent farm- 
er from Tarrant Co., Texas, who called to make sundry 
inquiries about grass, states that the ‘‘ Golden,” “ Hun- 
garian,”’ and other millets of that character, are in bad 
repute in his part of the State, as they are regarded as 
nurse-groundsfor the Chinch-bug. The millets, he says, 
come in time to carry the insect over to the next season. 
The millet is always found infested by the bug. 





A Gleam from Nova Scotia,—An editor, though 
he may never see one in a thousand of his correspondents, 
fecls in closer relations with them than they, perhaps, 
suppose. When we read letter after letter, asking about 
matters that we have explained so frequently that it would 
seem that they should be generally understood, we natur- 
ally feel despondent, and think that oar work is not 
telling. But there are two sides to the shield. Nowand 
then its bright side is towards us, and we go on with our 
work, feeling greatly encouraged. For cxample: here is 
a letter from Nova Scotia, which says: “In 1865, when 
we began to take the American Agriculturist, there was 
no County Agricultural Society ; excepting a single Jer- 
sey bull, we had no thorough-bred cattle or other improved 
live stock, and but little was known of the modern meth- 
ods of agriculture, of fruit growing,or of horticulture gen- 
erally. Since that date thousands of dollars have been 
expended by our Society (organized in 186%) in the im- 
portation of stock, in fruit and ornamental trees and 








plants, in seeds, implements, etc. Probably no town in 
the Dominion, shows so great progress in Architecture, 
Horticulture and Rural Improvements as ours. A large 
share of this progress is duc to the American Agriculturist, 
through which a knowledge of, and taste for, better 
methods of living have been developed.”—That is a most 
gratifying letter and full of encouragement, and more- 
over was accompanied by a report of the last County Fair, 
which was carefully read, and we felt all the while a per- 
sonal interest in the fact that Mrs. C. E. B. had the best 
Brown Bread; that Mrs.W. W. R. had the best Geraniums ; 
that C. E. B. had the best Jersey Cow; 8S. C. took the 
leading prizes in Devons, and so on all through the list. 
Nothing so encourages one as to know that his work 
tells, and such a letter as this makes those from over 
critical people who—when an artist forgets that his en- 
graving will be reversed, puts the driver on the wrong 
side of the oxen, and makes a man left-handed in the use 
of the axe—get wonderfully smart, and write as if they 
had made a new discovery, in a matter that we only 
noticed when too Jate to remedy it. Thanks to our Nova 
Scotia friends, and may they continue in well-doing. 





Sweaty Feet.—It is sometimes the case that the 
feet sweat so profusely that it amounts to a disease, and 
the exuded matter soon becomes offensive. Noticing in 
a recent medical journal that Dr. G. Thin, of London, 
had proposed a remedy, we advised a friend who was 
badly troubled with his fect to try it. The result was so 
satisfactory at once that we think proper to make known 
the remedy, as it may relieve others from an annoying 
affliction. The treatment is merely to soak the feet of 
the socks for a few hours ina saturated solution of Bora- 
cic Acid, dry them, and they are ready to put on again; 
the change is made twice daily. It is also advised to 
use cork in-soles, which are similarly soaked and dried 
and changed with the socks. Boracic Acid, the acid of 
Borax (in which it is combined with Soda), is not very 
soluble; an ounce in a quart of water will make a solu- 
tion near enough to saturation. The acid is a natural 
product, and not very expensive ; it is kept inthe drug 
stores in large cities, and others can easily procure it. 
The antiseptic or preservative powers of this acid are 
very marked, and its application is rapidly extending. 

Feed Cutter for Wind Power.—“‘T. A. G.,” 
near Milwaukee, Wis., would like to use his windmill 
for a part of the time, in cutting feed, and wishes to 
know what cutter will answer.—A machine for this very 
purpose in your own State, is set forth in our advertising 
columns. The ‘Belle City,’ made at Racine, Wis., may 
be used asa hand machine and if desired may be driven 
by wind power. Full particulars of this cutter are 
given iv the circular, which may be had on application. 

‘¢#Forses Teeth, isa treatise on their mode of 
development, physiological relations, anatomy, etc., by 
William D. Clarke, New York. Pubiished by the author. 
This is a remarkable work as showing what a mass of in- 
formation can be brought to bear upon a specialty. The 
industry of the author in bringing together all of value 
that has been written upon the subject, is something 
wonderful. While it can not be regarded as a popular 
work, its exhaustive character will make it of value to 
veterinary surgeons, and its very full vocabulary of tech- 
nical terms increases vastly its usefulness to any intel- 
ligent person interested in the dentition of the horse. 





Local Societies and Clubs.—We have often 
advocated the formation of Farmers’ Clubs and similar 
associations. We wish that they wereso numerous that 
every farmer, and every other person in rural life, be- 
longed toone. Weare glad to learn that several new 
associations have been formed early this winter. As 
several of the Secretaries of these have asked if we 
would publish the proceedings if they were reported 
regularly, we must say that we do not know of any so- 
ciety in existence, the proceedings of which we could 
report regularly. The placefor the proceedings of such 
clubs is in the local papers, which should be glad to have 
them; if these are sent tous, and we find any matter of 
general interest in them, we shall be very likely to seize 
uponit. These clubs are now so numerous that it is im- 
possible to accept and wse the kind offers of our friends. 





Plieuro-Pneumonia—What it Cost the 
State of Pennsylvania.—There is but one course 
with this disease, which is—to stamp it out. For the 
general good, every diseased animal must be killed, and 
the value of the animal be paid for by the Commonwealth. 
This has been done most thoroughly in Pennsylvania, 
The disease was regarded as subdued, as none had ap- 
peared for three weeks previous to October 15th. On 
that date a herd of cows from Baltimore were sold in the 
State, and these caused a new outbreak, as they infected 
the herds, Allthe herds into which the Baltimore cows 
were taken were placed under strict quarantine, and all 
infected animals killed and paid for. When a herd is re- 








ported, the sick animals are paid for, according to their 
value at the time, but all that are taken sick after that are 
paid for at their full value. It is a singular fact that all 
the disease in Pennsylvania is traced to Maryland. It 
is hoped that Congress will take up the matter and make 
the work of suppressing the disease a national one in- 
stead of leaving it to the independent action of the States, 
which work without any concert or uniform plan, The 
official figures, showing the cost of suppressing Pleuro- 
Pueumonia in Pennsylvania, from March 20, 1879, to 
November 30, 1880, are as follows: i 





For Animals killed by order..........-... oo 00 - $3,164 
** Surgeons fees and expenses..............0- 1,743 57 
‘* Salary and expenses of Special Agent. .... 1,705 09 
‘© Expenses of Commission of Government... 313 21 
‘* Office expenses, stabling, pastnrage,etc.... 273 84 
“ Expenses on a joint resolution .............. 147 82 

Ee ee ECE ey ee -$7.332 28 

Cash received from State Treasury.............. 6,964 18 

DOMCIHOG 05 ccs cocasgcdsvcscaasenedinescaters $368 10 





Wheat--Which is the Best Variety ?— 
This is what Prof. Tracy wishes to find ont, and so does 
every other wheat grower. He has himself tried over 100 
kinds, and he now wishes to hear from others in order to 
compare results. Those engaged in wheat-growing can 
help the cause by sending a postal with the names of the 
varieties grown in their neighborhood, with yield of 
each, to Prof. 8. M. Tracy, Agr'l College, Columbia, Mo. 





Profitable Poultry.—The following is from 
“ An Old Subscriber,” Remington, N. J.: ‘I came in pos- 
session of 120 chickens, all common barn-yard stock. 
Afterward I purchased 80 half-blood brown Leghorn pul- 
lets; also six white Leghorns and a cock, which I kept 
separate, and set their eggs exclusively. They were in 
an enclosure of about half an acre; an accurate account 
was kept of all their feed and products, is as follows: 
190 Grete Ns Br inc,, ...$43 00/Ry LOT exe nt 10... $139 80 
30 B. Lezhorns at 50c.. 15 00/73 chickens killed. 40c... 29 20 

7 W. Leghorns at $1.. 7 00/204 fowls on hand, 40c.... 81 60 


420 eggs set, at 1}¢c..... 6 30 —=——_—_ 
en of So] Tota. sseecsse renee OU OD 
BOR ccccsscctsaves 15717 

Protita...ccccscces ++ $133 43 
$290 60 


No account is made of the manure, which amuunted 
to over 20 bbls., and was of much valne tous on the 
farm. Also, over one hundred of thoseI have on hand 
are pure white Leghorns, which I have reckoned only 
40c. each, which is much below their real value. The 
labor in caring for them has proved a pleasure, for which 
they ought to be credited instead of charged. Their 
principal feed has been corn, wheat, and oats, with plenty 
of crushed oyster shells, and clean, fresh water every day.” 





Cow Peas for Green Manuring.—Mr. C. §., 
Montgomery, Ala., writes: “Four years ago I sowed 
oats; the crop averaged 10 bushels to the acre. The 
oats were followed with Cow Peas, which were plowed 
under, and the same land produced 40 bushels of oats to 
the acre, and I expect a yicld of.50 bushels this year. 
As soon as the oats were off, the stubble was plowed 
under, and one bushel of Cow Peas drilled in. To plow 
in the pea vines I used an Oliver’s Sulky Plew. Two 
bushels of oats to the acre were sown and harrowed in, 
and the harrow followed with a drill that distributed 
250 Ibs. of cotton sced meal to the acre; finishing with 
the Thomas Smoothing Harrow, which left the land as 
nice and mellow as could be wished. Oats will have to be 
our main stay this winter for stock, as our corn crop was 
a bad failure.’—Whoever has seen munch of Southern 
agriculture, must have noticed the great valne of the 
Southern Cow Pea in renovating the land, and wondered 
why it was no more used. Good judges consider that 
tliis plant puts the farmers fn the Southern States on an 
equality, as to fertlizing, with the farmers in the Northern 
States, with their clover. It may be said that neither, in 
respect to its use, lives up to his privileges. 





Waterproof Boots.—‘“H. B.D.’ While India- 
rubber boots keep out water perfectly, and are useful 
to put on for a short time, they are not desirable to wear 
continuously, as they make the feettender. A pair 
of heavy leather boots, with the soles made water- 
proof, are better for the feet than rubber. The following 
is said to have been used by the New England fishermen 
for over a century: Tallow, 4 ounces; Rosin and Beeswax, 
of cach one ounce; melt together with a gentle heat and 
add an equal bulk of neatsfoot oil. This is first melted 
and applied to the boots, rubbing it in before the fire; it 
will make them soft, and at the same time water-proof. 





Use Black Ink.—Many of the letters that come 
to us are written with ink so pale that it is often difficult 
to find out the purport of tHe writing. Where ink is 
pale it will generally be found to have been frozen, 
which quite spoils it. In such cases, it is preferable, if 
good ink is not at hand, to use lead pencil. We would 
not be understood as encouraging the use of the lead 
pencil, but in such cases it is the lesser evil. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


i 

As will be seen in the tables below there are consider- 
able variations in the Receipts, Sales, Exports, and stock 
on hand of Grain and Breadstuffs, as compared with the 
previous morths, and with similar periods during the 
previous year. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Jan. 11th, 
1881, and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. ur. Wheat. Corn. a. Barley. eum. 


Flo 
25 d's this m’th564,000 3,195,000 1,611,000 152,000 407, 
~t. a eee _ 5, os 000 5, 261, 000 259,000 546,000 By 7000 
Flou t. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
334. "am’th3ot "A 89 BI, ‘000" 6,876,000* b 000 328,000 2,871,000 
Utm’th424, ,907,000* 9,885, 86,000 942,000 8,414,000* 


*s neluding forward delivery. 
2. Comparison with — period at this time last year. 


ee Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 day: 64.000 $19,000 1,611,000 152,000 407, 813,000 
2 days 18 “1500 3,105,000 3,467,000 183,000 $12,000 1,128,000 


Sau Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 cvs. 1881. .391,000 32,214,000 6,876,000 212, ) 328,000 2,871,000 
25 days 1880 "316,000 18,570,000 4, 091, ;000 159, 000 408,000 1,284,000 
3. Receipts at New York, Jan 1. to Dec. 31. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 


4. Exports ron New York, Jan.1 to po 31. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 


bbls. bush bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
=. eee eres 384,700 49 538,200 2,145,800 267,000 390,300 324.350 
"79. —— 17538.900 35,319,700 3.941.600 147, "000 521 *400 323. 150 
"78. .2,630, "400 55,019,400 27,440,900 4 184,890 1,518,800 3,658,900 476.290 
5 Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Mait. 


bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Jan. 10, °81. .5,289,900 2,038,800 199,150 200,100 675,800 114,300 
Jan. 12, °80. .7,792 "320 1,378, 000 426, 191 557, 857 557,009 143,891 
Jan. 14, °79. .8,429,571 1,729,857 572,670 46, 024 91 1,447 
(048,859 286,654 935,084 1,600,132 $18,542 











Jan. 14, "78. 23165 3552 1, 











6. Stock of Flour Here Dec. 31 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
Total, bbis.......... 400,000 372,000 398,000 229,000 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES.—A YEAR'S VARIATIONS. 
Jan. 13,1880. Jan. 11, 1881. 
FLouR—Super acepesenececvess $00 @540 $320 @39 
Extra Western.......... 550 @90 415 @823 
BucKWHEAT FLOUR, #100lbs 210 @235 17 @210 
SN a bc cittitinincescote 260 @330 26 @335 
WaeEAT—AIll kinds of White. 135 @150 1 07%@ 1 21% 
Red and Amber....... 115 @155 10 @1 26% 
wee 6h Ol @ — 10 @121 
58 @ 7 M¥@ 6 
58 @ 55 @ 58 
% @ Sis BK@ 50% 
@ , f 
2@ % 98 @100 
0 @108 7 @13 
ay tule, @ 100 Bs......... 0 @ % 10 @13 
HOPS—NEW, @ D..ceseecereeee 30 @ 40 83 @ 2B 
hh eee 7@ 18 4@ 24 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, ¢ n @0@ 55 45 @ BO 
SrED—Clover, W. & St. ‘aD 8%@ _ 10¥ T%@ 9% 
** Timothy, # wane... 240 @2% 26 @285 
** Flax, # bushel........ 16 @20 14%0@ — 
TOBACCO, Kentucky » &C., +4 3%@ 14 4@ 15 
Woot—Domestic leece, # 30 @ 56 23 @ O5t 
** Domestic, pulled......-. 0 @ 5% 18 @ 46 
TALIOW, GP D...0..cccscccceve 64@ 6% 6 @ 6% 
O1rL-CAKE—@ ton..........+4 50 @ —- 8420 @— 
PorK—Mess, ae 122% @1800 RE @ — 
Extra Prime, # bbl..1050 @ — 10530 @10% 
BreEF—Extra Mess........-..+ 1100 @1150 950 @10 00 
Larp. in tres. & a4 #10> 79 @80 83 @94 
Burrer—State, # t......... 188 @ 3 20 @ 8 
manned poor to vino 4@ 37 144 @ 31 
Res 9@ 14 8%@ 13% 
E a 8 doze Re Bb 2 @ 
Peas—Canada, in bond, @bu — @ %% —@ 8 


In most kinds of general merchandise there has been 
diminished activity during four weeks past, incident to 
closing up one year’s business and preparing for the 
next; while the extreme cold weather, extending all 
over the country, has had a quieting influence. Prices 
have naturally been weaker. The leading articles of 
produce have moved moderately for actual consump- 
tion and export, though there has been a fair speculative 
activity in winter Wheat, No. 2 Corn, No. 2 Oats, West- 
ern Steam Lard, and Cotton, at variable prices. Recently, 
Breadstuffs have ruled stronger, and holders are less 
freely offering their stock of Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, 
and Flour—the export demand for Wheat being fair, 
and for Flour, very good, at current prices. Cable ad- 
vices from Europe have been increasingly favorable, 
recently....Wool closes steady, on a moderate demand. 

.. Hops quiet, but firm....Hay and Straw in demand, 
at fall figures....Seeds in limited request, and at rather 
lower rates, Clover closing heavily....Butter favors buy- 
ers, on a slack trade. Stock here to begin the year, 95,486 
packages Butter, and 214,191 hoxes of Cheese, the latter 
moderately active at steady rates....Ocean freights have 


been lower, but close at slightly increasing figures. 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 





= 18.487 
Total "Yor 5 Weeks.57,162 749 6 136,196 188 
do. for prev. Weeks49,181 583 10/069 141,324 216,099 








+ 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
ei per week...... 11,432 159 1,214 7 7,239 $7,618 
do. 0. last Month..12,2995 1583 2,515 35,831 54,025 
do. do. prev’sMonth.13,198 169 3,833 88, "304 40, 124 

Beef Cattle are sold and quoted by the pound of estimated 
dressed weight— Cows and Horses by the head—Sheep and 
Calves by tle live weight--Live Hogs by the live weight 
and Dressed Hogs by the carcass weight. For example: 

A Steer in good, fair order, adresses about 56 lbs. to the 
100 lbs. of live weight. Such an one weighing alive 1,428 
lbs., would dress 800 lbs., and at 10 cents per lb., would 
bring $80, equivalent to 534 cents per Wb., live weight. 

The prices for beeves for the week ending January 
10th, were: Extra Native Cattle, 113@12c.; Good to 
Prime, 10#@11}c.; Common, 8$@9c.; Poor, 7#@Sic.; Dry 
Cows, heifers and yearlings, live weight, 24@44c. Aver- 
age price of all beeves, 9ic. Extreme average of prices, 
%4#@12c. The most of the sales were from 9@10}c. Cows 
sold during the week at $35 to $60 per head. Calves had 
a free sale; grassers, 2}@3c.; fed calves, 3}@34c.; ex- 
tra veals, 84@S#c. Choice sheep sold at 44@5c. ; lambs 
varied from 6}@7c. Ohio hogs brought 53c.; pigs, 5c. 

Prices of Fertilizers. 


Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent), per ib............ T@se. 
Suiphe ate of Potash (potash 44 per cent), per lb.. 3 ga4 @. 
do. (potash 2744 per cent, per Ib. 1% ,@1X%c. 


Germ: in Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. c.), p. ton. B15 5.00@ 18.000 


Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib..... 24%@2%e. 
TE NR OU Micnciscntecncescarecs-soccsun : @i%e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent), per Ib.. 44@1%c. 
Dried Blood (ammonia 18 per cent), per ton.. a 50.00@52 00 
No. or EES RP: 46.00 


do. | guaranteed, # ton, cargo M 


Soluble Pacific Guano, Pr tON..........0s0 weeeee 
Excelsior Fertilizer Co., Fine Ground Raw Bone. 









Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils), per 1-000 lbs . 50 
do, do. do. (light soils}, per 1,000 1bs..... 25.50 
do. do. do. “A” Brand (W heat), ® 1,000 lbs. = 00 
do. Tobacco do. — Pee 2.00 
a Fruit and Vine M — PEP TON, .ccccsessecs % 37.00 

Pure Raw Bone, per ton............secescses ss = 
5.00 


Mattiera ses “aie nee i 1. 
eset ne TO ‘oat ton” 
do Tobacco Grower, per ton 


.-- 30.00 
- 40.00 


- 60.00 
. 45.00 







Banner Raw Bone Flour, per ton... 

Stockbridge Me Manure, per ton.. . 45.00 
> Wheat Manure, per ton..........sss0c0cc0. 45.00 
do. Seeding Down M —- DOT COR sss is cnssncce 


Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, RS arr 40.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw ordeg Phosphate, per ton. 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton...... eoccecccocce 8.00 





Catalogues : Received. 


As February and mites are the months in which the 
great majority of dealers publish their catalogues, and 
as at those times our columns are overcrowded with 
other matters, we acknowledge those at present at 
hand in order to relieve the lists as much as possible. 
We may say to those friends who send their catalogues, 
and are disappointed to find that they are not recorded, 
that unless they reach us on or before the 10th of the 
preceding month they cannot be entered. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Gro. W. Campsett, Delaware, O.—A long list of 
grapes with the new ones, small fruits in general, with 
greenhouse and other plants ; illustrated. 

O. M. CrosBy, Danbury, Conn. <A special treatise on 
quince culture with reference to the ‘* Champion.” 

C. P. Lines, New Haven, Conn.—A select variety of 
tree and small fruits, and ornamental stock 

Geo. A. Lone, Larissa, Texas—A selection of fruits 
suited to the State—Osage Orange seed, ornamental 
plants, etc. Mr. L. supplies some of the best papers, and 
of course begins the list with the Amerecan Agriculturist. 

Geo. P. MurRELL, Austin, Ark.—Very full of varieties 
of fruit best suited to southern localities. Mr. M. also 
gives a list of journals. 

JouNn PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J.—Fruit trees and 
small fruits, with ornamental stock. 

C. M. Strva & Son, Newcastle, Placer Co., Cal.—Trees 
and small fruits adapted to the Pacific coast. 

H. M. Tuompson & Son, St. Francis, Wis.—General 
nursery stock with evergreen and other forest trees and 
their seeds a specialty. 

Isaac F. Trnuinenast, La Plume. Lack’a Co., Pa., 
sends his quarterly ‘‘Seed-time and Harvest,” is part 
catalogue and part journal, with useful and fresh matter. 

F. TrowsrineE, Milford, Conn.—Special catalogue of 
the cranberry. 

H. K. Vicxeroy, Normal, 11!.—Small fruits, vegetable 
plants and fruit-box material. 

Geo. 8S. Wates, Rochester, N. Y., who grows fruits, 
sends a useful treatise on strawberry culture, which can 
be had for a one-cent stamp. 

SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 

W. ATLEE Burpee & Co., 219 & 221 Church St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.--In their «Farm Annual,” offer farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds with several specialties, 

Joun Lewis Cuitps, Queens, N. Y.—An illustrated 
catalogue of new and rare flowers, greenhouse plants, etc. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—The body of the 
catalogne illustrated by a profusion of plain and colored 
engravings is prefaced by views of the seed farms, seed 
barn, and other portions of this establishment, the 
largest in the country. 

J. E. Hart, Jacksonville, Fla.—A select list of vege- 
table and other seeds, followed by concise directions for 
culture, also fertilizers suited to the locality. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St., New 
York City.—This catalogue offers * everything for the 

en,” and includes seeds, plants, and implements, 
eautifally illustrated, and with the ‘ novelties.” 











Lone Bros., Florists, 57 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
communicate pleasantly with their customers through a 
little monthly called ‘** A Cluster of Roses.” 

Tyra MontcomeERrY, Mattoon, Ill., makes a specialty 
of geraniums, of which the newest are offered. 

Nanz & NEvuNER, Louisville, Ky.—Very full in seeds 
of all kinds, bulbs, and greenhouse and other plants, as 
well as florist’s requisites. 

Wa. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa., makes a specialty 
of roses, and offers collections at a low price 

R. H. Saumway, Rockford, Ill.—Exce lent selections 
in vegetables and flowers, and copiously illustrated. 

JamMEs Vick, Rochester, N. Y.—This catalogue, always 
noted for the great variety of its contents, and the num- 
ber and beauty of its illustrations, is in these respects 
more notable than ever. It contains fine views of Mr. 
Vick’s seed farms, and a portrait. 

SamMuEL Witson, Mechanicsville, Pa., offers garden, 
flower, and field seeds, grown by himself, with several 
specialties, especially among the field seeds, 

E. Wrmay, Jr., Rockford, 111.—A very neat and com- 
pact list, with several specialties. 


FARM ies Ae sence, AND FER- 


E. 8. & F. BATEMAN, ‘aes a N. J. send descrip- 
tive lists of various cultivators and other garden and 
farm implements. 

Wm. E. Bett, Smyrna, Del., shows why Draining 
should be done, how to do’ it, and what the tiles will cost. 

Aue. P. Brown, 59 Lewis Street, New York, illustrates 
his Safety Steam Engine Governor and Water Gauge. 

J. H. Brown & Co., Ottawa, Ill.—A neat catalogue of 
‘“* Hardware Specialties,” hog rings, stock marks, etc, 

J. L. CAMPBELL, West Elizabeth, Allegheny Uo., Pa., 
describes the Eureka Incubator in a neat little pamphlet. 

J. I. Case Pitow Co., Racine, Wis.-—An elaborately il- 
lustrated catalogue of center draft, riding and walking 
plows, etc. All of which look as if they ‘ meant business. 

M. D. CHAPIN, Poultney, Vt.—Illustrates the “Wooster 
Perfection Creamery,’ and describes its workings ina 
neat publication. 

A. B. Conv, 197 Water street, New York.—Ice tools, 
machines and implements, in English and Spanish. 

Tue DEERE Company, Moline, Ill.—Illustrate and de- 
scribe the “ Gilpin Sulky Plow,’”” of which there are over 
30,000 in use. 

THE Emprre PortTaBLE Fores Co., Cohoes N. Y.— 
Illustrate Portable Forges for farm and ‘other uses, and 
tools for blacksmithing in the most tempting manner. 

GeorceE H. Fow.er, Taughannock Falls, N. Y.. gives 
a full d2scription of his Elevator, etc., for hay and grain. 

Curtis GopparpD, Alliance, Ohio, illustrates and gives 
abundant testimonials to the excellence of the “Right 
Speedy ”’ corn sheller. 

THE GRAND DeETouR Piow Co., Dixon, Ill.—Describe 
Sulky and other plows, ridin and other cultivators, 
harrows and other implements or disturbing the soil. 

H. W. Hitt & Co, Decatur, Ill., catalogue of hardware 
specialties, including, of course, “Hog” Ringers,” with 
an amusing and interesting statistical map. 

Wuiu1am E. Lincotn, Warren, Mass., describe the 
“Lincoln Creameries ” and give directions for their use. 

Mapes FoRMULA AND PERUVIAN GuANo Co.—Reports 
of last year’s remarkable results with their products, 
and of interest to every one who uses fertilizers. 

JOHN Q. MaynaRD, No. 113 Chambers St., N.Y.—Screw 
Hoisting Machines and Boiler Flue Cleaners, screw plates 
and other iron-workers tools. 

Nasu & Broruer, No, 22 College Place, N. Y. City.— 
A fullaccount of the Acme Steel Coulter Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveller. 

New. YorkK Sarety STEAM PoweER Co., No. 30 Cort- 
landt St., N. Y.—A beautifully illustrated and detailed 
account of their various vertical engines. 

OLIvER CHILLED Plow Works, South Bend, Ind.— 
Anelaborate account of the Casaday Sulky Plow, with 
testimonials from Texan farmers. 

S. Pennock & Sons, Kennett Square, Pa.—An account 
of their Patent Road Machine and Surface Ditcher. 

Skinner & Woop, Erie Pa., describe and illustrate 
their portable and stationary boilers and engines in an 
instructive pamphlet. 

Stono PoospHATE Company, Charleston, 8. C.—Their 
fertilizer is commended by y parties well known tous, and 
their catalogue is illustrated by cuts that will make the 
most serious smile. 

U. 8. Wixp EnernE AND Pump Co., Batavia, Ill.—The 
various forms of Halladay’s Wind Mills and accessories, 
fully illustrated and described. 

LIVE STOCK. 

E. Ditton & Co., Bloomin: a. Til.—A finely illustrat- 
ed list of their large stock of Norman and ex horses. 

Tos. J. HAND, ‘*‘ Woodlawn,” Sing Sing, N. Y.—Jer- 
sey cattle, with full pedigrees, ‘and Southdown PS 

C. P. Martocks, “Riverside Farm,’ Portland, Me.— 
Jersey cattle and select turkeys, ducks, fowls, etc. 


i 


Read the Advertising Columns.— 
Letters are daily received by the Editors, asking where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there; we can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere. 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others have to say, in 
offering their wares, etc., starts up some new idea in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what paper his advertisement was seen. 
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IS A 


G00D MONTH 


THO 





TO SECURE 


Many Goat 


Trifling or No Cost. 


13" [@F"The month of Fesrvuary has, for many 


years, been largely used by the readers of the 
American Agriculturist in gathering and forwarding 
the names of their friends and neighbors, and, as a 
rule, quite as many Prem.um articles are sent out 
in acknowledgment of such favors, during this 
month, as during any other month of the year. 


[@9"§SF"This is comparatively a leisure month, 
and when people are beginning to think and plan 
for the work of the coming season, they are all 
the more ready to avail themselves of the helps, 
the hints and suggestions afforded by the pages of 
a Journal of this kind. 


t= [== Our contracts forthe Premium Articles 
and Books, made last autumn, enable us to con- 
tinue the liberal offers of them up to next June. 


I= [8 It will be quite easy for any one to now 
obtain the names of two, five, ten, and more 
persons as subscribers, and receive in return the 
corresponding Premiums or Books offered—at no 
expense save the cost of delivery, and many of the 
other articles are delivered free anywhere in the 


United States or Territories. 


Is” [> Every one persuaded to become a read- 
er will in reality be benefited. 
sible for one to go through a volume of this paper 


It is next to impos- 


without getting some hints and suggestions that 
will be each worth many times the small cost of a 
year’s subscription. 
cost by the warnings given in the Humbug articles. 

[=s" [=> Again look over the descriptive list of 
the Premium Articles, and select one or more de- 


sirable articles, and then secwre thera this month. 
Ee" [a= Premium Clubs of two or more names 


may consist of old or new subscribers, or both ; 
also of English or German subscriptions, or both. 

Ss IBF ee If the Mustrated Premium Sheet 
(32 pages) has been mislaid, or not received by any sub- 
scriber, a Postal Card request, sent to this Office, will 
bring another copy at once. 








Many Thanks 


To the hosts of friends of this Journal, for 
their kind letters, and their appreciation of 
our work, as manifested by the numerous 
additions they have made to its widening 
circle of readers. Believing, as we do, that 
all induced to consult these pages for a year, 
will be really benefited in mind and in 
pocket, we hope our friends will continue 
the good work until every one is reached 
who can possibly be persuaded to give the 
American Agriculturist a year’s trial. This 
comparatively leisure month of Febryary, 
will supply the time and opportunity for 
such excellent work. 


We highly value the letters from those who 
number ten, twenty, and thirty years or 
more, that they have constantly, or nearly 
so, read these pages, as well many others 
from those who have more recently joined 
the goodly company. 





Some Unanswered Letters. 
= 

We must ask the patience of some correspon- 
dents at this season. It is a time of many letters ; 
often over a thousand a day come to the American 
Agriculturist office. Our Friends favor us with 
many letters, outside of mere business matters, 
which can be readily attended to in the business 
department, while those to the Editors often 
require thought, investigation, and deliberation. 
Some subjects are laid aside for future use, at the 
appropriate season, or as time and space are avail- 
able. Many others are not directly referred to 
by name, but are answered in connection with 
others of like import, in preparing articles for the 
paper. Be assured, friends, that we will do all we 
can, and as fast as we can, to meet the wants and 
wishes of all; but there are only 24 hours in a day, 
six days in a week, etc. 


— 








There 
OUGHT TO BE, 


In Every Neighborhood, at least a few good 
books on Animals and their Diseases, on General Farm- 
ing, on Gardening, on Fruits, on Farm Implements, etc., 
and at least a few Standard Works on other subjects. 
These books ought to be accessible to ALL for ref- 
erence in case of need, as well as for reading by all—a 
sort of circulating or reference library to be in charge 
of some one. 

Never before was there a better opportunity to get a col- 
lection of such Books at very small cost, Any ten 


M ' ‘ | or more persons contributing $1.50 each, will each be 
any will save ten-fold this 


supplied with the American Agriculturist for 1881, and 


| in addition, one dollar’s worth of books 


will be presented for each contributor to the fund. 
The Books may be selected from the list of Good 
Works on this page, or from the large and varied list 
named in our Premium Sheet. Where the subscriptions 
are already largely sent in for 1881, the same persons may 
add their own subscriptions for 1882 when desired, to 
increase the Library as far as possible. Many new sub- 
scribers can also be found for one or both years. very 
neighborhood may thus secure such a Library. It only 
needs some enterprising man, young or old, to take 
hold of the matter as a /eader, and he will soon have 
plenty of helping hands, and heads, and hearts. If the 
Men neglect it; their “‘ Better-halves,” or Daughters, al- 
ways foremost in good works, should take it up. 











BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 
[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
245 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 
Farm and Garden. 
&L. F.) N Jae § Farm Sock... 


eee eee eee cere ie? 





Peewee eeeeeee Ceeeeeneees 


OO e eee eee eee eeeeeeseees 





Curtiss on 


. 
_ 







Gregory on 
Gregory on 
Gregory on 
Gregory on 
Hand-Book 
Harlan’s tee ot with Green Manures.............ee008 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure........... ....es0. 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit................seeeseee 
Hop Culture. By nine experienced cultivators ee ecccece 
How to Get a Farm and ae to find One.. ee 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.. 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow... 
Klippart’s Land Dr: en: 
Klippart’s Wheat P 
Leland's Farm Homes, In-Doors =e Out-Doors.. 
Loring’s Farm-Yard Club of Jotham..................... 
Nichol’s Chemistry of the Farm and We lvisddccasaue oan 
Onions—How to Raise them a adaatiagne nals cuedade 
Our Farm of Four Acres.. --paper., 30c.; —-.. 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay. Po cinsisccseescdaceton es 
uinn’s Money in the Garden 


ie 


ma fe tt aL Ae, 
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Riley" 8 Potato Pests........0.0.+05 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Ga’ 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-Book 

Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 
Ten Acres Enough 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery... esedne 
T im Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............... 
4 


eee eee eee eee «eee e serene nereeeeeees oon 


SSRSRESS 


ai ng. 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen ee 0 cueavanens. 
Todd’s Youn sv aa 
Ville’s High 
Waring’ 8 Book of the Farm........... 
White’s Gardening for the S South 


Fruits and Flowers, 


Farmers’ Manual. 








American Rose Cultuviet....<...cscccccccccccccccccccccccce 

American Weeds and Useful Plants................0008 1 
Barnard’s A Simple pee ee speencccimeetacvaress 88 
Breck’s New Book Of FIOWE€PS...........cccccccccsccceses 1% 
Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory. pdcsevesnecoragedenasens 150 
Chorlton‘s Grepe-Growee’ Guide.. 5 
Cole’s American Fruit Book B 





Culver’s Fruit Preserver’s Manual...............c.ceeeeee 2 
Downing’s a ma = a Trees of America, New 5 00 
Eastwood on Cra 


Field’s Pear Cees. asesannacectersenes 
Paller’s Grape Celturist,.. cccccceicsersccecscescovectocise 
Tuller’s Illustrated Straw berry a 
fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 
Pulton’s Peae Cultare,....00. cecsvecevestsuussbdWesencane 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden...............ss-s+05 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar’dEd., 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 
Johnson’s Winter Spence at — igs 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine....... cceve 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.....-.es.+s 
Pardee on ae Culture....... 
PRCOORS OR UO TARR, va cicntcseccccces asecedccnescode Ons 
Phin’s bg ms Air Grape RA tces. scvssaccemesocsbdde ° 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit.............0+-seeeeereee 
k ivers ’s Miniature Fruit Garden... . ............ccceee ania 
<obinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours 
oe’s Success with Small Fruits............ 
he Thomery System of Grape Culture....... ; 
homas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed.. 
Vick’s Flower and bt Garden. .paper, 50c.; clo. 
White’s Cranberry C 
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CO et et ee 


eee ee enter eee ene eeeeeeeseeetes 


Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship................ 1 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 3 Vois.............00- 30 
Clarke on Horses’ T: | 
Cole’s American Veterinarian.......... 
Coleman on Lay vee ical Soros Shecta 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 1'2mo, 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide....... boar loth... 

Durant’s Horseback Riding from iiedical Point bf Vow, 
Dwyer’s Horse BOOK, .......-++..seess,eeeessecssseeeeeees 
Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia..............eseeereees 
Famous American Race Hi 


reece eer eee eee 


ebaatabansthar 


“amous Horses of America...... 
‘lower’s Bits and Bearin: . oe. 
Going’s Veterinar Dictionary. 
Helm’s American Roadsters...... 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. . 

Hints and Helps to Horsemen. ...........+s00+ 
TRORROR ING BI ae einai cnnscccaditenesss<canicnaceaten 
Jennings’ Horse Training BNO Bes dadndcccevccccssars 1 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases.. 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser.............ceesseees 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse ) aeewntet Nsiereccnsutvenetcatee 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Manage’ . 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stabie Guide 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.. 
Percheron Horse........... 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tame’ 
MR eae ensined) ae 
Simpson’s aaa 
Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book.........-..... 
BOOWUEE' SUBEND HOG go. 500d ccveseecanensted caionsene 
stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng: Ed.8vo. 8: 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Sabie Det. Am.Ed.12mo, 2 
Waliace’s American Stud-B: Wie Ronenes «shnncceeus 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. “Vols. 1 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America . 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse......... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.. 


Cattle, —— pa ee: 
Alleo’s (L. F.) American Cat 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domenie ‘Animals. . 
Clok’s Diseases Of Sheep ........sccssccccescccescccce cove 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. .............cccccsccecceveces 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, ame iehnandeacaestale S| 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, me Bikkceresint 





$3 S05 
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KISSENA NURSERIES. 


P arsons & Sons Co.., Proprietors, 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 


(SUCCESSORS to PARSONS & CO.) 


The extensive Nurseries of Parsons & Co., at Flushing, Long 
Island, a few miles east of N. Y. City, were started@ over 40 years 
ago, and during all these years have contributed largely to sup- 
plying the entire country with the best classes of Fruit and 
Ornamental trees and plants, including the most varied, com- 
hensive and interesting assortment. 
aided in the propagation and growth of a very large variety of 


both out-door and in-door plants. 


Eight years ago, owing to the growth of the Village, extensive 
new grounds were opened 1'/, mile southward, on the borders of Kis- 
sena Lake, where the most complete arrangements were made for 
growing more perfect specimens of a greatly increased collection 
of hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs and Greenhouse Plants. 

These New Grounds continue under the constant supervision of 
8. B. Parsons, senior member of the old firm of Parsons & Co., and 
J. R. Trumpy, the celebrated propagator of the same establishment. 

During the past eight years a great number of varieties have been 
added, and a system of root and branch pruning, with frequent 
transplanting established, until now the collection of Parsons & 


The following Selections from the NEW CATALOGUE meet Special Requirements. 
List is the result of LONG EXPERIENCE, 


Plants for Small Places, 


Plants suited to Village Lots, 
Cemeteries, and small Door 
Wards, must necessarily be 
small, and possess a beauty bear. 
ing close inspection. The follow- 


ing are the best for such positions. 
Trees. 

Beech, Weeping ................$1.50 | 
Judas Tree, Japan.............. 7 
Magnolia. Hall's New — 

Maple. Japanese in variety... 

GSophora, Weeping.............. 

Shrubs. 
Azalea, Amoena....... a $1.00 
Azalea. Ghent, in large variety 1.50 
Euonymus, Dwarf............. - 
Exochorda, grandiflora........ . oe 
Daphne, Cneorum.............. 50 
Hydrangea,Japan large flower. .50 
Hydrangea, Oak-leaved... ..... 3 
Roses, in great variety..... ies: ae 
Spirza, callosa alba........ Se 
Spirza, prunifolia......... pce Pe 
Spirzea, Thunbersgii.. os 35 
Spirza, Reeves Double Flower. 35 
Spirzea, Crested-leaved Japan.. .50 
Snowball, Japan........ 3 
Weigela, Dwarf, Variegated... sae 
Evergreens. 

Arbor Vitz, Hovey's...........$ .50 
Arbor Vitz, Pyramidal. 
Arbor Vitz, Vervaine’s Golden .75 
Biota, elegantissima............ 


Biota, Pyramidalis.............. 1.00 
Fir, Hudson’s Bay........... > 
PP. cncsnsess sénnee cocce BOD 
IE Rn 2.00 
Hemlock, Broad leaved........ 1,59 
Hemlock, Weeping........... -- 1.50 
Juniper, Swedish................ .50 
Juniper. Swedish Dwarf....... » ae 
Pine. Swiss Stone .............. 1.00 
Pize. Dwart Mugho............ 1.9 
Pine. Dwarf White..........-... 1.500 
Pine. Dwarf Scotch .. e+. 2.00 
NN soe oe che snregnenonns 1.50 
Retinospora. Plumosa ......... 50 
Reti ospora Plumosa, Golden. .75 


~ 


vi 


Retinospora. Squarrosa ....... 


Retinospora, Dwarf obtuse.... 1.00 
Retinospora, Thread-like....... 1.00 
Spruce, Conical..... aenehekeeiee 1.06 
Spruce, Gregory's (Dwarf).... 1.50 
Spruc:, Dwarf Black........... 2.00 
Bpruce, Weeping .............. 1.50 
Bpruce, Diffusa (Dwarf)........ 1.50 
Yew, Golden..........seccc-eee- 1.50 
Yew, Erect....cccccrcccossscecee 1.00 


| 








Evergreen Shrubs, 
Box Tree 


Laurel, American......... re 
Mahonia, Holly-leaved..........  .50 
Thorn, Evergreen.........ese0e 50 
Rhododendron............. rey | 


Vines and Creepers. 


Akebia Quinata......... ae 
Ampelopsis (Virginia Creeper) 35 
Ampelopsis Veitchii (Japan).. .75 
Aristolochia Sipho.. socee «ae 
NOE Bev vniesscccsnesesies 35 
| Clematis in 5) varieties....25 to 1.00 
Ivies in 25 varieties. ... 200025 to 1.00 
Honeysuckles in 20 var....35to .5) 
Tecoma (Trumpet Creeper) 35 to .50 


seeeeee 





Wistaria, Chinese Blue......... 59 
Wistaria, Chinese White...... . 0 
Wistaria, Japan Double....... - 1.50 





Weeping Trees, 


Arbor Vite, Nootka Sound.... .%5 
Ash. European...... 
Beech, European... 
Birch. European...... 
Cherry, Dwarf 
Cypress, American.... 
Elm. — 





E!m. Scotch......... ppabebiaek 
oS acscosccoccesse 
SROURIDOR. ....ccccs050 E 
as ibaa’ 2.00 
IN Soi tcc ccnbiocnsscsones 
og a iegekavens® 2.00 
Willow. Common.............++ -50 
Willow, American........ soones AAD 
Willow, Kilmarnock .......... 1.50 





Street Trees. 


From our catalogue list of 550 
varieties of deciduous Trees, the 
following are the best. 








Chestnut, American............8 .%5 
Elm, American.......cccccccsce arts) 
Linden, American.......cs00.. 0 
Linden, European.............. 45 
RII. « sccwicspeevedenascs 3 
BNO; SENT civerscnsensseses 5 
PE, OI: chandienssccscecee 5 
SD EN ins cecaneisosweesee A) 
Oak, Chestnut-leaved........... i) 
Oak, Over-cup... 3 
yg ers ee 5 
PNET SUNN IIOD: oonccccescesces .50 
Poplar. Balsam........... oe .50 
Plane, Oriental............. -00 
BD vsvedervsrveccncnewessessces 3 


Many greenhouses have also 





(LIMITED.] 


minutes, 





City Trees and Shrubs, 


Few deciduous trees and shrubs, 
and still fewer evergreens thrive 
in the smoke, dust, and peculiar 
conditions of ordinary Cities. The 


following can be recommended: 
Trees. 


Ailanthus... ..... heskeinnew es ee 
Catalpa, Common........-..... ae) 
COURIDR, WOKE cisceciscess .<-0 -50 
Catalina, Golden.....-sisccccsens 1.00 
Dogwood, White Flowering....  .59 
MaGh, AMOTIOER.. ..0 osc sccscesees « oan 
Honey Locust, Weeping........ 1.00 
Linden, European,in variety... .7 

PMS, OFNNRl.. .cccsvscccsscies 1.00 
Poplar, Balsam............+. seen ee 

Shrubs. 
Berberry, Purple.............. $ .35 


Calycantbus, Sweet scented.... .85 


Clethra, Alder-leaved....... occ 
Deutzia, Graceful..............+ 3 
Deutzia, Double Flowering.... .35 
Forsythia. Golden Bell......... 85 
Privet, Calitorais. ...0:0c000<s00 35 
Spirzea, in large variety........ 35 
Weigcla, assorted............... 35 


Weigela, Dwarf Variegated.... .35 
Evergrecns. 
Biota, elegantissima.......... 
Biota, Pyramidalis.............. 
Retinospora Plumosa. Green... .50 
Retinospora, Plumosa, Golden. .75 
Retinospora, Squarrosa........ 5 
Retinospora filifera,thread-like 1.00 


| Plants with h Highly Col- 


ored Foliage. 


Some intcresting hardy plants 
have leaves variegated and highly 
coloredin summer. In well com- 
posed masscs they produce the most 
magnificent color effccts. 

Jaupancse Maples (10 kinds). 

(These rare and exquisite plants 
ere propazated in quintities only 
at the Kissena Nurseries. Their 
colors and forms are greatly varied; 
their habit very dwarf and hardy.) 


Beech. Rivers’ Purple......... 
Pirch, Purple-leaved........... 2.00 
Horse-Chestunt, Golden-leaved 1.59 
H»rse-Chestnut. Memminger’s 1.50 
Maple, Norway Schwerdleerii. 1.00 
Maple, Sycamore, Purple..... 1.00 








(Near New York City.) 


(t@~ NOTE EXACT P, O. ADDRESS (as above). 


of charge, to the Kissena Nurseries, 1} mile from Main street station. 
and Third Avenue Elevated Railroads, and the Second, Third and Fourth avenue 
Horse Railroads, also the Belt Line, and 23rd street Lines run to 34th strect ferry). 


8" Those who correspond, will please mention the American Agricullurist. get 


Sons Co., in its various departments, is unequalled in America, for 
the quality of the plants and number and excellence of varieties, 

Those desiring trees and plants are invited to verify these state- 
ments, and obtain any desired assistance in selecting the best varie- 
ties for different positions, by visiting and inspecting for them- 
selves, and also securing the advantage of dealing at headquarters. 

Information will be furnished correspondents in regard to obtain- 
ing the best plans and lists for lawn planting, etc. 


Price Lists furnished Free. — Large, full Descriptive 
Catalogues sent post-paid on receipt of three 3-cent postage stamps. 
t=" Trees and Plants delivered, without Charge, to any Ex- 
press, Railroad, or Steamboat freight depot in New York City. 
t=" Flushing is easily and quickly reached from New York City, at almost all 
hours of the day, leaving by the Wall street, Chambers street, Seventh street, or Thirty- 
fourth street Ferries to Long Island City, whence trains run to Flushing in 20 to 25 
At the Flushing Depot any of the standing hacks will convey visitors, free 


(The Second 


This 


and will be useful to all. 


Maple, Sycamore, Tricolor.... 1.00 
Oak. Golden-leaved............ 23 

Oak, Purple-leaved............. 1.00 
Oak, Silver-leaved............ oo 109 


Shrubs, 
Althea, Silver-leaved....... 
Berberry. Purple-leaved 
Elder, Golden-leaved........... 
Spirzea, Golden leaved......... 35 
Weigela, Dwarf Variegated. .85 

Evergreens. 

TOW, BOON... ..<0<0s06000 ee $1.50 
Hemlock. Variegated ........ Po 
Spruce, Engelmann’s ..... 


Plants for Autumn Color. 


Ampelopsis, Veitchii, Climber $ .75 
Ampelopsis, Virginia Creeper. .75 
Andromeda, Sorrel Tree....... oa 
Dogwood, White-flowering.... .50 
Liquidambar, Sweet GumTree_ .%5 








Maple, Japan, in variety....... 2.09 
Maple, Scarlet (Tree).......... 75 
OAK, TEOE (TIOS) <2 sccccrescoces 1.00 
Oak, Scarlet (Tree)...... peebes 1.09 
Cdk; WUC (TPOC) vic cccccccces 1.00 


Spirzea, Prunifolia (Shrub).... .35 
Spirszea, Thunbergii (Shrub).... .85 
Sumach, Cut-leaved (Shrub)... .75 
Sumach, Osbeck’s Japan(Tree) 1.00 


Plants for Ornamental 
Berries in Autumn, 
Callicarpa, Purple (Shrub) ...$ .35 


2 


Prinos, Winterberry (Shrub).. 
Snowberry (Shrub) 
Thorn, Evergreen (Shrub).... 


Plants for the Seaside. 

Now, when so many are building 
“cottages by the sea,” it is desir- 
able to secure plants thriving best 
in thes2 difficult spots. The follow- 
ing are reliable: 


Celastrus.BitterSweet,Climb’r .35 
Euonymus, European ‘Tree).. .35 
Holly, American (Small Tree). 1.00 
Indian Currant ‘Shr.ib)... .... 35 
Lycium. Box Thorn (Shrub)... .35 
Mountain Ash ‘Tree).......... A) 
35 
25 
-50 





T recs. 
Cataipa, Dwatt.....cc0ccc00 oes $ .50 
Catalpa, Common........... ioe 
PURE, WED 6 cccvcccsccecscccs .50 
POPIAr, DAMMAM, ..0.2cccveoreves -59 
eo er 
Wil0W, GOMER... ..cccvoccovee 85 








Shrub, 
Colutea, Bladder Senna..,..... 
Dogwood, Red Stemmed....... 
Honeysuckle, Bush.......... ae 
Indian Currant........... PTT Y) 
Oleaster, Silver-leaved........ 
Oleaster, Japan-leaved... .... 
Privet, California ..........c000 
Quince. Japan and Varieties... 
Snowberry.. eececee 
Tamarisk, African... 
Viburnum, Snowball, Japan... 
Weizela. Dwarf Variegated.... 
Willow, Variegated............. 
WI IOW,; SOD ienssccsscccess 
Willow, Laurel-leaved......... 
Willow, Rosemary-leaved..... 


Sasekea 


eeereesoss 


. 


SSSeRaRRE 








Fruit Trees and Plants, 


All good varieties for the Orchard, 
Garden, etc., will be supplied. 





Apples, Standard...... asseoeun -$ .85 
Apples, Dwarf wees. ae 
Apples, Crab.......000 ° .50 
Apricot on Peach...........06.. .85 
BPIOCt OR PIG oi. sccicscscces Ais 
Blackberry, per dozen.......... 1.00 
Cherries, Standard and Dwarf,. .50 
Currants, per dozen............ 1.50 
Gooseberries, per dozen....... - 1.30 
STADE, TIBTOT.......ccccecccccoes - 85 
Grapes, Hot House............ -. 1.00 
DROLET scessonsssdacces 6s cooce oD 
Nectarine on Peach............. 85 
Plum on Plum..... oe eeece » 
Pear, Standard, .75: Dwarf.... .50 
Persimmons, Japan, 1 year.... 1.00 
SRM 50 sdnves swasinensasscens 50 
Raspberry, per dozen....... cass 20 
Strawberry, per 10U...... saseuse BD 


Specialties Grown in 
very large Quantities, 


Hardy Azaleas: Most charm- 
ing plants. in large varicty. 


Rhododendrous: Hardy grafted 
sorts best adapted to Northern 
and Middle States, as tested by 
25 years’ experience. 


Roses: All the best varieties, 
grown with care. 


Camellias: A very large colleo 
tion of well grown plants, 


Chinese Azaleas: Healthy 


plants, in large variety. 
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CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER.--FOLLOW NATURE. 


WHICH USES GROUND LIMESTONE IN MAKING THE SOIL. _ 


Every Farmer can prepare his own Fertilizer with an ordinary 


rse Power, by usin 


rushes and grinds Limestone at one operation. Ground Raw Lime- 

od as a Fertilizer in Germany for 50 years, and found to 

ag la lyrny e 4 With above Machine, it 

— Ww. Bem of Lt Faz says: 
‘ x Limestone proved to be the most economical Fer 

a erouns ust of $1.96 per Acre; over Ie of a0 of 


FORSTER'S COMBINED CRUSHER & PULVERIZER. 


be three times as valuable as Burnt Lime. 


does not ccst as much as Burnt Lime.—W. 


showing a protit over Bone 


e ; over Guano of $9.70 per Acre; and over Salt of 
me Sour sad Pa., says: “I believe 


cre.”—JOHN 


G. Bear, Montgomery, LS heagmag 4 Co., 
it to be the cheapest and best Fertilizer in t 


is country. 


CIALLY VALUABLE FOR SPRING CROPS, CORN, Etc. Machine is exceedingly simple, and not liable to get 
mere Address, TOTTEN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. OL ONL 


out of order. 


ilizer, 
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Stockbridge Manures 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Professor of Agriculture in the Mass. Agricultural College. 
‘ A special manure is made foreach FARM and GARDEN CROP, containing the Plant-Food which each par- 
ticular 


lant requires, 


BOWKERS’S PHOSPHATES AND LAWN DRESSING. 


These are the very best articles of the kind manufactured. Prices reasonable, and all goods guaranteed. 

ANIMAL MEAL for Fowls and Swine, will make your HENS LAY and PIGS GROW. 

Made from Fresh Meat, Fresh Bones, and parched and carbonized Grains. Fowl and Swine eat it greedily. P a 3 
Sey 


small quantity with ordinary meal and feed as usual. 


It has been extensively used for five years. Trial Bags of 


cents ; 30 Ibs.. $1.00; 100 Ibs., $2.50.—Also for Sale a full line of Special Feeds for Poultry, Swine, and Cattle. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED FOOD for FLOWERS. 


Free from Odor, Clean as Sugar. Gives Healthy Growth and Abundant Flowering. Ask 
Grocer or Apothecary for it. Price 35c., which is enough for 12 ordin ail 


our 
ary house-plants for one year. Trial package by m: y: 


BOW BRER FERTILIZER Co., 


3 Park Place, New York. 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Sole Manufacturers of all the above goods, and Importers and Dealers in Agricultural Chemicals. Agents wanted in 
every County and important Town. § Send for Price Lists and Circulars, giving full particulars, mailed free. 





CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 








Increased facilities for 
manufacturin 
mill at Alliance, O., 
with large increase in sales, 
has enabled me to reduce 
the price of my ORIGINAL 

RE PREMIUM BONE, 

Which is warranted pure. 

Send for Circular with 
new Price List to 


LOUIS SCHILLING, 
Pres, Excelsior Fertilizer 
Co., Alliance, O. 


TRADE MARK, 


“IRON AGE” 
CULTIVATOR ormxcnstan ¢ trscvasten 
ost 


Popular Tool ever Introduced. If not 
handled by your Dealer, send direct to Sole Manufacturers 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 

E. 8S. & F. BATEMAN, Spring Mills, N. J. 


SCHILLINGS ORIGINAL 


Ls B 


Dry 
Oo 











(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
{70 Front Street, 
New York. 
ARTESIAN WELL 
WELL BORING, 2°. 
ERAL PROSPECT- 
WY ING MACHINERY, 
and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly ded 
by the ** Amorican Agriculturist?® in the November Number 1879: 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man; horse or 
sterm power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable, Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere. We want the namesof menthatneed wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Address, 
Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Rose Street, New York, U. 8. A. 
RET RE STL, 
GRIND YOUR BONE-MEAL. 
CRUSH your own oyster shells in the 
$5 HAND MILL. Will crush a peck in 
13 minutes. Illustrated circulars and 
testimonials furnished. 
FRANK WILSON, 





NE, 44 Delaware St., KasTON, Pa. 

. Mill works likeacharm. } ground the 
jaw of a beef with the teeth in as fine as gunpowder.—A. Z. 
STOKES, Mount Holly, N.J. 


HAND and POWER 
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CORN SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jobbing, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, address 
Sandwich Manufacturing Co., Sanpwiczu, Illinois. 


gXONTA CLIPP 





“atone ol 





This Plow contains the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting Handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles. 



















Patent Hard Metal, which is 

@s strong and will scour equal to steel. We also make it of 
charcoal iron, at 2 less price. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 


mplements sent free. 
a ER & TAYLOR ag TOOL CO., 


hicopee Falls, 














The “Centennial” Fanning Mill 


The best mill in_ the 
world. It separates Oats 
Cockle, and all foul stuf 
from wheat. Is also a 
eo cleaner of Flax 
: imothy. Clover, and all 

kinds of seeds. The great 
improvement over other 
Mills is that it has two 
shoes. It is especially 
adapted for warehouse 
m use. Send for Descriptive 
= Circular and Price List. 

Liberal discount to deal- 


—SS== ers. 


STEPHEN FREEMAN & SON, Racine, Wis. 


THE CHAMPION 
REAPERS & MOWERS. 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS 


everywhere, by the best expert Authority, after the most 
thorough tests as to its capacity and execution. 
Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kell 
The Champion Machine Company, and Warder, 
Mitchell & Co., Springfield, 0.; and The Toronto 
Reaper & Mower Company, Toronto, Canada. 


LITTLE IRON DUKE 
CORN HARROW ATTACHMENT. 


ows For Two-horse Cultivators. 
Can in five minutes be at- 
tached to any Cultivator. In 
place of the ordinary attach- 
ment of four hill tongues, it 
has fourteen warranted Steel 
‘Teeth. Best thing ever used 
for young corn. Send for 
Diustrated description. 
Gaynorsville, Ind.—I have 
: used the Iron Duke Attach- 
a men: for three seasons. It is 
the best thing I ever saw for 


yours corn.—J. A. Woop. 
- P. KIMBERLIN & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. ¥- 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE. 
Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beings 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, poul- 
try,as well as the most vicious stock, without danger to ‘lther 
fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, eners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads; very desirable for lawns, parks, 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it wil! 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in pe Ty 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for it a fair tria 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The ic] 
gates, made of wrought irup pipe and steel wire, 0 Ae 
competition in neatness, lichtness, strength, and durab’ yg: 
We also make the BEST and CHEAPEST AL 
IRON Automatic or Self-opening Gate. Ask ware 
OS., Richmond, Ind, 


dealers, or sory pice sist and articulars address 
BARB WIRE FENCING. 
Powell’s Patent Posts 
For Barb Wire, Iron, or Gas- 
Pipe Fences. 
CHEAP, STRONC, DURABLE. 
NO DIGGING REQUIRED, 
Easier Set and Standing Firmer 


than any Post now on 
the Market. 


: Line End and Corner Posts and Wire 
Strainers of an Improved Pattern. 


HURDLE FENCE & RAILINGS. 


ABRAM G. POWELL & CO0., 
829 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa- 


VIBRATOR HARROW. 


i 
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Best Harrow made. Cuts every inch of und, and 
Btea to all kinds of soil. Peculiar —_ of tooth makes 


ada 
t easy of draft and leaves the ground light and mellow, 
Relieves itself of all obstructions. Bundled very compact 


2 t. trial. 
OF EM ELPSLG BIGELOW. WIND MILL CO» 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


GET THE BEST FARM 


GRIST MILL. 


e grin parts are steel, They 

take less power, are more durable, 

simple, and cheap. Send for descrip- 

tive catalogue. 

WwW. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also Manufrs. of Celebrated Union Horse Power, etc. 


TAYLOR 1, 2, AND 4-HORSE POWER. 











Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellere, Ele- 
vators, Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheapest, 
be-t. Dealers in Ma- 
chines of all kinds. 
Send for circulars to 
: TAYLOR HORSE 
— POWER COMPANY, 
41 South Canal St., CHIcaGgo, 


Farm Grist Mills 


And Corn Shellers. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE 


Every Machine is fally War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you haveseen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 

CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 



























Monarch and Young America 
CORN & COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 

Cast Cast-steel Grinders. 

Warranted superior to any in 
use for all purposes. Willi a 
faster,run easier,and wear long- 
er. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
ters, Cider Mills. Send for cir 
culars and 


ices. 
Manufactured by 

WHITMAN AGRICULT’L CO. 
8T. LOUIS, MO, 
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MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 





Portable Mills a Sor Ry yy: Sew watts, etc. 188 





and Styles. $80 and u A og 
Complete Mil ar TShitior 95. -" boy “can grind and keep 
order. Adapted to any oY suitable ower. Com- 
WK Flourin and Corn Mill. ona for 
ircular No. 28. NORDYK we MAR N CO., 


KE & MARM =. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
, tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob_ successfully, 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 
> _ Grinds twice as fast as any other 

‘ Mill of same size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. Ae 











SALEM ao wag SALEM, N. C. 






s gy 4, e 
ose = 
BEes + 
Eat SE 5 & 
| 8 = -_- 79 
ee PY iy 
2° 8< Manufacturersof 47 
= 8 Circular Saw Mills, 2° 
With Hege’s Improved Universal Log Beam, Rectilinear, 
Gessteancous Set Works, and Double Eccentric Friction 
ee 





HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 
POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 





Heebner’s Im weve Little Giant Thresh- 
Machine. 
** Union” Feed Cutter,  theonior and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 


Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Se 
a Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


CHICAGO SCREW PULVERIZER. 








Does Pulverization pay ? 
ABILENE, Kansas, Nov. 10, 1879. 

I seeded 3,400 acres of wheat with these machines....The 
stand of wheat is now the best I have ever seen on new 
land. R. J. WEymEss, Trustee. 

DANVILLE, ILL., Dec. 4, 1876. 

This year I harvested, on 190 acres, 6,100 bushels of wheat. 
....In my opinion the Screw Pulverizer increased the cro P 
one-thir over what I could have got by any other metho 

D. G. MoorE 

Send for pamphlet with cuts, and over sixty letters from 

men who have the machine. Address, 


Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Oo., 


(34 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL, 








Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, neriae, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
sagooneg success. Ithas won 
way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best HayandGrain 
Unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for a circular 

now. E. V. R. GARDNER & Co., Johnson’s, Orange Co.,N.Y. 





FORK READY-TO 
ADJUST LN HAY 











CENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES -AND 
ALL THE U.S. =a FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 1878, 
==t 








IMPROVED BALDWIN’S 
American Fodder Cutter. 
Simplest and Best. Only three 
Feed Gears; cuts all kinds of Feed, 
Hay, Straw and Cornstalks with 
ease and rapidity. Power Cutters, 
fitted with our yon tie Safety 
Fly Wheel, these cutters are ee 
cial): adapted for cutting ensil: 
See Oct. number of Agricultu t, 


: : Send for illustrated circular. 
Cc. PIERPONT & co., Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly changed from a neat Bu, into a roomy 4 >. 
senger Carriage. Entirely new principle. No rattlin 
shaking. No half-and-half > ied it. Send for i al 


ted price list. New Haven C 
ee THE OPPENHEIM M’E"’G CO. 


- X. L. SPRING TUC LINK 














Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
Wagons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- 
teed as represented. Protect your Horse, save your ee 
by by pr ocuring the celebrated HER & CO.’ 

send Tug Link, Ask your “hardware man a them, or 


i RISHER & CU 
Corner of 4th and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





CROFT’S 

Improved Wind Mill, 

The strongest he weed — and 
durable Wind 
not a any other antil 5 you ‘have 
investigated this truly first-class 
machine. Also PuMPS, Tanks, 
Prez, &c., of every description: 


N 
Address, E. C. LEFFEL, Box 189, Springfield, Ohio. 








We manufacture the Old Reliable, well 
known Solid WHEEL STOVER WIND 
MILL, and O.E. WINGER’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED GRINDER, which is 
operated by pumping windmills, @ novel 
= perfect — grinding millfor zrind~ 
all kinds of grain. It is designed also 
tobe operated by any kind of power, with 
belts tumbling shaft, or by one or two 
horses with a sweep attached. Agents 
wanted. Send for catalogue. 


E. 
SUCCESSOR TO si OVER NAR Ging CO., 
Freeport, Ill, U. 8s. A. 


The Triumph Wind Engine. 


It runs with less wind, is more powerful, bet- 
ter constructed, therefore more durable, less 
liable to derangement by storms than any omer 
similar machine offered in the market. It has 
self-oiling boxes. It is well balanced, turning 
easily to any point of the wind. We make the 
Celebrated Racine Wood Pump, Chain Pump, 
a pee T — Washing Machines, Sand Paper- 

Be 













Machi etc. 
nd for tree “ilustrated Catalogue. 


WINSHIP BROS,, Drawer 91, Racine, Wis. 


The IRON DUKE WIND 
MILL is the, 


Best and Cheapest 


for the following reasons: 


It is ALL IRON. Is Self-Regu- 
lating. Will pump with less wind 
than any mill ever made. Will 
not shrink, warp, split, decay, 
and will stand more work than 
any mill extant, 

DON’T BUY till you have received 
our Circular. 


0. S. GILBERT & CO., 
Manufacturers. Indianapolis, Ind. 













The Best Double- 
Barreled Shot-Gun 
he world 
piscmeny. Ware 
Qrantea genuine 
N fies with flask, 
Belt mee OF rU Bos oe = nd Wa 
Punch. a our celebrated Kentucky Rifle 
for $12, warranted or no ove. Send for Il- 
lustrated x “atalo me and. Price — _ ie 
james wh m, Enterprise Gun 
38 8 Wood St., 


EsTABLISHED, 1848, ~ Pittsburgh, Pq. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Hiqme Lamp, an- improve- 
ment on the Student L Why? Because it is the 
safest and best in the ware ; can be attached to the Sew- 
ing Machine, Piano, Desk, ete, Jay turned in any direction 
to suit the eyes; can no et; has a convenient 
match box and filing: eee he veligions apers in- 
dorse all our claims. Our agents making as hig’ 

per day proves it a bonanza. Its low price, liberal terms, 
and rapid sales surprise old agents. 

Address, HOME LAMP CO., Cincinnati, O. 


GEE ACENTS WANTED 


To Sell the Favorite 


CAKE AND BAKING PAN. 


WILL SELL ON SIGHT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER, 
The success of our noes proves it to be the best sell- 
ing article in the mar One agent made $120 in 2 
weeks, another $95 in LO days, another 14 in 4 days, 
Boxing and Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars 
tonearest address. @xIEPARD & CO. 
Cincinnati, O., or St. cae, Mo. 











For Infants & Invalids. 

Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physik 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food, aod ¢ therefore suited to the 
weakest stomach. eo no other. Sold 


druggists. 35cts. and upwards. 
ad WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 














INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 






FOLDING omen Con New Haven, Gonn. 
E. RANSOM, 3% MAIDEN LANE, N. CITY. 


je importer of Annatto and Dairy Dobcuhanp. 









THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self- regulating. and presents no 
joaper set A surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by millwrights and mechanics to be superior to 
all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
ll informa- . 









have investigated the Champion. 
tion regarding the mill free. 


ij 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Il, 


Bookwalter Engine, 
Compact, Substantial, Economical, 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pump, 
&c., at the low price of 
3 Horse-Pow er. - 0240.09 

i Pa sae | 
6 = yes 370.00 
G2"Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
= JAMESLEFFEL&CO., 


= Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 


ROO! Prepared 
R steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary pone 


at one-third the cost ¢ tin. Circulars and samples free, 
Agents Wanted. T.NEW, John Street, Sew York, 











Barrett, Arnold & Kimball, Chicago, Western Agents, 


E YOUR OWN RUGS 





autiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
= e them from ty or yarn at a Lng expense. reat 
profits, permanent business to Agente . Send stamp for cire 
eular. E.8. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 





Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, 

the most convenient article ever offered to 

joa nt Agents meet with Groster suc- 
ne agent made $192 in 15 


ess than ever. 
days, aoner $38 in . gov, another $27 in 1 day. 


Freigh UMMiT mA — office nearest you. 
ACTUR. 
huladelphin. Pan Cincinnatl, 0.; St Louis, Mo. 























- national Dairy Fair, in New York City, in 1879, in competi- 
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HANSEN’S DANISH LIQUID seed peices dete 


rs. repared in veget- 


Fai sais 
able oil, used to color the 
) ies butter made in 
f fess and fast weet 
ing all other > 
ZB ree rica. Does not co 
é butter-rnilk, makes but. 


ter beautiful, greatl enhances its value. No alkali used. One dozen bottles: J =e th directions for a he finest 
butter, free to druggists or dealers HANSEN’S LIQUID CHEESE COL XTRACT OF RENNET. No 

Manufacturer or Re-packer of Butter can afford to ne oe these Danish preparations, aan PrREssEs and Self-Band 

* Cheese pepe. All royalties paid by us. $625 CASH PREMIUMS at late inecrnational and State Dairy Fairs for ve 
Apperetns or Manufacturers of Butter and Cheese. Acid, Butter-milk and Skim-Milk saved. ‘“ ANTI-HUFF” EXT ACT, 
reat success, makes finest Skim-Milk Cheese. ANNATOINE, RENNETS, BANDAGE, ANNATTO, SCALE BOARDS, 
FAIRBANK’ ’S SCALES, etc. Lapham’s Patent Seamless Cheese taking wonderfully—bound to supersede. Less 
expensive —no waste—saves mak g Bandage. Sizes for 18-inch to 16-inch cheese. Samples ro? Correspondence 

answered. Circulars furnished. COME A D SEE OUR CREAMERY. ALSO, BARN sino 


CHEESE aud BUPTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES and COMPLETE MANUFACTURING OUTEITS: 


FURNISHED BY WHITMAN & BURRELL, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
THE BEST COOLERS OR VATS FOR RAISING CREAM GUARANTEED. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


COLD MEDAL, \ Loosapee: 1879. 
BR made by this Process 





THE GENUINE 


BLANCHARD CHURN 


=  £GET THE BEST 


Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Four sizes for Fac- 
tory use. All our goods are of perfect stock and the best 
workmansnip. They are strong, simple, eflicient, con- 

venient and durable. They cont nue to be the Standard 
Churns of the Country. 

We now furnish —— Bennd or pumere Top Churns, of 
the Family = as ma referred ices of both styles 
the game. end for tu ars of our improved Round 


To 
Gar ct Churns received the Highest Premium at the Inter- 





First Premium at 
ane Exhibition, i 


Manufactured in FOUR STYLES 
and TEN sizes 

THE REGU LaR,—The can s in 
this are removed to bench “tor 
skimming automatical] 

THE JUNIOR.—The skimming 
is done oometnaty withou 
remo 


tion with all the leading Churns in the market. 
cans from Creamer. 


Send either to any Dealer in REALLY first-class Dairy 





Implements for a Churn or Descriptive Circular, or to the om .. ce UPRIGHT Rs AS ABINET. he a ; S Sten a under 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, , the illuminated conical point of cans pro- 

PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N.H. | )°Ganepitothiscompartm ‘holsting arrangement for Talsing 

cans out "of the tank. Milk drawn off eeenny, before 
Rectangular and CHURNS removing cans from platform 0 of the elevat sale 

Each of these styles have transparen' es for the pur- 

Square BOX pose ot determining when en the m’ St the ream 

Sinatnees eek aes ete 0 flow. Our patents cover process of “s 
side states, and aoa: s reliable, | Ming." No others have a right to us 
“Send _ DAIRYMAN,” giving full particulars and 



















Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter | testimo: 


Worker made. Best material 

aa aka seees Chace oll Manion VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Worker warranted exactly as re- Bellows Falls, Vt. 
presented. One Churn at whole- 

sale where we have no _— 


a ces WANTED BUTTER WOREER. 
. tent 
BUTTER PRINTER: ocho 


Won First Premium at the 
SELF-GAUGING. 


American Institute Fair, New 
York, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
IT IS MORE EXACT THAN WEIGH- 
ING. IT MAKES VERY NEAT 


Penn, State Agricultural Society 
in 1879; at the Dairyman’s Fair at 
\ PRINTS, and in ONE FOURTH 
THE TIME BY HAND. 


Delhi, N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs innumerable. Acknowl- 
Agents Wanted. Send for circular. 
A. H. REID, 


edged to be the only self-feed- 
26 South 16th St., Phila. 


ing and reliable machine in 
the market. Descriptive circu- 

HOUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION | 
THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 


lar sent free. 
C.H. R. TRIEBELS, 316 Race St., Phila, Pa. 
PROVED UNILON CHURN 
Are the aha in 


the wor 
Neither have 
any equals.Over 
600,000 Globe 
Washboards 
sold in iso No 
more sore hands 
or torn clothes 
on inferior 
washboards. 
Buy it_and try 
it. he_ Im- 
proved Union 
Churn is the per- 
fect butter- 
maker. Easier 
and quicker than by any others. One 
trial will convince any one of the fact. 
Send for circulars with full details. 


Liberal terms to dealers. 


UNION MANF’ G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
LINCOLN PATENT 


Channel Can Creamery. 


DEEP SETTING PERFECTED. 
Gets all the Cream in less thanten | 
hours With ordinary well or running water, 
or in two hours with ice water, with less than 
half the ice called for by any other process. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Warrea, Mass. 


Ok ORASKAFORK OK OO 
“PERFECTED. BUTTER ¢ COLOR 

















CHEESE FACTORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES. 


Boilers and Engines, Vats, Gang Presses, 

etc., etc. Everything used in making Cheese and Butter. 
Send for circular. JOHN S. CARTER, 

(Successor to G@. B. WEEKS), Syracuse, N. Y. 


H’ 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 
UNCAPPING KNIFE, 


The Extractor is made 
2 of all metal and is al- 
ways ready for use, 
easily cleaned, and 
will last a life-time. 
In fact they have only 
to be used to be ap- 
preciated. Every Bee- 
Keeper should send 
for my circular giving 
details regarding the 
care of hees, and how to 7 the 
most Honey. 


yy , MERE. No, 97 re 
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It Gives Butter the gilt-edged —- = er cae . The 
at ween Lan eed 
Thousands of Dai . erat IT IS PE ‘CT. Used het t eon - — Serene ar 


national Diploma ai Ho rt our Groggietor speronanstoriti 
it costs, who usesit, where eed get ak your 


MUSE MONLY ETHISIET H E MFIRSTRAND iD Sil oe « 








THE NEW SHEEP DIP. 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. 
Non-Poisonous. Non-Corrosive. 
a. ecific cure for Scab, Mange, and any skin disease. Ticks 

Lice on all animals, "Fleas on Dogs, Worms in the throat, 
and internally in Sheep and Lambs. 

It is before all other Dips in the simplicity of its prepara- 
tion. It mixes at once with cold water, and a single trial 
will prove that on coming into contact with the water, the 
was le is changed into a = lk-white Dip, which is djetinctly 

ot the case with any other material. Dispense 
entirely with fires and Dollers, which are necessary with To. 
bacco and other Dips. The Sheep may be dipped with per- 
fect safety in the coldest weather. 

Band Scent stam for + nostimonials and prices to 

rT. Lf Gen’l and Wholesale Agent, 
Wo o. 296 Eo Gunes Street, Baltimore, Md. 


LARGEST AND FINEST 


LLECTION 0} 


CLYDESDALE 
DRAFT HORSES 


Ever seen on the American Continent. Also, 


HAMBLETONIANS. 

And other strains of TROTTING HORSES, Holstein and 

Devon Cattle. Catalogues sent free. Address, 
POWELL BROS., Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


Great Sale of Imported Jersey Cattle. 


A. LAWRENCE & SON. puationayes, will sell on the 
“DEGRAW FARM,” Village of Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., on Sadlestn ebruary 9th, at 11.30 a, Ms 


FORTY-FIVE HEAD OF 
CHOICE IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE. 


Having been selected on the Island of Jersey e: sapreels tor 
their Milk and Butter qualities. Catalogues an 


malo on application to 
AA ON A. DEGRAW, Jr., Jamaica, Queens Co., N.Y. 


“POLLED ANGUS 


Or Aberdeen Cattle.” Frank B. tong ry of Batavia, N 
York, is breeding and im eee Samat eaitle, 
now have a fine lot of young an Hy neat sent at 
from Scotland before spring. Send for Cata atoaue. 


WM. CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 
Importer and Breeder of Ay rsh Guernsey, and 
Jersey Ca Cattle which ae take the Highest Awards at 
International Shows. South- 
down m heen direct from Lord big 8 flock, in Eng- 
land. Berkshires of the highest Collie Dogs of iy 
own selection on the Highlands of Stland. An inspection 
of the stock invited. Only 2 hours from N. Y. City. 


ULES! MULES } MULES !—200 fine Kentucky 
hand aut forsde low by. EB. BISHOPS SO! 
peers: ow 0 G: rand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC 


edicinal Soap. 


The Healing, Purifying, and Disinfect page ed —— 
bolic Acid are among the most cn 

modern science. The best, safest, and most pant d 
od of using this wonderful Curative is in the form of Soaps. 


This Soap is high ly Drized by by physicians and — for the 

sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasan 

gerous odors, prevents the spread of comkaasee. and ry inval- 

able in curing sores, eruptions, and all cutaneous diseases. 
Buchan’s culstey Medicinal Soap is for sale 

at all Dru 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 by St., New York. 
University of the State of New York. 


Jesipoeolege: 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
éech yes ear. Circular and information can be had o: n ap 


- LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


am 85,000,000 Soic: 


Map of ¢ 8. Sho No. 
d price of ive Brock 

> nail ed free; also Cata- 

p> logue of Ringers, Rin 

Stock Markers, Barbs ‘or 

Board Fences, Huskers, 

Ladles, Ditch Cleaners, 


H. W. HILL & CO., 


Decatur, Iil. 


USE THE VERY BEST. 
“Trade JR Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N, Y. City. 
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G AME.F WL BRED& SHIPPED. 
rting Dogs and 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper ae ? merick, Ireland. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts. 
per day for oil. Hatches 80 to 90per 
cent 4 most surely. Holds 100 

Price, $30.00, ready 
or ehipmen 

Also NOVELTY cen, 88-50, 

OTH ce. $8.5 
ready for shipment. Circulars 
ing full particulars on application. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouLtry DISEASES, an 
another entitled How To FrED FOowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for seas Address the author 

H. H. StoppaRD, Hartford, Ct. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices 

~ Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B.B. R.G. tam for Hatching ( {tapoF:ed), @ 
31.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


INCUBATORS. 


The well-known and ipeubator of th -tested ‘*CENTEN: 
NIA Ly’? the Standard jnesee or of the world. Durable, 
Simple, conomical, and ates Also the new and 
reliable ‘* ACME ;”” Oe ere alt Fective, and Autom- 
atic. No sprinkling. Wil hatch e every fertile egg. Every 

d an eatagte -trays -< ey ted. v 
3 from chickens '-Testers 
etc. Send 3-cent eo for nastrated circular to E 
A.M. H STED, P.O. Box 10, Rye, N. Y, 


ROWN LEGHORNS A Rpocielia— For large size, 

distinct markin; — extraor thitte Sere es, i. 
strain of Brown Leghorns cannot be excelled 

Trio, %. Nosurplus stock. GEO. SCOTT, Sprinenela. N. % 


$10. 0 BRONZE and NARRAGANSETT 
and Plumage. ge pa te. Hy py Rig Sg ~ 
order now. 

W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

















HoUSEKEEPERS who want to ‘¢ TURN | 

1 OVER A NEW LEAF,” Make More 

@ Money, Dress Better at less expense, make 

all their surroundings more comfortable, and their Home 
Life Happier than ever before, should rea 

THE COMPLETE HOME, 

The most complete - og practical work on Home Affairs ever 

— Extreme oy Bo paler Sales rapidly increas- 

ing. Agents are Ma Money very fast. Thous- 

ds more wanted to canvass unoccupied territory. Terms 

ore liberal. Success is Bare. Send at once for full par- 

ticulars. Address, J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ Mention chia | avai 





AGENTS ! AGENTS ! AGENTS! 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
nasi: RETR,“ NEW BOOK. 


“My Wayward Pardner.” 


AGENTS WANTED in wey Town. Don’t miss it, but 
send for Circular at once, and secure territory. Address, 
American Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


FARMERS we ItAKENG MANNING'S 
ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK 


Because every farmer ootualty needs it. It is the 
latest, largest, and most com mp lete work ever issued in 
America treating of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poul- 
try—their breeds, breeding, training, oe and management; 
their diseases, causes, prevention, 8 mptoms, and remedies. 
1000 es, 400 illustrations, and 2 superb charts. Any 
one desiring profitable work during the winter should send 
at once for illustrated circular and fall particulars. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut Rt. » Philadelphia,Pa. 











ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
(Rebuilt). Mg eae rain academic year. Sept. 19, 1881. 
New brick buildi ngs, handsome and commodious, heated 
with steam. Specially capacious and attractive chap els pee. 
lors, class and study rooms. A modified three years Mol ege 
Course for ladies and gentlemen. College ie gure » Busi- 
ness, Oratory and Music. For full explanation, with cuts, 
calendars, rates and rules, address, 
JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


The Sugar Hand Book. 


A New and Valuable Treatise on Sugar Canes, 
(Including the Minnesota Early Amber), and their manu- 








EGGS ror HATCHING. 


From Light Brahmas, hyn White and Black Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, Brown and White Leghorns, B. B. R. 
a Houdans, at $2 for 13 4 for 26 8 Kegs. Pekin Ducks, 
and Bronze peers, oo Set I 13 SEBS. Packed 
— sate arrival ranted. rite for circular. Money 
y Registered letter. Send in your order early, as they 
will py filled in rotation as received. Mention this paper. 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


dl, s. HAWES, SOUTH VASSALBORO, Me., 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 


2 ATE RIL 8 NEE LT ARNE eR 
THOROUGHBRED & CROSS-BREED JERSEY STOCK. 
4 Thoroughbred Heifers and Cows, 3 to 8 years old. 

Bulls, 8 months to 3 years old. 
io ss = , 6 ae A “on 8 old. 


alr the above are reghteetor, or enitied to registry in the 
A. J. C. Club Register. 

“Siccaberel Heifers and Cows 2to7 years old. These 
are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and aires, the 
best Family or Butter Cows I have ever bred. All are rich 
milkers and butter-makers. Some of — 2-Ib. Cows. No 

os circulars issued. My prices ge from $45 for a 

> crate Heifer Calf, to for the ne beat thoroughbred 
Purchasers are invited to —— the Stock in per- 
a vie preference to my own selectivu 
THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 





facture into syrup and sugar. Although comprised in small 
compass, and furnished ores to applicants, it is the best 
practical manual on Sugar Canes ever published. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Manufacturers of Steam pager Machinery, Steam Engines, 
Victor Cane Mill, Cook Sugar Evaporator, etc. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


Soto BrALL'OEALERS ToRouGHour rE WORLD, 
;GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 









Stanyan’s Patent Bread Mixer and_Kneader, 

See description in venues Re a mt No. 1, taking 

two to three gts. of flou ur, $e 0. 2, taking pape to four 
qts. of flour. $3.25. Forw: rded a npoa ® receipt of price. 

UTCHER TEM +» HOPEDALE, Mass, 

Money Order Office, Milford, Mass. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, ca acity of cisterns, cor 
wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or sent Post-Paid for 35 cents, 
G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y- 


$50 REWARD. 


canvansing f lor ah EisuRe eH o ns Org, « cheapest 








Illus’d Magazine publisn nt tam £ 
sample copy & circular. & CO. 
lll we i, i York. 


Wim xx". 


BUseane ry 8 Present—48 page Floral Auto- Auto- 
graph Album; cont Birds, Scrolls, etc.; 15c. post- 
aid; stamps taken ; ww Select Quotations and a $2-column 
Btory Paper free with each Album 

dress, AMERICAN HOME JOURNAL, W. Haven, Ct. 


50 Finest Chromo, Gilt and Colored, Sorell 
Cards ever sold, only 1 ie. me Tg Gemps es, 10¢. 
RING, Northford, Ct. 











GOLD AND SILVER CHROMO CARDS, 
y. with —, me c- os — 
D & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


All Gold, oo Shell, Motto, and Floral Chromo 
50 Cards in beaut: tifal colors with name 10c. Agents 
Sample Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 








Gold Chromo, Motto, sonecsies, Scrolls, 
5 etc., Cards, with name, in Case, 1 or 2 ‘Acquaint: 
ance Cards, 10c. E.H PARDEE. § Fairhaven, Conn. 





Gilt Fess, Chromo, Snow tene, Glass, Lace, etc. 
5 Cards. Name on 11 Packs and 1 Autograph 
Album for $1.00. Wyankiin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





6 4 Page Autograph Album, Casireted with 32 Pen 
Scrolls, Ja) etene Pictures etc. 100 Album — 
tions, 15c. 5 for INGALLS. Lynn, 


0z YOUR NAME In Stylish | Lettering 
n zo Cards (Gold and hromos, Cupids, 





ay Bouquets, Birds, Winter Scenes, Pictures, etc.) 
10c. All new styles, lithographed in bright colors. 
mequaled. Largest assortment of cards in America. 
Agts.CompleteSampleBook,26e. Dealers and Printers sup — 
with Blank Cards. Norrurorp Carp Works, Northford, 
FRE Novel — 7) al. Send postal card. Johnson, 
ark & Co., 80 Union Square, N. Y., Mfrs. of the 
Light Running’ New Home Sewing Machine. The Best. 





TO ALI. !—Aset of our new Chromo Cards. 





50 CHROMOS, name in new type, 10c. by mail. 
40 Agts. Samples, 10c. U.S. Carp Co. » Northford, Ct. 





POULTRY WORLD. 


A —— we peas, | the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted ‘entirely to povltry ever 
Bs peryen — = rated. 


nw y J Yard, wy only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to poult 
—. wer. Bot 
aes or $2. ple copy 
th mailed ¢ on receipt of nine 
cents in b post stamp 
Address H.H. STOD ARD. 1 Hanrrom, Cr. 


“FOREST AND STREAM.” 


The American Sportsman’s Journal. 








DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
FISH CULTURE, 
FISHING, 
SHOOTING, 
THE DOG, 
THE RIFLE, 
And YACHTING. 


Discusses Questions of Live Interest to every 
Farmer in America. 
Send for a Sample Copy. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
New York City, Ny. 


I P AYS° te ons i“? Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
T a Me MITTEN & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








1 manufacture and repair all kinds 
of of Circalar, Mill, Cross-Cut and 


a all Saws subjected to a careful exami- 
=m nation before shipment. If you have 
“ws & saw that others have failed to make 
work, send it tome. _I will rectify it, 
or no pay. Sen Send for Price-List. 
BARRY. 


182 AND iy 8S. PENN STREET, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 









P WANTED.—To introduce two little Imple 
ments needed by every Farmer 
This is to certify that we have sold, in three years, to the 
Farmers of Middletown, Delaware, Ty pon me, $00 of 
McCONAUGHEY’S COR .N DR 
HN z eanase & Sow. 


IF YOU WANT AN naaaiee, WRITE TO 
THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, New Ark, Del. 


50 famorraphes Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. 
Name ncy type. Conn. Carp Co., Northford, Ct. 








ALL PARIS, GOLD, SILVER, BIRDS, FLORAL 
5 1 Chromo & Bevel Edge Cards, with Name, 10c. 
Six Packs, 50c. Bevel Edge Card Co., Northford, Ct. 





etn, Cards. No two alike, with name. 


5 Paris, Motto, Chromo, Birds, Saale, old, er, 
ack 8, 
Os ROYAL CARD CO. NORTHFORD, CONN 





GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest-Selling 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 per 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 


BP and Tnstrat ILLUMINATED BOOK-MARK 
and illustrated catalogue for 6 cents ; 2 for 10 cents. 
T & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman 8t., New York. 








L E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
e Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 








by your patronage? Can send you good 1-blade, 25¢.; extra 8 
for hard service, (see cnt in Oc 7 


oil i da and every blade tes ted, $1. Budders,65c. Hun 


ample 6-inch, hand-forged Butcher Knite, post- paid, 50e. 


Another New Knife.— 
knife like cut, post-paid, for 75c.; 


Be. Our Be thSpinde oll temper’ $1, Ladies’ 
adders, 65¢ a ting Knife, $ hd 1 etieted List free, ‘piscount to dealers. 


MAHER & GROSH, Cut 
—Ilers, Toledo, Ohio, will send 
Bis ades are made for keen, 
clean cutting ; handle has no corners.—* Of the 
24 knives received ‘orem you all have given satise 
faction.” D. F. Cully, Dalton, O.— The knife I 
bought of, you is the best 1 
ever had.” J, F. Lyman, 
Kellogg. Towa. — “ Your 
goods when used proveichat 
yor say about them.” R.B. 
lin, Tawas City, Mich.— 
The above are samples of 
letters received by usevery 
day. If our goods were not 
ood, we would not be al- 
{owed to advertise them 





here. Will you not help us 


$ dium 2blad le, 50c.; extra stron z blade, made 
day i. 1-b] Inde, 5c blade, 50c Pruners, 


A eae wanted. Ad- . 
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THE GHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


J, M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor, 
Is pre-eminently a Christian Family Newspaper. 


It numbers among its contributors the foremost men of the Church, and its 


various departments—Literary, Legal, 


Art and Science, Health and Disease, 


Religious Life, Children and Youth, Answers to Inquirers, ete.—are in charge of 


specialists well versed in all that pertains to their several departments. 


Its sum- 


mary of the secular news of the week—which is in reality a daily calendar of all 


the important events occurring in this country, and the items of interest received 


by cable from all parts of the globe—makes the paper especially interesting to its 


readers who do not take one of the great New York dailies. 


It gives attention to 


the Department of Agriculture, and the best things are gathered from all the 


workers in this field. 


Its Editorials upon important living questions and current 


events are frequently quoted, and are generally commended for their strength and 


vigor, and clearness and penetration. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50, POSTAGE INCLUDED, 
Specimen Copies promptly furnished on application. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 








This Organis sent on trial. 


therefore put the price at $6 
© every Organ a STOOL, 


Order at Once. “Depont the beetene with ——. bank or any responsi’ 


‘ usif Organ is 


The purchaser takes nd isk or responsibility whatever. 


MARCHAL & SMITH ORCAN CO., 


By sending direct from factory to purchasef, can 3el1 this beautiful Organ 790 inches 
P high, 48 inches long, solid walnut case, & 
We are determined that ever ‘Oo and shall have an op) 





octaves, 1Sstops, 4 Sets o is, for $60 


tunity to test this fn Organ, We 


T « Wesend with 
MUSIC and INSTR FBT Basho Cetomplde nena Guth). 


tobe paid to 
to youif Organ is returned to us, 










| ( _— 


Ours is that 5-octave Organ, 
wring only House in, Ammeriga tests gotre 
CHAL & SMITH, 8 


sets of Reeds, 
Ss West 60, Order direct or her for full de- 
est Ee oth Street, New York, N. Y~ 





Flower Garden 


13 _Monthly Blooming Roses, or 22 Splendid 
Verbenas, 
Geraniums, 4 Abutilons, and 4 Begonias 
r 12 Carnations, 
4 Fugh sias. 4 
tu 


arnations, and 4 Double 
nine all different, $1. 
4 Calla Lili 4T beroses and 4 Smilax 


Fuchsias. 
2 Golden Tricolor, a ilere and 2 Happy 
Thought Geraniu 1. 
Sent by cml postage paid. ‘or the 6 collections per 
express for #5. 
Tilustrated catalogue sent free on application. 
W. V. SKED & CO., Successors to 
SKED, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, O. 





Your Garden. 


Here are some of the best and most useful books about it. 


HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 5 i sie $1.50 
HENDERSON'S GARDENING FOR PROFIT.. oy $1.50 


Roe’s PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN . = $1.50 
Quinn's MONEY IN THE GARDEN...........+ Ks $1.50 
BaRRY’S FRUIT GARDEN ..........0.:0eeeeeee . $2.50 


FULLER’s STRAWBERRY CULTURIST........+. 20 


FULLER’s SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST......... tee $1.50 
FULLER’s GRAPE CULTURBIST........-++++ ‘ hy $1.50 
GREGORY ON SQUASHES . ...eeeeeeeeseees a 80 
Rivers’ MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN........ se $1.00 
HENDERSON’s PRACTIOAL FLORICULTURE .. a" $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








OUR NEW CATALOGUES OF 
Select Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds, New and 
Choice Plants, 


bei. Be ready early in February, and sent free to all who 
appl; 


HOVEY & CO. 
16 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Seed Potatoes 
and Seeds. 


Catalogue Sent Free to All. 


MY SEEDS ARE EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND MY SEED 
Porat CANNOT BE EQUALED ELSEWHERE, 
27% Bushels was the product from 1 Ib. of aaa Don't 
fail to send your address. It will pay you. 


J. A. EVERITT, Watsontown, Pa. 


KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical 
Writers, in a Clear and Condensed Form, upon the 
Management of a Single Milch Cow. 


Illustrated with Fall Page Engravings of the 
most Famous Dairy Cows. 











NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Designed to show the utility of every family (where it is 
at all practicable) keeping ite own cow. The testimony 





given is that of the experience of quite a number of well- 

known writers and practical men, and the subject is one of 

particular interest to a large proportion of our people. 
Cincinnati Live Stock Review. 

Pure, rich, fresh, wholeseme-milk is such an important 
Matter in a family, especially one where there are young 
children, that a good service has been rendered by showing 
how it can be produced in abundance at the cheapest rates. 
The volume, of convenient size, is attractively made with a 
number of illustrations, among which are portraits of eight 
famous dairy cows, one of them being a cow belonging tc 
Queen Victoria, and now kept at the Shaw Farm, Windsor 
Home Park.— The Evening Mail, ‘New York.) 

The Volume is edited by Col. Mason C. Weld and Prof. 
Manly Miles, authorities on dairy matters, Soil, crops, sta- 
bling, care of manure, soiling, care of cow and calf, and ev- 
ery conceivable point connected with the subject, are treat- 
ed of under a score of different circumstances, and bring to 
the reader a variety of methods from which to select. 

Standard, (New Bedford, Mass.) 

Composed of contributions from fifteen or sixteen writers 
on points connected with the subject, selected from nearly 
100 papers submitted for the purpose....The work is illus- 
trated with a number of portraits of famous dairy cows of 
different breeds, and some other engravings of buildings, 
etc.— Cultivator and Country Gentleman, (Albany, N. Y.) 

This book presents the individual experiences and adviee 
of acknowledged authorities, and is designed to show that 
every family should have its own cow. The list of contrib- 
utors to it embraces Mr. Henry E. Alvord, of Massachusetts, 
Prof. D. D. Slade, of Harvard College, Mr. P. S. Norris, of 
New York, Mr. Geo. G. Duffie, of Alabama, and other wri- 
ters of prominence. Mr. Orange Judd adds a chapter from 
his individual experience. 

Indiana Farmer, (Indianopolis, Ind.) 

The topics treated ar® only those legitimately connected 
with the subject, yet they cover a wide field, and will prove 
of great interest to all occupied in the culture of the soil, 
while as a guide and a hand-book to those who keep one or 
more family cows, it must be of almost daily practical use. 

Republican (Lansing, Mich.) 
Cloth. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 








New Folding Fret Saw. 


Every home, however humble or magnificent, is more 
beautiful if adorned with brackets and other. work pro- 
duced by home hands. Hundreds of thousands of such 
homes now exist, where only the slow and tedious hand 
frame fret saws have been available. More recently the 
foot-pedal and multiplying wheels have come into use, 
and the increasing demand has tended to cheapness and 
improvement. Weare now happy to announce another 


' large advance in Perfection, Cheapness, and Portability, 


by which are secured stronger, better working machines ; 
a material reduction in price, and a great saving tn cost of 


‘carriage or delivery, as well as in storage room when not in 


use, with sundry other improvements and advantages.— 
All the above are secured in this new saw. By a simple 
arrangement the table is lowered to a convenient work- 
ing hight for a boy of 5 or 6, or raised high enough for 
the tallest man, and at every hight it stands firmly, and 
when not in use, it can be folded up and put away. It 
hasa Udlting table, and will execute fine scroll-work or 
inlaid work, Though as strong and durable as any one 
could desire, the weight is onty 15 LBs. The Editors and 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist were 80 pleased 
with this new machine that they at once secured the con- 
trol of it for the benefit of their readers, Price, $2.5. 
Receiver to pay expressage, 

Send for a Circular describing also the New Com= 
bination Fret Saw, Lathe, ete., Price, $8, 
or the Saw without the Lathe, Price, $6. 


ORANGE JUDD OOMPANY 
Sole General Agents, 245 Broapway, - 
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Special Proposition ! 


e will gend by MATT. 
Br Ea chs of of our celebrated 


colpe t $2.00. ie te, the 


qavor. Wi arraures to SUIT 
STES._ Parties 
3 NTS on test it before buy- 
Bam in apesity we will send 
on receipt of S 
poutage 5 gampe 
PECIAL TER) 
ON LA REE ORDERS. ad 
ticulars ites. 


TheGreat American TeaCo,, 


IMPORTERS, 
31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P.O. Box 4235, New York. 
150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 


a arms cheap. Catalogues free. 
‘A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 








FARMS. 
CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


mall tracts; homes or investments, for sale ‘oy 
BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, = 





MOAPER 


wee HUNDRED VIRGINIA FARMS AND 
MILLS for, Bale or Exchange. Write for pres 
Catalogue. R. B. CHAFFIN & C ., Richmond, 


ARYL = FARMS $7 to 


winters, a Rs healthy climate. 
logues free. MBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


UNION PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 
Special Inducements to Land Seekers, 


Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
{2 Refer to this advertisement. 29 





25 peracre. Short 
al Cata- 











INFORMATION sive ats cad 


other Properties furnished on application. 
Bureau of Immigration of Va., Richmond, Va. 


ZAWB) 100,000 
\ F iN To) ACRES 


HG ONS 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. 

Terms. Special inducements to actual 

settlers. For —, Circulars, aa i. par- 
ticulars TeSEN, Ww. 


THOMAS E Sek. 
Land Commis sloner, Ass A Land Ronnie, 
Little Rock, Ark. (St.Louis, Mo, 












200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™723¢5,fom% 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
— in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New aperiey e and re showing location, free. 

Address . SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


100, 000 Acres MINERAL and TIMBER LAND in 
one body in Virginis. Perfect titles; will 


be sold. cheap. Well antpted te oaCer Le he Corres{ - 
ence invited. Address, UPT, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 








SIMMO Li fe 
2 NW PY CA/SLAGO, ILL. 








NORTHERN TEXAS | 


Offers greater attractions in the way of good, oor lands, 
neoiey, ee) mild sie apeasanee of timber and 
other section now open to settlement. In 

it ‘the: TEXAS. ACIFIC RAILW AY is now being extended 
westward over one mile per day, and is now offering for sale 
at. low prices and on a terms over 4,000,000 acres of land. 
For descriptive circulars and_maps givin truthful in- 


formation, address AB Ss. 
Land Commissioner T. & P. Railway, Marshall, Texas. 


Y GO WEST ar Detter go to Vir 


for full particulars. ANCHA, CLAREMOUNT, Va. 








THIS 
FARM SCENE 


Bracket Pattern, 


Size 10x14, will be sent 
pre epaid on receipt of 
Octs. To save space, 
the brace to shelf i 
not represented in cut, 
but goes with the Pat- 
tern. Read my offer in 
Jan. number of this 
mi ine. Or send two 
stamps for Illustrated 
Catalogue .of Scroll 
Saws, Designs, Fancy 
Woods, Clock’ Move- 
ments, Planes »Carving 
Tools, “ete. Acomplete 
stock’ of scroll saw 
goods and low peices. 
A. H. POMEROY, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 
Pskitisst Ftt: F!3.00. 25 to 

$56; will do first-class work. Al]are 

SURTTS & MITCHEDE. Som. Sie 


Send Stamp for catalogue. 


kates prices ever known 
Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, and ‘OUR $15 SHOT. GUN 
at OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced price. 
Send ard for tree 
Illustrated Catalogue (C) 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
LADIES’ FLEXIBLE 


CEN} ts’ Rubber Mittens, 


egant in appearance as black kid mittens, whi 

wy resemble. Just the thing for ladies to Wear “4 oe 
out clothes in winter. Just the thing for cler en, doc- 
tors, —- drivers, and cverybogy., a ed, warm 
as — and cheapest thing of din se 

Sample pair by mail, 50cents: 8 pairs for a. "Circulars 
free. scount to agents, 

American Man ufacturing Co., 
CITY MILLS, Massachusetts. 


lag io | thoroughly taught 


SHORTHAND A: or personally. 


ituations procured is when competent. 
Send for circular. W. G. C A FEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


For One or Tivo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 




























Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year......... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........+ $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year.......... $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year. >..... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


t@ Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is $8 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 89 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each: 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


a-oee os orsareee 





BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 109- 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE. 
Length, 90 inches ; height, 83 in.; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB. 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEARS. Evrry ong 
WILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. CASH PRICE $22; 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdirected. Ir 





ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THR 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN CO.,from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at $22; to large CONCERT OR- 
GANS at $900, andupwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $200each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free, 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th St., NEW 

YORE ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, 


‘ and 

4 Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Sekine 

; 3 Materials, alsoincludes Instruction and Ex- 
rcises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue. 





of Choice Band Mnsic. 


FARMERS’ REVIEW. 


Cheapest and best farm and family paper in the world! 
Send ONE DOLLAR and get it once a week until January 
Ist, 1882. We pay liberal cash commissions to solicitin 
—- and reward those sending but few names, wit 
nt engravings, or money, as they prefer, The Farm- 
ERs’ my Rea at ONE DOLLAR per year is the easiest paper 
in the world to canvass for. To those who apply at ouce 
and go to work vigorously from now until New Year’s, we 
shall give rates at which they can realize more money than 
they can in canvassing for any other publication. Address: 
Farmers’ a Sa Shigawoy Ht. 


Only ON care 
PRODU CE COMMIS- 


E. & 0, WAR y SION MERCHANTS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1845.) Send Yor Circular of Great Value, 


iving full ele ot for UT i 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 


J 
No. 279 Washlagten St. 
Kef,, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
{No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received: 

Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broapway, N. Y. 




















